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THE LUST OF HATE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

IfY CHANCB IN LIFB. 

LET me begin by explaining that I have set myself 
the task of telling this story for two sufficient 
reasons. The firstr, because I consider that it pre- 
sents as good a warning to a young fellow as he 
could anywhere find, against allowing himself to 
be deluded by a false hatred into committing a sin 
that at any other time he would consider in every 
way contemptible and cowardly ; and the second, 
because I think it just possible that it may serve to 
set others on their guard against one of the most 
unscrupulous men, if man he is — of which I begin to 
have my doubts — who ever wore shoe leather. If 
the first should prove of no avail, I can console myself 
with the reflection that I have at least done my best, 
and, at any rate, can have wrought no harm ; if the 
second is not required, well, in that case, I think I 
shall have satisfactorily proved to my reader, who- 
ever he may be, what a truly lucky man he may 
consider himself never to have fallen into Dr. Nikola's 
clutches. What stroke of ill fortune brought me into 
this fiend's power I suppose I shall never be able to 
discover. One thing, however, is very certain, and 

B 



3 THE LUST OF HATE. 

that is that I have no sort of desire ever to see or 
hear of him again. Sometimes ^hen I lie in bed at 
night, and my dear wife — the truest and noblest 
woman, I veiily believe, who ever came into this 
world for a man's comfort and consolation — is sleep- 
ing by my side, I think of all the curious adventures 
I have passed through in the last two years, and then 
fall to wondering how on earth I managed to come 
out of them alive, to say nothing of doing so with so 
much happiness as is now my portion. This sort of 
moralising, however, is not telling my tale ; so if you 
will excuse me, kind reader, I will bring myself to my 
bearings and plunge into my narrative forthwith. 

By way of commencement I must tell you some- 
thing of myself and my antecedents. My name is 
Gilbert Fennethome ; my mother was a Tregenna, 
and if you remember the old adage — 

" By Tre— , Pol— and Pen— 
Yon may know the Comishmen," 

you will see that I may claim to be Cornish to the 
backbone. 

My father, as far back as I can recollect him, was 
a highly respectable, but decidedly choleric, gentle- 
man of the old school, who clung to his black silk 
stock and high-rolled collar long after both had 
ceased to be the fashion, and for a like reason had 
for modem innovations much the same hatred as the 
stage coachman was supposed to entertain for railway 
engines. Many were the absurd situations this ani- 
mosity led him into. Of his six children — two boys 
and four girls — I was perhaps the least fortunate in 
bis favour. For some reason or another — ^perhaps 
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because I was the youngest, and my advent into the 
world had cost my mother her life — ^he could scarcely 
bring himself at any time to treat me with ordinary 
civiUty. In consequence I never ventured near him 
unless I was absolutely compelled to do so. I went 
my way, he went his — and as a result we knew but 
Uttle of each other, and liked what we saw still less. 
Looking back upon it now, I can see that mine 
must have been an extraordinary childhood. 

To outsiders my disposition was friendly almost to 
the borders of demonstrativeness ; in my own home, 
where an equivalent temperament might surely have 
been looked for, I was morose, quick to take offence, 
and at times sullen even to brutishness. This my 
father, to whom opposition of any kind was as hateful 
as the Reform Bill, met with an equal spirit. Ridi- 
cule and carping criticism, for which he had an extra- 
ordinary aptitude, became my daily portion, and 
when these failed to effect their purpose, corporal 
punishment followed sure and sharp. As a result I 
detested my home as cordially as I loathed my 
parent, and was never so happy as when at school — ^an 
unnatural feeling, as you will admit, in one so young. 
From Eton I went up to Oxford, where my former 
ill luck pursued me. Owing to a misunderstanding I 
had the misfortune to incur the enmity of my college 
authorities during my first term, and, in company 
with two others, was ignominiously '' sent down " at 
the outset of my second year. This was the oppor- 
tunity my family had been looking for from the 
moment I was breeched, and they were quick to take 
advantage of it. My debts were heavy, for I had 
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never felt the obligation to stint myself, and in conse- 
quence my father's anger rose in proportion to the 
swiftness with which the bills arrived. As the result 
of half an hour's one-sided conversation in the 
library, with a thunder-shower pattering a melan- 
choly accompaniment upon the window panes, I 
received a cheque for five thousand pounds with which 
to meet my University liabilities, an uncomplimentary 
review of my life, past and present, and a curt 
announcement that I need never trouble the parental 
roof with my society in the future. I took him 
at his word, pocketed the cheque, expressed a hypo- 
critical regret that I had caused him so much 
anxiety; went up to my room and collected my 
belongings; then, having bidden my sisters farewell 
in icy state in the drawing-room, took my seat in the 
dog-cart, and was driven to the station to catch the 
express to town. A month later I was on my way 
to Australia with a draft for two thousand pounds in 
my pocket, and the smallest possible notion of what I 
was going to do with myself when I reached the 
Antipodes. 

In its customary fashion ill luck pursued me from 
the very moment I set foot on Australian soil. I 
landed in Melbourne at a particularly unfortunate 
time, and within a month had lost half my 
capital in a plausible, but ultimately unprofitable, 
mining venture. The balance I took with me into 
the bush, only to lose it there as easily as I had done 
the first in town. The aspect of afiEiairs then changed 
completely. The so-called friends I had hitherto 
made deserted me with but one exception. That 
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one, however, curionsly enough the least respectable 
of the lot, exerted himself on my behalf to such 
good purpose that he obtained for me the position 
of storekeeper on a Murrumbidgee sheep station. I 
embraced the opportunity with alacrity, and for 
eighteen months continued in the same employment, 
working with a certain amount of pleasure to myself, 
and, I believe, some satisfaction to my employers. 
How long I should have remained there I cannot say, 
but when the Banyah Greek gold field was proclaimed, 
I caught the fever, abandoned my employment, and 
started oflf, with my swag upon my back, to try my for- 
tune. This turned out so poorly that less than seven 
weeks found me desperate, my savings departed, and 
my claim, — which I must in honesty confess showed 
but small prospects of success — seized for a debt by a 
rascally Jew storekeeper upon the Field. A month 
later a new rush swept away the inhabitants, and 
Banyah Greek was deserted. Not wishing to be left 
behind I followed the general inclination, and in 
something under a fortnight was prostrated at death's 
door by an attack of fever, to which I should probably 
have succumbed had it not been for the kindness of a 
misanthrope of the field, an old miner, Ben Oarman 
by name. This extraordinary individual, who had 
tried his luck on every gold-field of importance in the 
five colonies and was as yet as far off making his 
fortune as when he had first taken a shovel in his 
hand, found me lying unconscious alongside the creek. 
He carried me to his tent, and, neglecting his claim, 
set to work to nurse me back to life again. It was 
not until I had turned the comer and was convalescent 
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that I discovered the cariosity my benefactor really was. 
His personal appearance was as peculiar as his mode 
of life. He was very short, very broad, very red faced, 
wore a long grey beard, had bristling, white eye-brows, 
enormous ears, and the largest hands and feet I have 
ever seen on a human being. Where he had hailed 
from originally he was unable himself to say. His 
earliest recollection was playing with another small 
boy upon the beach of one of the innxmierable bays of 
Sydney harbour ; but how he had got there, whether his 
parents had just emigrated, or whether they had been 
out long enough for him to have been bom in the 
colony were points of which he pronounced himself 
entirely ignorant. He detested women, though he 
could not explain the reason of his antipathy, and 
there were not two other men upon the field with 
whom he was on even the barest speaking terms. 
How it came about that he took such a fancy to me 
puzzled me then and has continued to do so ever 
since, for, as far as I could see, save a certain leaning 
towards the solitary in life, we had not a single bond 
in common. As it was, however, we were friends 
without being intimate, and companions by day and 
night without knowing more than the merest outside 
rind of each other's lives. 

As soon as I was able to get about again I began to 
wonder what on earth I should do with myself next. 
I had not a halfpenny in the world, and even on a 
gold field it is necessary to eat if one desires to live, 
and to have the wherewithal to pay if one desires to 
eat. I therefore placed the matter before my com- 
panion and ask his advice. He gave it with his usual 
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candour, and in doing so solved my difficulty for me 
once and for all. 

''Stay with me, lad/' he said, "and help me to 
work the claim. What with the rheumatiz and the 
lumbago I'm none so spry as I used to be, and there's 
gold enough in the old shaft yonder to make the 
fortunes of both of us when once we can get at it." 

Naturally I lost no time in closing with his offer, 
and the following morning found me in the bowels of 
the earth as hard at work with pick and shovel as my 
weakness would permit. Unfortunately, however, for 
our dream of wealth, the mine did not prove as 
brilliant an investment as its owner had predicted 
for it, and six week's labour showed us the 
futility of proceeding further. Accordingly we 
abandoned it, packed our swags, and set off for a 
mountain range away to the southward, on prospect- 
ing thoughts intent. Finding nothing to suit us there, 
we migrated into the west, where we tried our hands 
at a variety of employments for another eighteen 
months or thereabouts. At length, on the Diamintina 
Biver, in Western Queensland, we parted company, 
myself to take a position of storekeeper on Marka- 
purlie station in the same neighbourhood, and Ben to 
try his luck on a new field that had just come into 
existence near the New South Wales border. 

For something like three years we neither saw nor 
heard anything of each other. Whether Ben had suc- 
ceeded on the fiisld to which he had proceeded when he 
had said '* good-bye " to me, or whether, as usual, he 
had been left stranded, I could only guess. My own 
life, on the other hand, was uneventful in the extreme. 
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From morning till night I kept the station books, 
served out rations to boundary riders and other station 
hands, and, in the intervals, thought of my old life, 
and wondered whether it would ever be my lot to 
set foot in England again. So far I had been one 
of Fate*s failures, but though I did not know' it, I 
was nearer fortune's money bag then than I had ever 
been in my life before. 

The manager of Markapurlie was a man named 
Bartrand, an upstart and a bully of the first water. 
He had never taken kindly to me nor I to him. Every 
possible means that fell in his way of annoying me 
he employed ; and, if the truth must be told, I paid his 
tyranny back with interest. He seldom spoke save to 
find fault ; I never addressed him except in a tone of 
contempt which must have been infinitely galling to a 
man of his supicious antecedents. That he was only 
waiting his chance to rid himself of me was as plain as 
the nose upon his face, and for this very reason I took 
especial care so to arrange my work that it should 
always fail to give him the opportunity he desired. 
The crash, however, was not to be averted, and it 
came even sooner than I expected. 

One hot day, towards the end of sxmimer, I had 
been out to one of the boundary rider's huts with the 
month's supply of rations, and, for the reason that 
I had a long distance to travel, did not reach the 
station till late in the afternoon. As I drove up to 
the little cluster of buildings beside the lagoon I 
noticed a small crowd collected round the store door. 
Among those present I could distinguish the manager, 
one of the overseers (a man of Bartrand's own 
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kidney, and therefore his especial crony), two or three 
of the hands, and, as the reason of their presence 
there, what looked like the body of a man lying 
npon the ground at their feet. Having handed my 
horses over to the black boy at the stockyard, I strode 
across to see what might be going forward. Some- 
thing in my heart told me I was vitally concerned 
in it, and bade me be prepared for any emergency. 

Beaching the group I glanced at the man npon the 
ground, and then almost shouted my surprise aloud. 
He was none other then Ben Garman, but oh, 
how changed! His once stalwart frame shrunk to 
half its former size, his face was pinched and 
haggard to a degree that frightened me, and, as I 
looked, I knew there could be no doubt about one 
thing, the man was as ill as a man could well be and 
yet be called alive. 

Pushing the crowd unceremoniously aside, I knelt 
down and spoke to him. He was mumbling some- 
thing to himself and evidently did not recognise me. 

"Ben," I cried, " Ben, old man, don't you remem- 
ber Gilbert Pennethome ? Tell me what's wrong with 
you, old fellow." 

But he only rolled his head and muttered some- 
thing about **j?r« hundred paces north-west from the 
creek and just in a line with the blasted gum.'* \ 

Realising that it was quite useless talking to him, 
and that if I wished to prolong his life I must get him 
to bed as soon as possible, I requested one of the men 
standing by to lend a hand and help me to carry 
him into my hut. This was evidently the chance 
Bartram wanted. 
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" To the devil with such foolery," he cried, " You, 
Johnstone, stand back and let the man alone. I'll not 
have him malingering here, I tell yon. I know his 
little game, and yours too, Fennethome, and I warn 
you, if you take him into your hut I'll give you the 
sack that instant, and so you remember what I say." 

*' But you surely don't want the man to die ? " I 
cried, astonished almost beyond the reach of words at 
his barbarity. *' Can't you see how ill he is ? 
Examine him for yourself. He is delirious now, and 
if he's not looked to he'll be dead in a few hours." 

*' And a good job too," said the manager brutally. 
" For my part, I believe he's only shamming. Any 
way I'm not going to have him doctored here. If he's 
as ill as you say I'll send him up to the Mail Change, 
and they can doctor him there. He looks as if he 
had enough money about him to pay Gibbs his 
footing." 

As Garman was in rags and his condition evi- 
denced the keenest poverty, this sally was treated as 
a fine joke by the overseer and the understrappers, 
who roared with laughter, and swore that they had 
never heard anything better in their lives. It roused 
my blood, however, to boiling pitch, and I resolved 
that, come what might, I would not desert my friend. 

" If you send him away to the Mail Change," I 
cried, looking Bartrand square in the eye, '' where 
you hope they won't take him in— and, even if they do, 
you know they'll not take the trouble to nurse him — 
you'll be as much a murderer as the man who stabi 
another to the heart, and so I tell you to your face." 

Bartrand came a step closer to me, with his fists 
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clenched and bis face showing as white with passion 
as his tanned skin would permit. 

" You call me a murderer, you dog ? " he hissed. 
" Then, by God, I'll act up to what I've been threat- 
ening to do these months past and clear you off the 
place at once. Pack up your traps and make yourself 
scarce within an hour, or, by the Lord Harry, I'll 
forget myself and take my boot to you. I've had 
enough of your fine gentleman airs, my dandy, and 
I tell you the place will smell sweeter when you're 
out of it." 

I saw his dodge, and understood why he had be- 
haved towards Ben in such a scurvy fashion. But 
not wanting to let him see that I was upset by his 
behaviour, I looked him straight in the face as coolly 
as I knew how and said — 

" So you're going to get rid of me because I'm man 
enough to want to save the life of an old friend, 
Mr. Bartrand, are you ? Well, then, let me tell you 
that you're a meaner hound than even I took you 
for, and that is saying a great deal. However, since 
you wish me to be off 111 go." 

" If you don't want to be pitched into the Creek 
yonder you'll go without giving me any more of your 
lip," he answered. *' I tell you I'm standing just 
about all I can carry now. If we weren't in Australia, 
but across the water in some countries I've known, 
you'd have been dangling from that gum tree over 
yonder by this time." 

I paid no attention to this threat, but, still keeping 
as calm as I possibly could, requested him to inform 
me if I was to consider myself discharged. 
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** You bet you are," said he, " and I'll not be happy 
till I've seen your back on the sand ridge yonder." 

*' Then," said I, *' I'll go without more words. But 
I'll trouble you for my cheque before I do so. Also 
for a month's wages in lieu of notice." 

Without answering he stepped over Ben*s prostrate 
form and proceeded into the store. I went to my hut 
and rolled up my swag. This done, I returned to the 
office, to find them hoisting Ben into the tray buggy 
which was to take him to the Mail Change, twenty 
miles distant. The manager stood in the verandah 
with a cheque in his hand. When I approached he 
handed it to me with an ill-concealed grin of satisfac- 
tion on his face. 

" There is your money, and I'll have your receipt," 
he said. Then, pointing to a heap of harness beyond 
the verandah rails, he continued, ''Your riding saddle 
is yonder, and also your pack saddles and bridles. 
I've sent a black boy down for your horses. When 
they come up you can clear out as fast as you please. 
If I catch you on the Bun again look out, that's all." 

" I'll not trouble you, never fear," I answered. " I 
have no desire to see you or Markapurlie again as 
long as I live. But before I go I've got something to 
say to you, and I want these men to hear it. I want 
them to know that I consider you a mean, lying, con- 
temptible murderer. And, what's more, I'm going to 
let them see me cowhide you within an inch of your 
rascally life." 

I held a long green-hide quirt in my hand, and 
as I spoke I advanced upon him, makhig it whistle 
in the air. But surprised as he was at my audacity 
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MY CHANCE IN LIFE. 18 

he was BoflSciently quick to frustrate my intention. 
Bushing in at me he attempted to seize the hand 
that held the whip, but he did not affect his purpose 
until I had given him a smart cut with it across 
the face. Then, seeing that he meant fighting, 
for I will do him the justice to say that he was no 
coward, I threw the thong away and gave him battle 
with my fists. He was not the sort of foe to be taken 
lightly. The man had a peculiar knack of his own, 
and, what was more, he was as hard as whalebone and 
almost as pliable. However he had not the advantage 
of the training I had had, nor was he as powerful a 
man. I let him have it straight from the shoulder as 
often and as hard as he would take it, and three times 
he measured his full length in the dust. Each time 
he came up with a fresb mark upon his face, and I 
can tell you the sight did me good. My blood was 
thoroughly afire by this time, and the only thing that 
could cool it was the touch of his face against my 
fist. At last I caught him on the point of the jaw 
and he went down all of a heap and lay like a log, 
just as he had fallen, breathing heavily. The over- 
seer went across to him, and kneeling by his side, 
lifted his head. 

*' I believe you've killed him," said he, turning to 
me with an evil look upon his face. 

"Don't you believe it," I answered. "It would 
have saved the hangman a J9b if I had, for, you take 
my word for it, he'll live to be hung yet." 

I was right in my first assertion, for in a few 
moments the manager opened his eyes and looked 
about him in a dazed fashion. Seeing this I 
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went off to tha stock yard and saddled my horses, 
then, with a last look at the station and my late 
antagonist, who at that moment was being escorted by 
the overseer to his own residence, I climbed into my 
saddle, and) taking the leading rein of the pack horse 
from the black boy's hand, set off over the sand hills 
in the direction taken by the cart containing poor Ben. 

Beaching the Mail Change — a miserable iron build- 
ing of four rooms, standing in the centre of a stretch 
of the dreariest plain a man could well imagine — 
I interviewed the proprietor and engaged a room 
in which to nurse my sick friend back to life. Having 
done this I put Ben to bed and enJeavoured to discover 
what on earth was the matter with him. At that 
moment I verily believe I would have given anything 
I possessed, or should have been likely to possess, for 
five minutes' conversation with a doctor. I had never 
seen a case of the kind before, and was hopelessly 
fogged as to what course I should pursue in treating 
it. To my thinking it looked like typhoid, and having 
heard that in such cases milk should be the only diet, 
I bespoke a goat from the landlord*s herd and relegated 
her to Ben's exclusive use. 

My chief prayer for the next month was that it 
might never be necessary for me to pass through 
such an awful time again. For three weeks I fought 
with the disease night and day, one moment cheered 
by a gleam of hope, the next despairing entirely of 
success. All the time I was quite aware that I was 
being spied upon, and that all my sayings and doings 
were reported to the manager by my landlord when he 
took over the weekly mail bag. But as I had no 
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desire to hide anything^ and nothing, save Ben's 
progress, to tell, this gave me but the smallest con- 
cern. Being no longer in his employ, Bartrand 
could do me no further mischief, and so long as I 
paid the extortionate charge demanded by the pro- 
prietor of the shanty for board and residence, I knew 
he would have no fault to find with my presence there. 

Somewhere or another I remembered to have 
read that, in the malady from which I believed 
my old friend was suffering, on or about the twenty- 
first day the crisis is reached, and afterwards a 
change should be observable. My suspicions proved 
correct, for on that very day Ben became conscious, 
and after that his condition began perceptibly to im- 
prove. For nearly a week, though still as feeble as 
a month-old child, he mended rapidly. Then, for 
some mysterious reason he suffered a relapse, lost 
ground as fast as he had gained it, and on the twelfth 
day, counting from the one mentioned above, I saw 
that his case was hopeless, and realised that all my 
endeavours had been in vain. 

How well I remember that miserable afternoon ! It 
had been scorchingly hot ever since sunrise, and the 
little room in which I watched beside the sick man's 
bed was like a furnace. From my window I could see 
the stretch of sunbaked plain rising and falling away 
towards the horizon in endless monotony. In the 
adjoining bar I could hear the voices of the landlord 
and three bushmen who, according to custom, had 
come over to drink themselves into delirium on their 
hard-earned savings, and were facilitating the business 
with all possible despatch. On the bed poor Ben 
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tumbled and tossed, talking wildly to himself and 
repeating over and over again the same words 
I had heard him utter that afternoon at Marka- 
purlie — **five hundred paces north-weit from the creek, 
and just in a lins with the blasted gum.*' What - 
he meant by it was more than I could tell, but I was > 
soon to discover, and that discovery was destined to ' 
bring me as near the pit of damnation as it is possible 
for a man to get without actually falling into it. 

A little before sundown I left the bedroom and went 
out into the verandah. The heat and the closeness of 
the sick room had not had a good effect upon me, and I 
felt wretchedly sick and ill. I sat down on a bench and 
took in the hopeless view. A quarter of a mile away 
across the plain a couple of wild turkeys were feeding, 
at the same time keeping a sharp look-out about them, 
and on the very edge of the north-eastern horizon a 
small cloud of dust proclaimed the coming of the mail 
coach, which I knew had been expected since sunrise 
that morning. I watched it as it loomed larger and 
larger, and did not return to my patient until the 
clumsy, lumbering concern, drawn by five panting 
horses, had pulled up before the hostelry. It was the 
driver's custom to pass the night at the Change, and 
to go on again at daylight the following morning. 

When I had seen the horses unharnessed and had 
spoken to the driver, who was an old friend, I made 
my way back to Ben's room. To my delight I found 
him conscious once more. I sat down beside the bed 
and told Viith how glad I was to see that his senses had 
returned to him. 

"Ay, old lad," he answered feebly, "I know ye. 
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But I shan't do bo for long. I'm done for now, and I 
know it. This time to-morrow old Ben will know for 
hisBelf what truth there is in the yarns the sky-pilots 
spin us about heaven and hell." 

"Don't you believe it, Ben," I answered, feeling 
that although I agreed with him it was my duty to 
endeavour to cheer him up. " You're worth a good 
many dead men yet. You're not going out this trip 
by a great deal. We shall have you packing your 
swag for a new rush before you can look round. I'll 
be helping sink a good shaft inside a month." 

'' Never again," he answered ; '' the only shaft I 
shall ever have anything to do with now will be six by 
two, and when I'm once down in it I'll never see 
daylight again." 

"Well you're not going to talk any more now. 
Try and have a nap if you can. Sleep's what you 
want to bring your strength back." 

" I shall have enough and to spare of that directly," 
he answered. " No, lad, I want to talk to you. I've 
got something on my mind that I must say while I've 
the strength to do it." 

But I wouldn't hear him. 

" If you don't try to get to sleep," I said, " I shall 
clear out and leave you. I'll hear what you've got to 
say later on. There will be plenty of time for that by 
and bye." 

"As you please," he replied resignedly. "It's for 
you to choose. If you'd only listen, I could tell you 
what will make you the richest man on earth. If I 
die without telling you, you'll only have yourself to 
thank for it. Now do you want me to go to sleep ? " 
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" Yo8| I do ! " I said, thinking the poor fellow was 
growing delirious again. ''I want you to try more 
than ever. When yon wake up again I'll promise 
to listen as long as you like." 

He did not argue the point any further, but laid his 
head down on his pillow again, and in a few moments 
was dozing quietly. 

When he woke again the lamp on the ricketty deal 
table near the bed had been lit some time. I had 
been reading a Sydney paper which I had picked up 
in the bar, and was quite unprepared for the choking 
cry with which he attracted my attention. Throwing 
down the paper I went across to the bed and asked 
him how he felt. 

" Mortal bad," was his answer. " It won't be long 
now afore I'm gone. Laddie, I must say what I've got 
to say quickly, and you must listen with all your ears." 

''I'll listen, never fear," I roplied, hoping that 
my acquiescence might soothe him. ''What is it 
you have upon your mind ? You know I'll do any- 
thing I can to help you." 

" I know that, laddie. You've been a good friend 
to me, an' now, please God, I'm going to do a good 
stroke for you. Help me to sit up a bit." 

I lifted him up by placing my arm under his 
shoulders, and, when I had propped the pillows 
behind him, took my seat again. 

" You remember the time I left you to go and try 
my luck on that new field down South, don't you? " 

I nodded. 

" Well, I went down there and worked like a galley 
slave for three monthS| only to come off the field a 
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poorer man than I went on to it. It was never any 
goodi and the whole rush was a fraud. Having found 
this out I set off by myself from Kalaman Township 
into the West, thinking I would prospect round a bit 
before I tackled another place. Leaving the Darling 
behind me I struck out for the Boolga BangCi always 
having had a sort of notion that there was gold in 
that part of the country if only folk could get at it.'' 

He panted, and for a few moments I thought he 
would be unable to finish his story. Large beads of 
perspiration stood upon his forehead, and he gasped 
for breath, as a fish does when first taken from the 
water. Then he pulled himself together and continued : 

'' Welly for three months I lived among those lonely 
hills, for all the world like a black fellow, never seeing 
a soul for the whole of that time. You must remem- 
ber that for what's to come. Gully after gully, and 
hill after hill I tried, but all in vain. In some places 
there were prospects, but when I worked at them they 
never came to anything. But one day, just as I was 
thinking of turning back, just by chance I struck the 
right spot. When I sampled it I could hardly believe my 
eyes. I tell you this, laddie," here his voice sunk to a 
whisper as he said impressively, " there's gold enough 
there to set us both up as millionaires a dozen times 
over." 

I looked at him in amazement. Was this delirium? 
or had he really found what he had averred ? I was 
going to question him, but he held up his hand to me 
to be silent. 

** Don't talk," he said ; ^* I haven't much time left. 
See that there's nobody at the door." 
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I crossed and opened the door leading into the 
main passage of the dwelling. Was it only fancy, or 
did I really hear someone tip-toeing away ? At any 
rate whether anybody had been eavesdropping or not, 
the passage was empty enoagh when I looked into it. 
Having taken my seat at the bedside again, Ben 
placed his clammy hand npon my arm and said — 

** As soon as I found what I'd got, I covered up all 
traces of my work and cut across country to find you. 
I sent you a letter from Thargomindah telling you to 
chuck up your billet and meet me on the road, bat I 
suppose you never received it?" 

I shook my head. If only I had done so what a 
vast difference it might have made in both our lives. 

''Well," continued Ben, with increased difficulty, 
'' as no letter came I made my way west as best I 
could, to find you. On Cooper's Gredi I was taken ill, 
and a precious hard time I had of it. Every [day 
I was getting worse, and by the time I reached Marka- 
purlie I was done for, as you know." 

"But what did you want with me?" I asked, 
surprised that he should have taken so much trouble 
to find me when Fortune was staring him in the 
face. 

" I wanted you to stand in with me, lad. I wanted 
a little capital to start work on, and I reckoned as 
you'd been so long in one place, you'd probably have 
saved a bit. Now it's all done for as far as I'm con- 
cerned. It seems a bit rough, don't it, that after 
hunting for the right spot all my life long, I should 
have found it just when it's no use to me ? Howso- 
ever, it's there for you, laddie, and I don't know but 
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what you'll make better use of it than I should have 
done. Now listen here." 

He drew me still closer to him and whispered in my 
ear — 

" As soon as I'm gone make tracks for the Boolga 
Bange. Don't waste a minute. You ought to do it 
in three weeks, travelling across country with good 
horses. Find the head of the creek, and follow it 
down till you reach the point where it branches off to 
the east and leaves the hills. There are three big 
rocks at the bend, and half a mile or so due south 
from them there's a big dead gum, struck by light- 
ning, maybe. Step five hundred paces from the 
rocks up the hillside fair north-west, and that should 
bring you level with the blasted gum. Here's a bit 
of paper with it all planned out so that you can't 
make a mistake." 

He pulled out half a sheet of greasy note-paper 
from his bosom and gave it to me. 

" It don't look much there; but you mark my words, 
it will prove to be the biggest gold mine on earth, and 
that's saying a deal ! Peg out your claim as soon 
as you get there, and then apply to Government in 
the usual way for the Discoverer's Bight. And may 
you make your fortune out of it for your kindness to 
a poor old man." 

He laid his head back, exhausted with so much 
talking, and closed his eyes. Nearly half-an-hour 
went by before he spoke again. Then he said wearily, — 

" Laddie, I won't be sorry when it's all over. But 
still I can't help thinking I would like to have seen 
that mine." 
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He died almost on the stroke of midnight, and we 
buried him next day on the little sandhill at the back 
of the grog shanty. That I was much affected by the 
poor old man's decease it would be idle to deny, even 
if I desired to do so. The old fellow had been a good 
mate to me, and, as far as I knew, I was the only 
friend he had in the world. In leaving me his secret, 
I inherited all he died possessed of. But if that 
turned out as he had led me to expect it would do, I 
should, indeed, be a made man. In order, however, to 
prevent a disappointment that would be too crushing, 
I determined to place no faith in it. My luck had 
hitherto been so bad that it seemed impossible it 
could ever change. To tell the truth, I was feeling 
far too ill by this time to think much about anything 
outside myself. During the last few days my appe- 
tite had completely vanished, my head ached almost 
to distraction, and my condition generally betokened 
the approach of a high fever. 

As we left the grave and prepared to return to the 
house, I reeled. Oibbs, the landlord, put his arm 
round me to steady me. 

*' Come, hold up," he said, not unkindly. " Bite 
on the bullet, my lad. We shall have to doctor you 
next if this is the way you are going on." 

I felt too ill to reply, so I held my tongue and con- 
centrated all my energies on the difficult task of 
walking home. When I reached the house I was put 
to bed, and Gibbs and his slatternly wife took it in 
turns to wait upon me. That night I lost conscious- 
ness, and remember nothing further of what hap- 
pened until I came to my senses, in the same room 
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and bed which had been occupied by Ben, some three 
weeks later. I was so weak then that I felt more of 
a desire to die and be done with it, than to continue 
the fight for existence. But my constitution was an 
extraordinary one, I suppose, for little by little I 
regained my strength, until, at the end of six 
weeks, I was able to leave my bed and hobble into 
the verandah. All this time the story of Ben*s 
mine had been simmering in my brain. The chart 
he had given me lay where I had placed it before 
I was taken ill, namely, in my shirt pocket, and one 
morning I took it out and studied it carefully. What 
was it worth ? Millions or nothing ? But that was 
a question for the future to decide. 

Before putting it back into its hiding place I turned 
it over and glanced at the back. To my surprise there 
was a large blot there that I felt prepared to swear had 
not been upon it when Ben had given it to me. The 
idea disquieted me exceedingly. I cudgelled my brains 
to find some explanation for it, but in vain. One 
thought made me gasp with fright. Had it been ab- 
stracted from my pocket during my illness ? If this 
were so I might be forestalled. I consoled myself, 
. however, with the reflection that, even if it had been 
examined by strangers, no harm would be done, for 
beyond the bare points of the compass it contained no 
description of the place, or where it was situated ; 
only the plan of a creek, a dotted line running five 
hundred paces north-west and a black spot indicating a 
blasted gum tree. As Ben had given me my directions 
in a whisper, I was convinced in my own mind that it 
was quite impossible for anyone else to share my secret. 
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A week later I settled my account with Gibbs, and 
having purchased sufficient stores from him to carry 
me on my way, saddled my horses and set off across 
country for the Boolga Bange. I was still weak, but 
my strength was daily coming back to me. By the 
time I reached my destination I felt I should be fit for 
anything. It was a long and wearisome journey, and 
it was not until I had been a month on the road that I 
sighted the range some fifty miles or so ahead of me. 
The day following I camped about ten miles due north 
of it, and had the satisfaction of knowing that next 
morning, all being well, I should be at my destination. 
By this time the idea of the mine, and the possibility 
of the riches that awaited me, had grown upon me 
to such an extent that I could think of nothing else. 
It occupied my waking thoughts, and was the con- 
tinual subject of my dreams by night. A thousand 
times or more, as I made my way south, I planned 
what I would do with my vast wealth when I should 
have obtained it, and to such a pitch did this notion 
at last bring me that the vaguest thought that my 
journey might after all be fruitless hurt me like 
positive pain. 

That night's camp, so short a distance from my 
Eldorado, was an extraordinary one. My anxiety was 
80 great that I could not sleep, but spent the greater 
part of the night tramping about near my fire, watch- 
ing the eastern heavens and wishing for day. As 
soon as the first sign of light was in the sky I ran 
up my horses, saddled them, and without waiting to 
cook a breakfast, set off for the hills which I could see 
rising like a faint blue cloud above the tree tops to the 
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Boath. Little more than half-an-hoar's ride from my 
camp brought me to the creek, which I followed to the 
spot indicated on the chart. My horses would not 
travel fast enough to keep pace with my impatience. 
My heart beat so furiously that I felt as if I should 
choke, and when I found the course of the stream 
trending off in a south-easterly direction, I felt as it 
another hour's suspense must inevitably terminate 
my existence. 

Ahead of me I could see the top of the range rising 
quite distinctly above the timber, and every moment 
I expected to burst upon the plain which Ben had 
described to me. When I did, I almost fell from my 
saddle in sheer terror. The plain was certainly there, 
the trend of the river, the rocks and the hillside were 
just as they had been described to me, but there was 
one vital difference — the whole place was covered with 
tents, and alive with men. The field had been dis- 
eaveredf and notr, in aU human probability, my claim 
was gone. The very thought shook me like the ague. 
Like a madman I pressed my heels into my horse's 
sides, crossed the creek and began to climb the hill. 
Pegged-out claims and a thousand miners, busy as 
ants in an ant heap, surrounded me on every side. 
I estimated my five hundred paces from the rocks on 
the creek bank, and pushed on until I had the blasted 
gum, mentioned on the chart, bearing due south. 
Hereabouts, to my despair, the claims were even 
thicker than before — ^not an inch of ground was left 
unoccupied. 

Suddenly, straight before me, from a shaft head on the 
exact spot described by Ben, appeared the face of a man 
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I sboold have known anywhere in the world — ^it was the 
face of my old enemy Bartrand. Directly I saw it the 
whole miserable truth dawned upon me, and I under- 
stood as clearly as daylight how I had been duped. 

Springing from my saddle and leaving my animals to 

stray where they would, I dashed across the interven- 

jing space and caught him just as he emerged from the 

shaft. He recognised me instantly, and turned as pale 

as death. In my rage I could have strangled him 

where he stood, as easily as I would have done a 
chicken. 

" Thief and murderer," I cried, beside myself with 
rage and not heeding who might be standing by. 
''Give up the mine you have stolen from me. 
Give up the mine, or, as I live, I'll kill you." 

He could not answer, for the reason that my grip 
upon his throat was throttling him. But the noise he 
made brought his men to his assistance. By main 
force they dragged me off, almost foaming at the 
mouth. For the time being I was a maniac, un- 
conscious of everything save that I wanted to kill the 
man who had stolen from me the one great chance of 
my life. 

" Come, come, young fellow, easy does it," cried an 
old miner, who had come up with the crowd to 
enquire the reason of the excitement. *' What's all 
this about ? What has he done to you ? " 

Without a second's thought I sprang upon a barrel 
and addressed them. Speaking with all the eloquence 
at my command, I first asked them if there was any- 
one present who remembered me. There was a dead 
silence for nearly a minute, then a burly miner 
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standing at the back of the crowd shouted that he did. 
He had worked a claim next door to mine at Ban- 
yah Creek, he Baid, and was prepared to swear to my 
identity whenever I might wish him to do so. I asked 
him if he could tell me the name of my partner on 
that field, and he instantly answered '' Old Ben 
Garman." My identity and my friendship with Ben 
having been thus established, I described Ben's 
arrival at Markapurlie, and Bartrand's treatment of ua 
both. I went on to tell them how I had nursed the 
old man until he died, and how on his deathbed he 
had told me of the rich find he had made in the 
Boolga Banges. I gave the exact distances, and 
flourished the chart before their faces so that all 
might see it. I next described Gibbs as one of 
Bartrand's tools, and commented upon the ink-stain, 
on the back of the plan which had aroused my 
curiosity after my illness. This done, I openly taxed 
Bartrand with having stolen my secret, and dared him 
to deny it. As if in confirmation of my accusation, it 
was then remembered by those present that he had 
been the first man upon tiie field, and, moreover, that 
he had settled on the exact spot marked upon my 
plan. After this, the crowd began to imagine that 
there might really be something in the charge I 
had brought against the fellow. Bartrand, I dis- 
covered later, had followed his old Queensland tactics, 
and by his bullying had made himself objectionable 
upon the field. For this reason the miners were not 
prejudiced in his favour. 

In the middle of our dispute, and just at the 
moment when ominous cries of ** Lynch him " were 
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beginning to go up, there was a commotion behind us, 
and presently the Commissioner, accompanied by an 
escort of troopers, put in an appearance, and enquired 
the reason of the crowd. Having been informed, the 
great man beckoned me to him and led me down the 
hill to the tent, which at that time was used as a 
Court House. Here I was confronted with Bartrand, 
and ordered to tell my tale. I did so, making the 
most I could of the facts at my disposal. The 
Commissioner listened attentively, and when I had 
finished turned to Bartrand. 

*' Where did you receive the information which led 
you to make your way to this particular spot ? " he 
asked. 

'' From the same person who gave this man his," 
coolly replied Bartrand. '' If Mr. Pennethome had 
given me an opportunity, I would willingly have made 
this explanation earlier. But on the hill yonder he 
did all the talking, and I was permitted no chance to 
get in a word." 

** You mean to say then," said the Commissioner in 
his grave, matter-of-fact way, ** that this Ben Garman 
supplied you with the information that led you to this 
spot — ^prior to seeing Mr. Pennethome." 

''That is exactly what I do mean," replied 
Bartrand quickly. ** Mr. Pennethome, who at that 
time was in my employment as storekeeper upon 
Markapurlie Station, was out at one of the boundary 
riders' huts distributing rations when Garman arrived. 
The latter was feeling very ill, and not knowing how 
long he might be able to get about, was most anxious 
to find sufficient capital to test this mine without 
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delay. After enqoirj I agreed to invest the money he 
required, and we had just settled the matter in 
amicable fashion when he fell upon the ground in a 
dead faint. Almost at the same instant Mr. Penne- 
thome put in an appearance and behaved in a most 
unseemly manner. Unless his motives are revenge, I 
cannot conceive, your worship, why I should have 
been set upon in this fashion." 

The Commissioner turned to me. 

" What have you to say to this ? " he asked. 

" Only that he lies," I answered furiously. ** He 
lies in every particular. He has been my enemy 
from the very first moment I set eyes upon him, 
and I feel as certain as that I am standing before 
you now, that Ben Garman did not reveal to 
him his secret. I nursed the old man on his death- 
bed, and if he had confided his secret to any one he 
would have been certain to tell me. But he impressed 
upon me the fact that he had not done so. When he 
was dead I became seriously ill in my turn, and the 
information that led to this man's taking up the claim 
was stolen from me, I feel convinced, while I was in 
my delirium. The man is a bully and a liar, and not 
satisfied with that record, he has made himself a 
thief." 

** Hush, hush, my man," said the Commissioner, 
soothingly. ** You must not talk in that way here. 
Now be off, both of you, let me hear of no quarrelling, 
and to-morrow I will give my decision." 

We bowed and left him, each hating the other like 
poison, as you may be sure. 

Next morning a trooper discovered me camped by 
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the Greek, and conducted me to the Commissioner's 
presence. I found him alone, and when I was ushered 
in he asked me to sit down. 

** Mr. Pennethome/' said he, when the trooper had 
departed, ** I have sent for you to talk to you about 
the charge you have brought against the proprietor of 
the * Wheel of Fortune ' mine on the hillside yonder. 
After mature consideration, I'm afraid I cannot 
further consider your case. You must see for your- 
self that you have nothing at all to substantiate the 
charge you make beyond your own bald assertion. If, 
as you say, you have been swindled, yours is indeed a 
stroke of bad luck, for the mine is a magnificent 
property ; but if, on the other hand — as I must per- 
force believe, since he was first upon the field — 
Bartrand's statement is a true one, then I can only 
think you have acted most unwisely in behaving as 
you have done. If you will be guided by me, you 
will let the matter drop. Personally I do not see that 
you can do anything else. Bartrand evidently 
received the news before you did, and, as I said just 
now, in proof of that we have the fact that he was 
first on the field. There is no gainsaying that." 

** But I was ill and could not come," I burst out. 
** I tell you he stole from me the information that 
enabled him to get here at all." 

** Pardon me, I do not know that. And now it only 
remains for me to ask you to remember that we can 
have no disturbance here." 

*' I will make no disturbance," I answered. ** You 
need have no fear of that. If I cannot get possession 
of my property by fair means I shall try elsewhere." 
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''That does not concern me/' he replied. ''Only, I 
think on the evidence you have at present in your 
poBsesBion you'll be wasting your time and your 
money. By the way, your name is Gilbert Penne- 
thome, is it not ? " 

" Yes/' I said, without much interest, " and much 
good it has ever done me." 

"I ask the question because there's an advertise- 
ment in the Sydney Morning Herald which seems to 
be addressed to you. Here it is ! " 

He took up a paper and pointed to a few lines in 
the " agony " column. When he handed it to me I 
read the following : — 

" If Gilbert Pennethome, third son of the late Sir 
Anthony William Pennethome, Bart., of Polton-Penna, 
in the Comity of Cornwall, England, at present believed 
to be resident in Australia, will apply at the office of 
Messrs. Grey and Dawkett, solicitors, Macqaarie Street, 
Sydney, he will hear of something to his advantage.** 

I looked at the paper in a dazed sort of fashion, and 
then, having thanked the Commissioner for his kind- 
ness, withdrew. In less than two hours I was on my 
way to Sydney to interview Messrs. Grey and Dawkett. 
On arriving I discovered their office, and when I 
had established my identity, learned from them that 
my father had died suddenly while out hunting, six 
months before, and that by his will I had benefited 
to the extent of five thousand pounds sterling. 

Three days later the excitement and bitter disap- 
pointment through which I had lately passed brought 
on a relapse of my old illness, and for nearly a 
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fortnight I hovered between life and death in the 
Sydney Hospital, When I left that charitable institu- 
tion it was to learn that Bartrand was the sole 
possessor of what was considered the richest gold 
mine in the world, and that he, after putting it into 
the hands of reliable officers, had left Australia for 
London. 

As soon as I was quite strong again I packed up my 
traps, and, with the lust of murder in my heart, 
booked a passage in a P. and 0. liner, and followed 
him. 



CHAPTER I. 

KNOLAND ONOB MOBB. 

WHEN I reached England, the icy hand of 
winter was upon the land. The streets were 
banked feet high with snow, and the Thames at 
London Bridge was nothing but a mass of floating ice 
upon which an active man could have passed from 
shore to shore. Poor homeless wretches were to be 
seen sheltering themselves in every nook and cranny, 
and the morning papers teemed with gruesome 
descriptions of dead bodies found in drifts, of 
damage done to property, and of trains delayed and 
Bnowed up in every conceivable part of the country. 
Such a winter had not been experienced for years, and 
when I arrived and realised what it meant for myself, 
I could not but comment on my madness in having 
left an Australian summer to participate in such a 
direful state of things. 

Immediately on arrival I made my way to 
Blankerton's Hotel, off the Strand, and installed my- 
self there. It was a nice, quiet place, and suited me 
admirably. The voyage home from Australia had 
done me a world of good — that is to say as far as my 
bodily health was concerned — but it was doubtful 
whether it had relieved my brain of any of the 
pressure recent events in Australia had placed upon 
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it. Though nearly three months had elapsed since 
my terrible disappointment in the Boolga Ranges, I 
had not been able to reconcile myself to it ; and as the 
monotonous existence on board ship allowed me more 
leisure, it probably induced me to brood upon it more 
than I should otherwise have done. At any rate, my 
first thought on reaching London was that I was in 
the same City with my enemy, and my second to 
wonder how I could best get even with him. All day 
and all night this idea held possession of my brain. 
I could think of nothing but my hatred of the man, 
and as often as I saw his name mentioned in the 
columns of the Press, the more vehement my desire 
to punish him became. Looking back on it now it 
seems to me that I could not have been quite 
right in my head at that time, though to all intents 
and purposes I was as rational a being as ever 
stepped in shoe leather. In proof of what I 
mean, I can remember, times out of number, 
talking sensibly and calmly enough in the smoking 
room, and then going upstairs to my bedroom and 
leaning out of my window, from which a glimpse of 
the Strand was obtainable, to watch the constant 
stream of passers by and to wonder if Bartrand were 
among the number. I would imagine myself meet- 
ing him and enticing him into one of those dark 
passages leading from the gas-lit thoroughfare, and 
then, when I had revealed my identity, drawing a 
knife from my sleeve and stabbing him to his 
treacherous heart. On another occasion I spent hours 
concocting a most ingenious plan for luring him on 
to the Embankment late at night, and arranging that 
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when I got him there I would seize him with irre- 
Bistible force and throw him over into the stream. I 
could picture him struggling among the ice floes, the 
freezing water numbing his limbs more and more 
with every passing second ; and, in fancy, would follow 
him along the bank, taunting him with his treachery, 
until the cold proved too much for him and he dis- 
appeared from my sight. Hundreds of such schemes 
occupied my brain to the exclusion of almost every 
other thought, and the more I perfected them the 
more my hatred grew. At this point I must pause 
to make an explanation. I am quite aware that in 
thus candidly revealing the depraved condition of my 
heart at that particular period I am not presenting 
myself in a very favourable light ; but, I contend, if I 
desire to set this chronicle of the blackest portion of 
my life before my reader in such a way that he may 
see for himself exactly what induced me to consider 
the awful temptation which was afterwards placed 
before me, I must not keep any single item back from 
him. To refrain from revealing the motives would 
be to give a false notion of the effects, and that I 
have no desire at all to do. 

The day following my return to the mother country 
was destined to prove an eventful one. According to 
custom I rose early and went for a stroll. It was half 
dark and a bitterly cold morning ; the air along the 
Embankment, which I chose for my promenade, could 
only be described as Arctic. Ice floes covered the 
water from bank to bank, and flocks of ravenous gulls 
wheeled and screamed above my head. The scene was 
depressing in the extreme, and I turned to retrace 
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my Btepa to my hotel, feeling about as miserable as 
it would be possible for a man to be. What did life 
contain for me now ? I asked myself this question for 
the hundredth time, as I walked up the sombre street ; 
and the answer was, Nothing — absolutely nothing. By 
judiciously investing the amount I had inherited 
under my father's will I had secured to myself an in- 
come approaching two hundred pounds a year, but 
beyond that I had not a penny in the world. I had 
been sick to death of Australia for some years before 
I had thought of leaving it, and my last great disap- 
pointment had not furnished me with any desire to 
return to it. On the other hand I had seen too much 
of the world to be able to settle down to an office life 
in England, and my enfeebled constitution, even had 
I desired to do so, would have effectively debarred me 
from enlisting in the Army. What, therefore, was to 
become of me — ^for I could not entertain the prospect 
of settling down to a sort of vegetable existence on 
my small income — ^I could not see. " Oh, if only I 
had not been taken ill after Ben's death," I said to 
myself again and again; ''what might I not then 
have done? " As it was, that scoundrel Bartrand had 
made millions out of what was really my property, and 
as a result I was a genteel pauper without a hope of 
any sort in the world. As the recollection of my 
disappointment came into my mind, I ground my 
teeth and cursed him ; and for the rest of my walk 
occupied myself thinking of the different ways in 
which I might compass his destruction, and at the 
same time hating myself for lacking the necessary 
pluck to put any one of them into execution. 
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As I reached the entrance to my hotel a paper boy 
oame round the comer crying his wares. 

"'Ere yer are, sir; 'orrible murder in the West 
End/' he said, running to meet me; and, wanting 
something to occupy me until breakfast should be 
ready, I bought a copy and went in and seated myself 
by the hall fire to read it. On the second page was a 
column with the following headline, in large type : — 

" Shockino Tragedy in the West End." 
Feeling in the humour for this sort of literature, I 
began to read. The details were as follows : — 

"It is our unfortunate duty to convey to the world 
this morning the details of a ghastly tragedy which 
occorred last night in the West End. The victim was 
Major-General Charles Brackington, the well-known 
M.F. for Follingworth, whose speech on the Short Ser- 
vice Extension Bill only last week created such a 
sensation among military men. So far the whole afiair 
is shrouded in mystery, but, it is believed, the police are 
in possession of a clue which will ultimately assist them 
in their identification of the assassin. From inquiriei 
made we learn that Major-General Brackington last 
night visited the Boyal Shakespeare Theatre in company 
with his wife and daughter, and having escorted them to 
Chester Square, where his residence is situated, drove 
back to the Veteran Club, of which he is one of the 
oldest and most distinguished members. There he re- 
mained in conversation with some brother officers until 
a quarter past twelve o*clock, when he hailed a passing 
hansom and bade the man drive him home. This order 
was given in the hearing of one of the Club servants, 
whose evidence should prove of importance later on. 
From the time he left the Club until half- past one 
o*clock nothing more was seen of the unfortunate 
gentleman. Then Police- Sergeant Macoinochie, while 
passing along Piccadilly, discovered a man lying in the 
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centre of the road almost opposite the gates of the Boyal 
Academy. GaUing the constable on the beat to his 
assistance, he carried the body to the nearest gas lamp 
and examined it. To his horror he recognised Major- 
General BracMngton, with whose features he was well 
acquainted. Life, however, was extinct. Though eon- 
vinced of this fact, he nevertheless obtained a cab and 
drove straightway to Charing Cross Hospital, where his 
suspicions were confirmed. One singular circumstance 
was then discovered — with the exception of the left 
eyebrow, which had been out completely away, evi« 
dently with some exoeedingly sharp instrument, there 
was not a wound of any sort or description upon the 
body. Death, so the medical authorities asserted, had 
been caused by an overdose of some anesthetic, though 
how administered it was impossible to say. The police are 
now engaged endeavoujring to discover the cabman, whom 
it is stated, the Club servant feels sure he can identify.** 

With a feeling of interest, for which I could not at 
all account, seeing that both the victim and the cab* 
man, whom the police seemed determined to associate 
with the crime, were quite unknown to me, I re-read 
the paragraph, and then went in to breakfast. While 
I was eating I turned the page of the paper, and 
propping it against the cruet stand, scanned the 
fashionable intelligence. Sandwiched in between the 
news of the betrothal of the eldest son of a duke, and 
the demise of a well-known actress, was a paragraph 
which stirred me to the depths of my being. It ran 
as follows : — 

"It b stated on reliable authority that Mr. Bichard 
Bartrand, the well-known Australian millionaire, has 
purchased from the executors of the late Earl of Mount 
Chennington the magnificent property known as Chen- 
nington Castle in Shropshire, including several forms, 
with excellent fishing and shooting.*' 
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I orushed the paper up and threw it angrily away 
from me. So he was going to pose as a county mag- 
nate, was he — this swindler and liar ! — and upon the 
wealth he has filched from me ? If he had been before 
me then, I think I could have found it in my heart to • 
kill him where he stood, regardless of the consequences. 

After breakfast I went for another walk, this time 
in a westerly direction. As I passed along the 
crowded pavements I thought of the bad luck 
which had attended me all my life. From the 
moment I entered the world nothing seemed to 
have prospered that I had taken in hand. As a boy 
I was notorious for my ill-luck at games ; as a man 
good fortune was always conspicuously absent from 
my business ventures ; and when at last a chance for 
making up for it did come in my way, success was 
stolen from me just as I was about to grasp it. 

Turning into Fall Mall, I made my way in the 
direction of St. James's Street, intending to turn 
thence into Piccadilly. As I passed the Minerva Club 
the door swung open, and to my astonishment my 
eldest brother, who had succeeded to the baronetcy 
and estates on my father's death, came down the 
steps. That he recognised me there could be no 
doubt. He could not have helped seeing me even if 
he had wished to do so, and for a moment, I felt 
certain, he did not know what to do. He and I had 
never been on good terms, and when I realised that, 
in spite of my many years' absence from home, he 
was not inclined to offer me a welcome, I made as 
if I would pass on. He, however, hastened after me, 
and caught me before I could turn the comer. 
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** Gilbert/' he said, holding out his hand, but speak- 
ing without either emotion or surprise, ** this is very 
unexpected. I had no notion you were in England. 
How long is it since you arrived? " 

'' I reached London yesterday/' I answered, with a 
corresponding coolness, as I took his hand. For, 
as I have said, there was that in his face which 
betrayed no pleasure at seeing me. 

He was silent for half a minute or so, and I could 
see that he was wondering how he could best get 
rid of me. 

''You have heard of our father's death, I suppose? " 
he said at last. 

''I learnt the news in Sydney," I replied. ''I have 
also received the five thousand pounds he left me." 

He made no comment upon the smallness of the 
amount in proportion to the large sums received by 
himself and the rest of the family, nor did he refer 
in any other way to our parent's decease. Any one 
watching us might have been excused had they taken 
us for casual acquaintances, so cool and distant were 
we with one another. Presently I enquired, for 
politeness sake, after his wife, who was the daughter ^ 
of the Marquis of Belgravia, and whom I had, so fai; 
never seen. 

''Ethelberta unfortunately is not very well at 
present," he answered. ''Sir James Feckleton has 
ordered her complete rest and quiet, and I regret, 
for that reason, I shall not be able to see as much of 
you as I otherwise should have hoped to do. Is it 
your intention to remain very long in England?" 

" I have no notion," I replied, truthfully. "I may 
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be here a week — a year — or for the rest of my life. 
But you need not be afraid, I shall not force my 
society upon you. From your cordial welcome home, 
I gather that, the less you see of me the more you 
will appreciate the relationship we bear to one 
another. Good morning." 

Without more words I turned upon my heel and 
strolled on down the street, leaving him looking very 
uncomfortable upon the pavement. There and then 
I registered a vow that, come what might, I would 
have no more to do with my own family. 

Leaving Fall Mall behind me, I turned up St. 
James's Street and made my way into Ficcadilly. Li 
spite of the slippery roads, the streets were well filled 
with carriages, and almost opposite Burlington House 
I noticed a stylish brougham drawn up beside the 
footpath. Just as I reached it the owner left the 
shop before which it was standing, and crossed the 
pavement towards it. Notwithstanding the expensive 
fur coat he wore, the highly polished top hat, and his 
stylish appearance generally, I knew him at once 
for Bartrand, my greatest enemy on earth. He did not 
see me, for which I could not help feeling thankful; 
but I had seen him, and the remembrance of his face 
haunted me for the rest of my walk. The brougham, 
the horses, even the obsequious servants, should have 
been mine. I was the just, lawful owner of them all. 

After dinner that evening I was sitting in the smok- 
ing room looking into the fire and, as usual, brooding 
over my unfortunate career, when an elderly gentle- 
man, seated in an armchair opposite me, laid his 
paper on his knee and addressed me. 
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^' It's a very Btrange thing about these murders," 
he said, shaking his head. ** I don't understand it at 
all. Major-General Brackington last night, and now 
Lord Beryworth this morning." 

"Do you mean to say there has been another 
murder of the same kind to-day?" I enquired, with 
a little shudder as I thought how nearly his subject 
coincided with the idea in my own head. 

'' I do," he answered. '' The facts of the case are 
as follows : — At eleven o'clock this morning the peer 
in question, who, you must remember, was for many 
years Governor of one of our Australian capitals, 
walked down the Strand in company with the Duke 
of Garth and Sir Charles Mandervan. Beaching 
Norfolk Street he bade his friends ' good-bye,' and 
left them. From that time until a quarter past one 
o'clock, when some children went in to play in Dahlia 
Court, Camden Town, and found the body of an 
elderly gentleman lying upon the ground in a peculiar 
position, he was not seen again. Frightened at their 
discovery, the youngsters ran out and informed the 
policeman on the beat, who returned with them to 
the spot indicated. When he got there he discovered 
that life had been extinct for some time." 

"But what reason have the authorities for con- 
necting this case with that of Major - General 
Brackington ? " 

" Well, in the first place, on account of the simi- 
larity in the victims' ranks ; and in the second, 
because the same extraordinary ansBsthetic seems to 
have been the agent in both cases ; and thirdly, 
for the reason that the same peculiar mutilation was 
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practised. When Lord Beryworth was found, his left 
eyebrow had been cut completely away. Strange, is 
it not ? " 

" Horrible, I call it," I answered with a shudder. 
''It is to be hoped the police will soon run the 
murderer to earth." 

If I had only known what I do now I wonder if 
I should have uttered that sentiment with so much 
fervour ? I very much doubt it. 

The following evening, for some reason or another, 
certainly not any desire for enjoyment, I visited a 
theatre. The name or nature of the piece performed 
I cannot now remember. I only know that I sat in 
the pit, in the front row, somewhere about the middle, 
and that I was so hemmed in by the time the 
curtain went up, that I could not move hand or foot. 
After the little introductory piece was finished the 
more expensive parts of the house began to fill, and I 
watched with a bitter sort of envy the gaiety and 
enjoyment of those before me. My own life seemed 
one perpetually unpleasant dream, in which I had 
to watch the happiness of the world and yet take 
no share in it myself. But unhappy as I thought 
myself then, my cup of sorrow was as yet far from 
being full. Fate had arranged that it should be filled 
to overflowing, and that I should drink it to the very 
dregs. 

Five minutes before the curtain rose on the play of 
the evening, there was a stir in one of the principal 
boxes on the prompt side of the side of the house, and 
a moment later two ladies and three gentlemen 
entered. Who the ladies, and two of the gentlemen 
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were I had no notion ; the third man, however, I had 
* no difficulty in recognising, he was Bartrand. As 
I saw him a tremoor ran through me, and every inch 
of my body quivered under the intensity of my emotion. 
For the rest of the evening I paid no attention to the 
play, but sat watching my enemy, and writhing with 
fury every time he stooped to speak to those with 
whom he sat, or to glance superciliously round the 
house. On his shirt front he wore an enormous 
diamond, which sparkled and glittered like an evil eye. 
So much did it fascinate me that I could not withdraw 
my eyes from it, and as I watched I felt my hands 
twitching to be about its owner's throat. 

When the play came to an end, and the audience 
began to file out of the theatre into the street, I 
hastened to the front to see my enemy emerge. He 
was standing on the steps, with his friends, putting 
on his gloves, while he waited for his carriage to come 
up. I remained in the crowd, and watched him as a 
cat watches a bird. Presently a magnificent landau, 
drawn by the same beautiful pair of thoroughbred 
horses I had seen in the morning, drew up before the 
portico. The footman opened the door, and the man I 
hated with such a deadly fervour escorted his friends 
across the pavement and, having placed them inside, 
got in himself. As the vehicle rolled away the 
bitterest curse my brain could frame followed it. Oh, 
if only I could have found some way of revenging 
myself upon him, how gladly I would have seized 
upon it. 

Leaving the theatre I strolled down the street, not 
caring very much where I went. A Uttle snow was 
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falling, and the air was bitterly cold. I passed along 
the Strand, and not feeling at all like bed, turned off to 
my left hand, and made my way towards Oxford Street. 
I was still thinking of Bartrand, and it seemed to me 
that, as I thought, my hatred became more and more 
intense. The very idea of living in the same city 
; with him, of breathing the same air, of seeing the 
same sights and meeting the same people was 
hideously repulsive to me. I wanted him out of the 
world, but I wanted to do the deed myself, to punish 
him with my own hand ; I wanted to see him lying 
before me with his sightless eyes turned up to the 
skies, and his blood crimsoning the snow, and to be 
able to assure myself that at last he was dead, and 
that I, the man he had wronged, had killed him. 
What would it matter ? Supposing I were hung for 
his murder! To have punished him would surely 
have been worth that. At any rate I should have 
been content. 

When I reached Oxford Street I again turned to my 
left hand, and walked along the pavement as far as 
the Tottenham Court Boad, thence down the Charing 
Cross Boad into Shaftesbury Avenue. By this time 
the snow was falling thick and- fast. Poor homeless 
wretches were crouched in every sheltered comer, 
and once a tall man, thin and ragged as a scare- 
crow, rose from a doorway, where he had been 
huddled up beside a woman, and hurried after me. 

" Kind gentleman," he said in a voice that at any 
other time could not have failed to touch my heart, 
" for the love of God, I implore you to help me. I 
am starving, and so is my wife in the doorway yonder. 
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We are dying of cold and hanger. We have not 
touched bite or Bup for nearly forty-eight hours, and 
unless you can spare us the price of a night's lodging 
and a Uttle food I assure you she will not see morning.'' 

I stopped and faced him. 

** What will you do for it ? " I asked, with a note 
in my voice that frightened even myself. "I must 
have a bargain. If I give you money, what will you 
do for it ? " 

"Anything," the poor wretch replied. "Give mo 
money, and I swear I will do anything you may like 
to ask me." 

"Anything?" I cried. "That is a large word. 
Will you commit murder?" 

I looked fixedly at him, and under the intensity of 
my gaze he half shrunk away from me. 

" Murder ? " he echoed faintly. 

"Murder? Yes, murder," I cried, hysterically. 
" I want murder done. Nothing else will satisfy me. 
Kill me the man 1*11 show you, and you shall have 
all you want. Are you prepared to do so much to 
save your life?" 

He wrung his hands and moaned. Then he pulled 
himself together. 

"Yes, I'll do anything," he answered hoarsely. 
" Give me the money ; let me have food first." 

As he spoke his wife rose from the doorstep, and 
came swiftly across the snow towards us. She must 
have been a fine-looking woman in her day ; now her 
face, with its ghastly, lead-coloured complexion and 
dark, staring eyes was indescribably horrible. On her 
head she wore the ruins of a fashionable bonnet. 
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" Come away ! '* she cried, seizing the man fiercely 
by the arm. " Can't you see that you are talking to 
the Devil, and that he*s luring your soul to hell? 
Come away, my husband, I say, and leave him ! If 
we are to die, let us do it here in the clean snow like 
honest folk, not on the scaffold with ropes round our 
necks. There is your answer, Devil ! " 

As she said this she raised her right hand and 
struck me a blow full and fair upon the mouth. I 
felt the blood trickle down my lip. 

" Take that. Devil," she shouted ; " and now take 
your temptations elsewhere, for you've met your 
match here." 

As if I were really the person she alluded to, I 
picked up my heels and ran down the street as hard 
as I could go, not heeding where I went, but only con- 
scious that at last I had spoken my evil thoughts 
aloud. Was I awake, or was I dreaming? It all 
seemed like some horrible nightmare, and yet I could 
feel the hard pavement under my feet, and my face 
was cold as ice under the cutting wind. 

Just as I reached Piccadilly Circus a clock some- 
where in the neighbourhood struck one. Then it 
dawned upon me that I had been walking for two 
hours. I stood for a moment by the big fountain, 
and then crossed the road, and was about to make 
my way down the continuation of Begent Street 
into Waterloo Place, when I heard the shrill sound 
of a policeman's whistle. Almost immediately I saw 
an officer on the other side of the road dash down 
the pavement. I followed him, intent upon finding out 
what had occasioned the call for assistance. Bound 
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into Jermyn Street sped the man ahead of me, and 
close at his heels I followed. For something like 
three minutes we continued our headlong career, and 
it was not until we had reached Bury Street that we 
sounded a halt. Here we discovered a group of men 
standing on the pavement watching another man, who 
was kneeling beside a body upon the ground. He was 
examining it with the assistance of his lantern. 

*' What's the matter, mate ? " inquired the officer 
whom I had followed from Piccadilly. " What have 
you got there ? " 

" A chap I found lying in the road yonder," replied 
the policeman upon his knees. ''Have a look at 
him, and then be off for a stretcher. I fancy he's 
dead ; but, anyway, we'd best get him to the hospital 
as soon as maybe." 

My guide knelt down, and turned his light full upon 
the victim's face. I peered over his shoulder in com- 
pany with the other bystanders. The face we saw 
before us was the countenance of a gentleman, and 
also of a well-to-do member of society. He was 
clothed in evening dress, over which he wore a heavy 
and expensive fur coat. An opera hat lay in the 
gutter, where it had probably been blown by the wind, 
and an umbrella marked the spot where the body 
had been found in the centre of the street. As 
far as could be gathered without examining it, 
there was no sign of blood about the corpse; one 
thing, however, was painfully evident — the l^ eye* 
brow had been severed from the face in toto* From 
the cleanness of the cut the operation must have 
been performed with an exceedingly sharp instrument. 
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A more weird and ghastly sight than that snow- 
covered pavement, with the flakes falling thick and 
fast upon it, the greasy road, the oilskinned 
policemen, the carious bystanders, and the silent 
figure on the ground, could scarcely be imagined. I 
watched until the man I had followed returned with 
an ambulance stretcher, and then accompanied the 
mournful cortege o, hundred yards or so on its way to 
the hospital. Then, being tired of the matter, I 
branched off the track, and prepared to make my way 
back to my hotel as fast as my legs would take me. 

My thoughts were oppressed with what I had seen. 
There was a grim fascination about the recollection of 
the incident that haunted me continually, and which 
I could not dispel, try how I would. I pictured 
Bartrand lying in the snow exactly as I had seen 
the other, and fancied myself coming up and finding 
him. At that moment I was passing Charing Cross 
Bailway Station. With the exception of a police- 
man sauntering slowly along on the other side of the 
street, a drunken man staggering in the road, and a 
hansom cab approaching us from Trafalgar Square, I 
had the street to myself. London slept while the snow 
fell, and murder was being done in her public 
thoroughfares. The hansom came closer, and for 
some inscrutable reason I found myself beginning to 
take a personal interest in it. This interest became 
even greater when, with a spluttering and sliding of 
feet, the horse came to a sudden standstill alongside 
the footpath where I stood. Next moment a man 
attired in a thick cloak threw open the apron and 
sprang out. 

B 
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''Mr. Pennethorne, I believe?" he said, stopping 
me, and at the same time raising his hat. 

*' That is my name/' I answered shortly, wondering 
how he knew me and what on earth he wanted. 
, " What can I do for you? " 

I He signed to his driver to go, and then, taming to 
me, said, at the same time placing his gloved hand 
' npon my arm in a confidential way : 

" I am charmed to make your acquaintance. May 
I have the pleasure of walking a little way with you ? 
I should be glad of your society, and I can then tell 
you my business." 

His voice was soft and musical, and he spoke with a 
peculiar languor that was not without its charm. But 
as I could not understand what he wanted with me, I 
put the question to him as plainly as I could with- 
out being absolutely rude, and awaited his answer. 
He gave utterance to a queer little laugh before he 
replied : 

*' I want the pleasure of your company at supper 
for one thing," he said. ** And I want to be allowed 
to help you in a certain matter in which you are 
vitally interested, for another. The two taken 
together should, I think, induce you to give me 
your attention." 

" But I don't know you," I blurted out. " To the 
best of my belief I have never set eyes on you 
before. What business, therefore, can you have 
with me?" 

** You shall know all in good time," he answered. 
''In the meantime let me introduce myself. My 
name is Nikola. I am a doctor by profession, a 
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scientist by choice. I have few friends in London, 
but those I have are the best that a man could desire. 
I spend my life in the way that pleases me most; 
that is to say, in the study of human nature. I 
have been watching you since you arrived in Eng- 
land, and have come to the conclusion that you are 
a man after my own heart. If you will sup with me 
as I propose, I don't doubt but that we shall agree 
admirably, and what is more to the point, perhaps, we 
shall be able to do each other services of inestimable 
value. I may say candidly that it lies in your power 
to furnish me with something I am in search of. I, 
on my part, will, in all probability, be able to put in 
your way what you most desire in the world." 

I stopped in my walk and faced him. Owing to the 
broad brim of his hat, and the high collar of his cape, 
I could scarcely see his face. But his eyes rivetted 
my attention at once. 

" And that is ?" I said. 

** Eevenge," he answered, simply. " Believe me, 
my dear Mr. Pennethome, I am perfectly acquainted 
with your story. Tou have been wronged ; you desire 
to avenge yourself upon your enemy. It is a very 
natural wish, and if you will sup with me as I propose, 
I don't doubt but that I can put the power you seek 
into your hands. Do you agree ? " 

All my scruples vanished before that magic word 
revenge, and, strange as it my seem, without more ado 
I consented to his proposal. He walked into the road 
and, taking a whistle from his pocket, blew three 
itaccato notes upon it. A moment later the hansom 
from which he had jumped to accost me appeared 
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ronnd a comer and came rapidly towards us. When 
it pulled up at the kerb, and the apron had been 
opened, this peculiar individual invited me to take my 
place in it, which I immediately did. He followed my 
example, and sat down beside me, and then, without 
any direction to the driver, we set off up the street. 

For upwards of half-an-hour we drove on without 
stopping, but in which direction we were proceeding I 
could not for the life of me discover. The wheels 
were rubber-tyred and made no noise upon the snow- 
strewn road ; my companion scarcely spoke, and the 
only sound to be heard was the peculiar bumping 
noise made by the springs, the soft pad-pad of the 
horse's hoofs, and an occasional grunt of encourage- 
ment from the driver. At last it became evident that 
we were approaching our destination. The horse's 
pace slackened ; I detected the sharp ring of his shoes 
on a paved crossing, and presently we passed under 
an archway and came to a standstill. 

** Here we are at last, Mr. Pennethome," said my 
mysterious conductor. ''Allow me to lift the glass 
and open the apron." 

He did so, and then we alighted. To my surprise 
we stood in a square courtyard, surrounded on all sides 
by lofty buildings. Behind the cab was a large arch- 
way, and at the further end of it the gate through 
which we had evidently entered. The houses were in 
total darkness, but the light of the cab lamps was 
sufficient to show me a door standing open on my left 
hand. 

" I'm afraid you must be very cold, Mr. Penne- 
thome," said Nikola, for by that name I shall 
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henceforth call him, as he alighted, ** but if you \?ill 
follow me I think I can promise that you shall soon 
be as warm as toast." 

As he spoke he led the way across the courtyard 
towards the door I have just mentioned. When he 
reached it he struck a match and advanced into the 
building. The passage was a narrow one, and from 
its appearance, and that of the place generally, I sur- 
mised that the building had once been used as a 
factory of some kind. Half-way down the passage a 
narrow wooden staircase led up to the second floor, 
and in Indian file we ascended it. On reaching the 
first landing my guide opened a door which stood 
opposite him, and immediately a bright light 
illumined the passage. 

''Enter, Mr. Pennethorne, and let me make you 
welcome to my poor abode," said Nikola, placing his 
hand upon my shoulder and gently pushing me 
before him. 

I complied with his request, half expecting to find 
the room poorly furnished. To my surprise, however, 
it was as luxuriously appointed as any I had ever 
seen. At least a dozen valuable pictures — I presume 
they must have been valuable, though personally 
I know but little about such things— decorated 
the walls; a large and quaintly-carved cabinet 
stood in one comer and held a multitude of china 
vases, bowls, plates, and other knick-knacks; a 
massive oak sideboard occupied a space along one 
wall and supported a quantity of silver plate ; while 
the corresponding space upon the opposite wall was 
filled by a bookcase reaching to within a few inches 
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of the ceiling, and crammed with works of every 
sort and description. A heavy pile carpet, so soft 
that oar movements made no sound upon it, covered 
the floor ; loxarions chairs and couches were scattered 
about here and there, while in an alcove at the 
further end was an ingenious apparatus for conducting 
chemical researches. Supper was laid on the table 
in the centre, and when we had warmed ourselves at 
the fire that glowed in the grate, we sat down to it. 
As if to add still further to my surprise, when the 
silver covers of the dishes were lifted, everything was 
found to be smoking hot. How this had been 
managed I could not tell, for our arrival at that 
particular moment could not have been foretold with 
any chance of certainty, and I had seen no servant 
enter the room. But I was very hungry, and as 
the supper before me was the best I had sat down 
to for years, you may suppose I was but little in- 
clined to waste time on a matter of such trivial 
importance. 

When we had finished and I had imbibed the better 
part of two bottles of Heidseck, which my host had 
assiduously pressed upon me, we left the table and 
ensconced ourselves in chairs on either side of the 
hearth. Then, for the first time, I was able to take 
thorough stock of my companion. He was a man 
of perhaps a little above middle height, broad 
shouldered, but slimly built. His elegant proportions, 
however, gave but a small idea of the enormous 
strength I afterwards discovered him to possess. His 
hair and eyes were black as night, his complexion 
was a dark olive hue, confirming that suspicits of 
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foreign extraction which his name suggested, but of 
which his speech afforded no trace. He was attired 
in faultless evening dress, the dark colour of which 
heightened the extraordinary pallor of his complexion. 

** Ton have a queer home here, Dr. Nikola I " I said, 
as I accepted the cheroot he offered me. 

** Perhaps it is a little out of the common," he 
answered, with one of his queer smiles ; ** but then 
that is easily accounted for. Unlike the general run 
of human beings, I am not gregarious. In other 
words, I am very much averse to what is called the 
society of my fellow man; I prefer, under most 
circumstances, to live alone. At times, of course, that 
is not possible. But the idea of living in a flat, shall 
we say, with perhaps a couple of families above me, 
as many on either side, and the same number below ; 
or in an hotel or a boarding-house, in which I am 
compelled to eat my meals in company with half-a- 
hundred total strangers, is absolutely repulsive to 
me. I cannot bear it, and therefore I choose my 
abode elsewhere. A private dwelling-house I might, 
of course, take, but that would necessitate servants 
and other incumbrances; this building suits my 
purposes admirably. As you may have noticed, it 
was once a boot and shoe factory; but after the 
proprietor committed suicide by cutting his throat 
— which, by the way, he did in this very room — ^the 
business failed; and until I fell across it, it was 
supposed ta be haunted, and, in consequence, has 
remained untenanted." 

** But do you mean to say you live here alone? " I 
enfjuired, surprised at the queemess of the idea. 
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'' In a certain sense, yes — in another, no. That is, 
I have a deaf and dumb Chinese servant who attends 
to my simple wants, and a cat who for years has never 
left me." 

*' You surprise me more and more ^ " 

** And why ? Considering that I know China better 
than you know that part of London situated, shall 
we say, between Blackfriars Bridge and Charing Cross, 
and have spent many years of my life here, the first 
should not astonish you. And as I am warmly 
attached to my cat, who has accompanied me in all 
my wanderings about the globe, I cannot see that 
you should be surprised at the other. Perhaps you 
would like to see both?" 

As may be supposed, I jumped eagerly at the oppor- 
timity ; and upon my saying so, Nikola pressed a knob 
in the wall at his side. He had hardly taken his 
finger away before my ear detected the shuffling of 
feet in the passage outside. Next moment the door 
opened, and in walked the most hideous man I have 
ever yet beheld in my life. In Australia I had met 
many queer specimens of the Chinese race, but never 
one whose countenance approached in repulsiveness 
that of the man Nikola employed as his servant. In 
stature he was taller than his master, possibly a couple 
or three inches above six feet, and broad in proportion. 
His eyes squinted inwardly, his face was wrinkled and 
seamed in every direction, his nose had plainly been slit 
at some time or another, and I noticed that his left ear 
was missing from his head. He was dressed in his 
native costume, but when he turned round I noticed 
that his pigtail had been shorn off at the roots. 
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''Tou are evidently puzzled about something/* said 
Nikola, who had been watching my face. 

'' I mast confess I am/' I answered. ** It is this. 
If he is deaf and dumb, as you say, how did he hear 
the bell you rang, and also how do yon communicate 
your orders to him ? " 

** This knob/' replied Nikola, placing his finger on 
the bell-push, *' releases a smaller shutter and reveals 
a disc that signifies that I desire his services. When 
I wish to give him instructions I speak to him in his 
own language, and he answers it. It is very 
simple." 

** But you said just now that he is deaf and dumb," 
I cried, blinking I had caught him in an equivocation. 
'* If so, how can he hear or speak ? " 

** So he is," replied my host, looking at me as he 
spoke, with an amused smile upon his face. " Quite 
deaf and dumb." 

** Then how can yon make him hear. And how 
does he reply ? " 

''As I say, by word of mouth. Allow me to 
explain. You argue that because the poor fellow has 
no tongue wherewith to speak, and his ears are 
incapable of hearing what you say to him, that it is 
impossible for him to carry on a conversation. So 
far as your meaning goes, you are right. But you 
must remember that, while no sound can come from 
his lips, it is still possible for the words to be framed. 
In that case our eyes take the place of our ears, 
and thus the difficulty is solved. The principle is 
a simple one, and a visit to any modem deaf and 
dumb school in London will show you its efficacy. 
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Surely you are not going to ask me to believe you 
have not heard of the system before?" 

*' Of course I have heard of it/' I answered, ** bat 
in this case the circumstances are so different." 

** Simply because the man is a Chinaman — that is 
all. If his skin were white instead of yellow, and he 
wore English dress and parted his hair in the middle, 
you would find nothing extraordinary in it. At any 
rate, perpetual silence on the part of a servant and 
physical inability to tittle-tattle of the affairs one 
would wish kept a secret, is a luxury few men can 
boast." 

" I agree with you ; but bow did the poor fellow 
come to lose his faculties ? " 

'' To let you into that secret would necessitate the 
narration of a long and, I fear to you, uninteresting 
story. Suffice that he was the confidential servant of 
the Viceroy of Eweichow until he was detected in an 
amiable plot to assassinate his master with poisoned 
rice. He was at once condemned to die by Ung-chi or 
the death of a thousand cuts, but by the exercise of a 
little influence which, fortunately for him, I was able 
to bring to bear, I managed to get him off." 

** I wonder you care to have a man capable of con- 
cocting such a plot about you," I said. 

** And why ? Because the poor devil desired to kill 
the man he hated, is it certain that he should wish to 
terminate the existence of his benefactor, for whom 
he has a great affection ? Moreover, he is a really 
good cook, understands my likes and dislikes, never 
grumbles, and is quite conscious that if he left me he 
would never get another situation in the world. In 
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the nineteenth centarjy when good servants are so 
difficult to procure, the man is worth a gold mine — 
a Wheel of Fortune, if you like," 

** Tou would argue, then," I said, disregarding the 
latter part of his speech, " that if a man hates another 
he is justified in endeavouring to rid the world of 
him?" 

** Necessarily it must depend entirely on the circum- 
stances of the case," replied Nikola, leaning back in 
his chair and stedfastly regarding me. ''When a 
man attempts to do, or succeeds in doing, me an 
injury, I invariably repay him in his own coin. Pre- 
sume, for instance, that a man were to rob you of 
what you loved best, and considered most worth 
having, in the world — ^the affection of your wife, shall 
we say? — in that case, if you were a man of spirit 
you would feel justified in meting out to him the 
punishment he deserved, either in the shape of a 
duel, or severe personal chastisement. If he shot 
at you in any country but England, you would shoot 
at him. Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, was the 
old Hebrew law, and whatever may be said against 
it, fundamentally it was a just one." 

I thought of Bartrand, and wished I could apply 
the principle to him. 

'* I fear, however, " continued Nikola, after a 
moment's pause, '* that in personal matters the men 
of the present day are not so brave as they once 
were. They shelter themselves too much behind the 
law of the land. A man slanders you ; instead of 
thrashing him you bring an action against him for 
Ubel| and claim damages in money. A man runs 
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away with your wife; you proclaim your shame in 
open court, and take gold from your enemy for the 
affront he has put upon your honour. If a man 
thrashes you in a public place, you don't strike him 
back ; on the contrary, you consult your solicitor, 
and take your case before a magistrate, who binds 
him over to keep the peace. If, after all is said 
and done, you look closely into the matter, what is 
crime ? A very pliable term, I fancy. For instance, 
a duke may commit an offence, and escape scot free, 
when, for the same thing, only under a different name, 
a costermonger would be sent to gaol for five years. 
And vice vena. A subaltern in a crack regiment 
may run up tailors' bills — or any others, for that 
matter — for several thousands of pounds and decamp 
without paying a halfpenny of the money, never 
having intended to do so from the very begin- 
ning, while if a chimney sweep were to purloin a 
bunch of radishes from a tray outside a greengrocer's 
window, he would probably be sent to gaol for three 
months. And yet both are stealing, though I must 
confess society regards them with very different eyes. 
Let clergymen and other righteous men say what tiiey 
will, the world in its heart rather admires the man 
who has the pluck to swindle, but he must do so 
on a big scale, and he must do so successfully, 
or he must pay the penalty of failure. Your own 
case, with which, as I said earlier, I am quite familiar, 
is one in point. Everyone who has heard of it, and 
who knows anything of the man, feels certain that 
Bartrand stole from you the information which has 
made him the millionaire he is. But does it make 
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any difference in the world's treatment of him? None 
whatever. And why ? Because he swindled success- 
fully. In the same way they regard you as a very 
poor sort of fellow for submitting to his injustice." 

" Curse him ! " 

*' Exactly. But, you see, the fact remains. Bartrand 
has a house in Park Lane and a castle in Shropshire. 
The Duke of Glendower dined with him the night 
before last, and one of the members of the Cabinet 
will do so on Saturday next. Yesterday he pur- 
chased a racing stable and a stud, for which he 
paid twenty thousand pounds cash ; while I am told 
that next year he intends building a yacht that shall 
be the finest craft of her class in British waters. It 
is settled that he is to be presented at the next 
levee, and already he is in the first swim of the 
fashionable world. If he can only win the Derby 
this year, there is nothing he might not aspire to. 
In ten years, if his money lasts and he is still alive, 
he will be a peer of the realm and founding a new 
family." 

''He must not live as long. Oh, if I could only 
meet him face to face and repay him for his 
treachery ! " 

" And why not ? What is there to prevent you ? 
Tou can walk to his house any morning and ask to 
see him. If you give the butler a fictitious name and 
a tip he will admit you. Then, when you get into the 
library, you can state your grievance and, having 
done so, shoot him dead." 

I uttered a little involuntary cry of anger. Deeply 
as I hated the man, it was not possible for me 
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seriously to contemplate mordering him in cold blood. 
Besides — ^no, no ; such a scheme could not be thought 
of for a moment. 

'< Tou don't like the idea ? " said Nikola, with that 
easy nonchalanee which characterised him. ''Well, I 
don't wonder at it ; it's bizarre, to say the least of 
it. You would probably be caught and hanged, and 
hanging is an inartistic termination to the career 
of even an unsuccessful man. Besides, in that case, 
you would have lost your money and your life; he 
only his life, so that the balance would still be in 
his favour. No ; what you want is something a little 
more subtle, a little more artistic. You want a 
scheme that will enable you to put him out of the way, 
and, at the same time, one that will place you in 
possession of the money that is really yours. There- 
fore it must be done without any esclandre. Now I 
don't doubt you would be surprised if I were to tell 
you that in the event of his death you would find 
yourself his sole heir." 

" His sole heir ? " I cried. " You must be mad to 
say such a thing." 

" With due respect, no more mad than you are," 
said this extraordinary man. I have seen the will 
for myself — never mind how I managed it — and I 
know that what I say is correct. After all, it is 
very feasible. The man, for the reason that he 
has wronged you, hates you like poison, and while he 
lives you may be sure you will never see a penny of 
his fortune. But he is also superstitious, and 
believing, as he does, that he stands a chance of 
eternal punishment for swindling you as he did, he 
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is going to endeavour to obtain a mitigation ol his 
sentence by leaving you at his death what he has not 
been able to spend daring his lifetime. If yon die 
first, BO much the worse for him ; but I imagine he 
is willing to risk that." 

I rose from my chair, this time thoroughly angered. 

" Dr. Nikola," I said, ** this is a subject upon 
which I feel very deeply. I have no desire to jest 
about it." 

'' I am not jesting, my friend, I assure you," re- 
turned Nikola, and, as he said so, he went to an 
escritoire in the comer. *' In proof that what I say 
is the truth, here is a rough draft of his will, made 
yesterday. You are at liberty to peruse it if you 
care to do so, and as you are familiar with his 
writing, you can judge for yourself of its worth." 

I took the paper from his hand and sat down with 
it in my chair again. It certainly was what he had 
described, and in it I was named as sole and undivided 
heir to all his vast wealth. As I read, my anger rose 
higher and higher. From this paper it was evident 
that the man knew he had swindled me, and it was 
also apparent that he was resolved to enjoy the fruits 
of his villainy throughout his life, and to leave me what 
he could not use when he died, and when I would, 
in all human probability, be too old to enjoy it. I 
glanced at the paper again, and then handed it back 
to Nikola, and waited for him to speak. He watched 
me attentively for a few seconds, and then said in 
a voice so soft and low that I could scarcely hear it — 

^'Tou see, if Bartrand were to be removed after 
he had signed that you would benefit at once." 
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I did not answer. Nikola waited for a few moments 
and then continued in the same low tone — 

** Ton hate the man. He has wronged you deeply. 
He stole your secret while you were not in a position 
to defend yourself, and I think he would have killed 
you had he dared to do so. Now he is enjoying the 
fortune which should be yours. He is one of the 
richest men in the world — with your money. He has 
made himself a name in England, even in this short 
space of time — with your money. He is already 
a patron of sport, of the drama, and of art of every 
sort — ^with your money. If you attempt to dispute 
his possession, he will crush you like a worm. Now 
the question for your consideration is : Do you hate 
him sufficiently to take advantage of an opportunity 
to kill him if one should come in your way ? " 

He had roused my hate to such a pitch that before 
I could control myself I had hissed out " Tes ! " He 
heard it, and when I was about to protest that I 
did not mean it, held up his hand to me to be 
silent. 

''Listen to me," he said. "I tell you candidly 
that it is in my power to help you. If you really 
wish to rid yourself of this man, I can arrange it for 
you in such a way that it will be impossible for any 
one to suspect you. The chance of detection is 
absolutely nil. You will be as safe from the law 
as you are at this minute. And remember this, when 
you have rid yourself of him, his wealth will be yours 
to enjoy just as you please. Think of his money 
— think of the power it gives, think of the delight 
of knowing that you have punished the man who 
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has wronged you so shamefully. Are you prepared 
to risk so much?" 

My God 1 I can remember the horror of that 
moment even now. As I write these words I seem to 
feel again the throbbing of the pulses in my temples, 
the wild turmoil in my brain, the whirling mist 
before my eyes. In extenuation, I can only hope that 
I was, for the time being, insane. Shameful as it 
may be to say so, I know that while Nikola was 
speaking, I hungered for that man's death as a 
starving cur craves for food. 

'' I don't want his money," I cried, as if in some 
small extenuation of the unutterable shame of my 
decision. ''I only want to punish him — to be 
revenged upon him." 

** You consent, then ? " he said quietly, pulling his 
chair a little closer, and looking at me in a strange 
fashion. 

As his eyes met mine all my own will seemed to 
leave me. I was powerless to say anything but "Tas, 
I consent." 

Nikola rose to his feet instantly, and with an alert 
ness that surprised me after his previous langoui 

" Very good," he said ; " now that that is settled 
we can get to business. If you will listen attentively 
I will explain exactly how it is to be done." 



CHAPTER n. 

▲ GBUBSOMB TALE. 

" T^HERE are three things to be borne in mind/' 
X said Nikola, when I had recovered myself a 
little: "the first is the dependent point, namely, 
that the man has to be, well, shall we call it, relieved 
of the responsibility of his existence ! Secondly, the 
deed mast be done at once; and, thirdly, it most 
be accomplished in such a manner that no suspicion 
is aroused against you. Now, to you who know the 
world, and England in particular, I need scarcely 
explain that there are very few ways in which this 
can be done. If you desire to follow the melo- 
dramatic course, you will decoy your enemy to an 
empty house and stab him there ; in that case, how- 
ever, there will, in all probability, be a tramp taking 
refuge in the coal cellar who will overhear you, the 
marks of blood on the floor will give evidence against 
you, and — what will be worse than all — there will be 
the body to dispose of. If that procedure does not 
meet with your approval, you might follow him about 
night after night until you find an opportunity of 
effecting your purpose in some deserted thorough- 
fare ; but then you must take into consideration the 
fact that there will always be the chance of his 
calling out, or in other ways attracting the attention 
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of the neighboorhoodi or of someone coining round 
the corner before you have quite finished. A railway 
train has been tried repeatedly, but never with suc- 
cess ; for there is an increased difficulty in getting 
rid of the body, while porters and ticket collectors 
have a peculiar memory for faces, and history shows 
that whatever care you may take you are bound to 
be discovered sooner or later. In his own house the 
man is as secure, or more so, than he would be in the 
Tower of London ; and even if you did manage to 
reach him there, the betting would be something like 
a million to one that you would be detected. No; 
none of these things are worthy of our consideration. 
I came to this conclusion in another and similar case 
in which my assistance was invoked three months 
ago. If one wants to succeed in murder, as in 
anything else, one must endeavour to be original." 

** For heaven's sake, man, choose your words less 
carefully! " I cried, with a sudden fierceness for which 
I could not afterwards account. *'Tou talk as if 
we were discussing an ordinary business transac- 
tion." 

" And are we not ? " he replied calmly, paying no 
attention to my outburst of temper. *' I am inclined 
to think we are. Tou desire to revenge yourself upon 
a man who has wronged you. For a consideration I 
find you the means of doing it. Tou want — ^I supply. 
Surely supply and demand constitute the component 
parts of an ordinary business transaction?" 

" Tou said nothing just now about a consideration. 
What is it to be ? " 

" We will discuss that directly." 
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*' No, not directly. Now ! I must know everything 
before I hear more of your plans." 

*'By all means let as discuss it then. Properly 

speaking, I suppose I should demand your soul as 

my price, and write the bond with a pen dipped in 

your blood. But, though you may doubt it, I am 

not Mephistopheles. My terms are fifty thousand 

pounds, to be paid down within six months of your 

coming in to your money. I think you will admit 

that that is a small enough sum to charge for helping 

a man to obtain possession of nearly two millions. 

I don't doubt our friend Bartrand would pay three 

times as much to be allowed to remain on in Park 

Lane. What do you think ? " 
The mere mention of Bartrand*8 name roused me 

again to fury. 

'' Tou shall have the money," I cried. " And much 
good may it do you. Come what may, I will not 
touch a penny of it myself. I want to punish him, 
not to get his fortune. Now what is your scheme ? " 

'* Pardon me, one thing at a time if you please." 

He crossed to the escritoire standing in the comer 
of the room, and from a drawer took a sheet of paper. 
Having glanced at it he brought it to me with a pen 
and ink. 

*' Bead it, and when you have done so, sign. We 
will then proceed to business." 

I glanced at it, and discovered that it was a legally 
drawn up promise to pay Dr. Antonio Nikola fifty 
thousand pounds within six months of my succeeding 
to the property of Richard Bartrand, of Park Lane, 
London, and Chennington Castle, Shropshire, should 
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Bucb an event ever occur. Dipping the pen into the 
ink I signed what he had writteny and then waited 
for him to continue. He folded up the paper with 
great deliberationi returned it to its place in the 
escritoire, and then seated himself opposite me again. 

"Now I am with you hand and glove/' he said with 
a faint smile upon his sallow face. '' Listen to my 
arrangement. In considering the question of murder 
I have thought of houses, trains, street stabbings, 
poisonings, burnings, drowning, shipwreck, dynamite, 
and even electricity ; and from practical experience I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the only sure way 
in which you can rid yourself of an enemy is to do 
the deed in a hansom cab." 

"A hansom cab ? " I cried. "You must be mad. 
How 'can that be safe at all?" 

"Believe me, it is not only the safest, but has 
been proved to be the most successful. I will explain 
more fully, then you will be able to judge of the 
beautiful simplicity of my plan for yourself. The 
cab I have constructed myself after weeks of labour, 
in this very house ; it is downstairs now ; if you will 
accompany me we will go and see it." 

He rose from his chair, took up the lamp that stood 
upon the table, and signed to me to follow him. I did 
so, down the stairs by which he had ascended, and 
along the passage to a large room at the rear of the 
building. Folding doors opened from it into the 
yard, and, standing in the centre of this bam-like 
apartment, its shafts resting on an iron trestle, was 
a hansom cab of the latest pattern, fitted with all the 
most up-to-date improvements. 
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" Examine it," said Nikola, " and I think you will 
be compelled to admit that it is as beautiful a 
vehicle as any man could wish to ride in ; get inside 
and try it for yourself." 

While he held the lamp aloft I climbed in and seated 
myself upon the soft cushions. The inside was lined 
with Bussia leather, and was in every way exquisitely 
fitted. A curious electric lamp of rather a cumber- 
some pattern, I thought, was fixed on the back 
in such a position as to be well above the rider's 
head. A match-box furnished the bottom of one 
window, and a cigar-cutter the other; the panels on 
either side of the apron were decorated with mirrors ; 
the wheels were rubber tyred, and each of the windows 
had small blinds of heavy stamped leather. Alto- 
gether it was most comfortable and complete. 

"What do you think of it?" said Nikola, when I 
had finished my scrutiny. 

" It*s exactly like any other hansom," I answered. 
" Except that it is finished in a more expensive style 
than the average cab, I don't see any difference at all." 

"There you refer to it's chief charm," replied 
Nikola, with a grim chuckle. " If it were different in 
any way to the ordinary hansom, detection would be 
easy. As it is I am prepared to defy even an expert to 
discover the mechanism without pulling it to pieces." 

" What is the mechanism, then, and what purpose 
does it serve ? " 

" I will explain." 

He placed the lamp he held in his hand upon a 
bracket on the wall, and then approached the vehicle. 

"In the first place examine these cushions," he 
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saidy pointing to the interior. *' You have doubtless 
remarked their softness. If you study them closely 
you will observe that they are pneumatic. The 
only difference is that the air used is the strongest 
anaesthetic known to science. The glass in front, as 
you will observe now that I have lowered it, fits into a 
slot in the apron when the latter is closed, and thus, 
by a simple process, the interior becomes air-tight. 
When this has been done the driver has but to press 
this knob, which at first sight would appear to be part 
of the nickel rein-support, and a valve opens on either 
side of the interior — ^in the match-box in the right 
window, in the cigar-cutter in the left; the gas 
escapes, fills the cab, and the result is — well, I will 
leave you to imagine the result for yourself." 

"And then?" I muttered hoarsely, scarcely able to 
speak distinctly, so overcome was I by the horrible 
exactness and ingenuity of this murderous affau*. 

" Then the driver places his foot upon this treadle, 
which, you see, is made to look as if it works the iron 
support that upholds the vehicle when resting, the seat 
immediately revolves and the bottom turns over, thus 
allowing the body to drop through on to the road. Its 
very simplicity is its charm. Having carried out your 
plan you have but to find a deserted street, drive along 
it, depress the lever, and be rid of your fare when and 
where you please. By that time he will be far past 
calling out, and you can drive quietly home, conscious 
that your work is accomplished. Now what do think 
of my invention ! " 

For a few moments I did not answer, but sat upon an 
upturned box close by, my head buried in my hands. 
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The agony of that minute no man will over understand. 
Shame for myself for listening, loathing of my de- 
moniacal companion for tempting me, hatred of 
Bartrand, and desire for revenge, all struggled within 
me for the mastery. I could scarcely breathe ; the air 
of that hateful room seemed to suffocate me. At last 
I rose to my feet, and as I did so another burst of 
fury seized me. 

" Monster ! Murderer ! *' I cried, turning like a 
madman on Nikola, who was testing the appliances of 
his awful invention with a smile of quiet satisfac- 
tion on his face. *' Let me go, I will not succumb to 
your temptations. Show me the way out of this 
house, or I will kill you." 

Sobs shook my being to its very core. A violent fit 
of hysteria had seized me, and under its influence 
I was not responsible for what I said or did. 

Nikola turned from the cab as calmly as if it had 
been an ordinary hansom which he was examining 
with a view to purchase, and, concentrating his gaze 
upon me as he spoke, said quietly : 

** My dear Pennethome, you are exciting yourself. 
Fray endeavour to be calm. Believe me, there is 
nothing to be gained by talking in that eccentric 
fashion. Sit down again and pull yourself together." 

As I looked into his face all my strength seemed 
to go from me. Without a second's hesitation I sat 
down as he commanded me, and stared in a stupid, 
dazed fashion at the floor. I no longer had any 
will of my own. Of course I can see now that he 
had hypnotised me; but his methods must have 
been more deadly than I have ever seen exercised 
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before, for he did not insist upon my looking into his 
eyes for any length of time, nor did he make any 
passes before my face as I had seen professional 
mesmerists do. He simply glanced at me — perhaps a 
little more fixedly than usual — and all my will was 
immediately taken from me. When I was calm he 
spoke again. 

" You are better now," he said, *' so we can talk. 
Ton must pay particular attention to what I am 
going to say, and what I tell you to do you will do 
to the letter. To begin with, you will now go back 
to your hotel, and, as soon as you reach it, go to 
bed. You will sleep without waking till four o'clock 
this afternoon; then you will dress and go for a 
walk. During that walk you will think of the man 
who has wronged you, and the more you think of him 
the fiercer your hatred for him will become. At six 
o'clock you will return to your hotel and dine, going 
to sleep again in the smoking-room till ten. When 
the clock has struck you will wake, take a hansom, and 
drive to 23, Great Gunter Street, Soho. Arriving at 
the house, you will ask for Levi Solomon, to whom 
you will be at once conducted. He will look after you 
until I can communicate with you again. That is 
your programme for the day. I order you not to fail 
in. any single particular of it. Now you had better be 
oflf. It is nearly six o'clock." 

I rose from my seat and followed him out into 
the passage like a dog; thence we made our way 
into the yard. To my surprise a cab was standing 
waiting for us, the lamps glaring like fierce eyes into 
the dark archway which led into the street. 
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" Get in," Baid Nikola, opening tha apron. " My 
man will drive yoa to your hotel. On no account give 
him B gratuity, for I do not countenance it, and be 
knowB my principle. Good night." 

I obeyed htm mechanically, still nithout emotion, 
and when I waa seated the cah drove out into the 
street. 

Throughout the journey back to the hotel I sat in 
the comer trying to think, and not succeeding. I was 
only conscious that, whatever happened, I must obey 
Nikola in all he had told me to do. Nothing else 
seemed of any importance. 

On approaching my residence, I wondered how I 
should obtain admittance ; bat, as it tamed out, that 
proved an easy matter, for when I arrived the ser- 
vants were already up and about, and the front door 
stood open. Disregarding the stare of astonishment 
with which I was greeted, I went upstairs to my room, 
and in less than ten minutes was in bed and fast 
asleep. 

Strangely enough, considering the excitement of 
the previous twenty-four hoars, my sleep was dream- 
less. It seemed only a few minutes from the time I 
closed my eyes till I was awake again, yet the hands 
of my watch bad stood at half-past six a.m. whan I 
went to bed, and when I opened my eyes again they 
chronicled four o'clock exactly. So far I had fulfilled 
Nikola's instructions to the letter. Without hesita- 
tion I rose from my bed, dressed myself carefully, and 
when I was ready, donned my overcoat and went out 
tor a walk. 

The evening waa bitterly cold, and heavy snow was 
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falling. To keep myself warm I harried along, and 
as I went I found my thoughts reverting continually 
to Bartrand. I remembered my life at Markapurlie, 
and the cat-and-dog existence I had passed there with 
him. Then the memory of poor old Ben's arrival at 
the station came back to me as distinctly as if it had 
been but yesterday, and with its coming the mana- 
ger's brutality roused me afresh. I thought of the 
, fight we had had, and then of the long weeks of 
nursing at the wretched Mail Change on the plains. 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see poor old Ben sitting 
up in bed telling me his secret, and when I was once 
more convalescent, went over, day by day, my journey 
to the Boolga Banges, and dreamt again the dreams 
of wealth that had occupied my brain then, only to find 
myself robbed of my fortune at the end. Now the 
man who had stolen my chance in life was one of the 
richest men in England. He had in his possession 
all that is popularly supposed to make life worth the 
living, and while he entertained royalty, bought race- 
horses and yachts, and enjoyed every advantage in 
life at my expense, left me to get along as best 
I might. I might die of starvation in the gutter 
for all he would care. At that moment I was 
passing a newsagent's stall. On a board before 
the door, setting forth the contents of an evening 
newspaper, was a line that brought me up all stand- 
ing with surprise, as the sailors say. " Bartrand' $ 
Oeneroiity. — A Gift to the People^'* it ran. I went 
inside, bought a copy of the paper, and stood in the 
light of the doorway to read the paragraph. It was 
as follows: — 
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" Mr. Biohard Barirand, the well-known Anitralian 
millionaire, has, so we are informed, written to the 
London County Council offering to make a free gift to 
Ihe dty of that large area of ground recently occupied 
by Montgomery House, of which he has lately become 
the possessor. The donor makes but one stipulation, 
and that is that it shall be converted into public gardens, 
and shall be known in the future as Bartrand Park. As 
the ground in question was purchased at auction by the 
millionaire last week for the large sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, the generosity of this gift cannot be over- 
estimated.*' 

To the surprise of the newsagent I crashed the 
paper up, threw it on the ground, and rushed from 
the shop in a blind rage. What right had he to pose 
as a public benefactor, who was only a swindler and a 
robber? What right had he to make gifts of fifty 
thousand pounds to the people, when it was only by 
his villainy he had obtained the money ? But ah ! I 
chuckled to myself, before many hours were over I 
should be even with him, and then we would see what 
would happen. A hatred more intense, more bitter, 
than I could ever have believed one man could enter- 
tain for another, filled my breast. Under its influence 
all my scruples vanished, and I wanted nothing but 
to cry quits with my enemy. 

For more than half an hour I hurried along, 
scarcely heeding where I went, thinking only of my 
hatred, and gloating over the hideous revenge I was 
about to take. That I was doing all this under 
Nikola's hypnotic influence I now feel certain ; but at 
the time I seemed to be acting on my own initiative, 
and Nikola to be only playing the part of the deu$ ex 
machina. 
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At last I began to weary of my walk, bo, hailing a 
hansom, I directed the driver to convey me back to my 
hotel. As I passed through the hall the clock over the 
billiard-room door struck six, and on hearing it I 
became aware that in one other particular I had 
fulfilled Nikola's orders. After dinner I went into the 
smoking-room, and, seating myself in an easy chair 
before the fire, lit a cigar. Before I had half smoked 
it I was fast asleep, dreaming that I was once more in 
Australia and tossing on a bed of sickness in the Mail 
Change at Markapurlie. A more vivid dream it would 
be impossible to imagine. I saw myself, pale and 
haggard, lying upon the bed, unconscious of what 
was passing around me. I saw Bartrand and Gibbs 
standing looking down at me. Then the former came 
closer, and bent over me. Next moment he had taken 
a paper from the pocket of my shirt, and carried 
it with him into the adjoining bar. A few minutes 
later he returned with it and replaced it in the pocket. 
As he did so he turned to the landlord, who stood 
watching him from the doorway, and said — "You're 
sure he's delirious, that he's not shamming ? " 

" Shamming? Poor beggar," answered Gibbs, who 
after all was not such a bad fellow at heart. " Take a 
good look at him and see for yourself. I hope I may 
never be as near gone as he is now." 

" So much the better," said Bartrand with a sneer, 
as he stepped away from the bed. " We'll save him 
the trouble of making us his legatees." 

'' Tou don't mean to steal the poor beggar's secret, 
surely ? " replied Gibbs. " I wouldn't have told you 
if I'd thought that." 
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*' More fool you then/' said Bartrand. '' Of coarse 
I'm not going to iteal it, only to borrow it. Such 
chances don't come twice in a lifetime. But are 
you sure of your facts? Are you certain the old 
fellow said there was gold enough there to make both 
of them millionaires half-a-dozen times over?" 

" As certain as I'm sitting here," answered Gibbs. 

'' Very good ; then I'm ofif to-night for the Boolga 
Ranges. In ten days I'll have the matter settled, and 
by the time that dog there gets on to his feet again 
we'll both be on the high road to fortune." 

'' And I'm only to have a quarter of what you get ? 
It's not fair, Bartrand." 

Bartrand stepped up to him with that nasty, 
bullying look on his face that I knew so well of 
old. 

''Look here, my friend," he said, ''Tou know 
Bichard Bartrand, don't you? And you also know 
what I can tell about you. I offer you a fourth 
of the mine for your information, but I don't give 
it to you for the reason that I'm afraid of you, 
for I'm not. Remember I know enough of your 
doings in this grog shanty to hang you a dozen times 
over ; and, by the Lord Harry, if you make yourself 
a nuisance to me I'll put those on your track who'll 
set you swinging. Stand fast by me and I'll treat you 
fair and square, but get up to any hanky-panky and 
I'll put such a stopper on your mouth that you'll 
never be able to open it again." 

Gibbs leaned against the door with a face like lead. 
It was evident that however much he hated Bartrand 
he feared him a good deal more. A prettier pair of 
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rogues it would have been difficult to find in a long 
day's march. 

** Tou needn't be afraid, Mr. Bartrand/' he said at 
last, but this time in no certain voice. '' I'll not split 
on you as long as you treat me fairly. Tou've been a 
good friend to me in the past, and I know you mean 
me well though you speak so plain." 

" I know the sort of man with whom I have to deal, 
you see," returned Bartrand with another nasty sneer. 
'* Now I must get my horse and be ofif. I've a lot to 
do if I want to get away to-night." 

He went out into the verandah and unhitched his 
reins from the nails on which they were hanging. 

'' Let me have word directly that carrion in there 
comes to himself again," he said, as he got into the 
saddle. '' And be sure you never breathe a word to 
him that I've been over. I'll let you know all that 
goes on as soon as we've got our claim fixed up. In 
the meantime, mum's the word. Good-bye." 

Gibbs bade him good-bye, and when he had 
watched him canter off across the plain returned to 
the room where I lay. Evidently his conscience was 
reproving him, for he stood by my bed for some 
minutes looking down at me in silence. Then he 
heaved a little sigh and said under his breath, '' Tou 
miserable beggar, how little you know what is 
happening, but I'm bothered if I don't think after all 
that you're a dashed sight happier than I am. I'm 
beginning to wish I'd not given you away to that 
devil. The remembrance of it will haunt me all my 
life long." 

I woke up with his last speech ringing in my ears, 
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and for a moment could scarcely believe my own eyes. 
I had imagined myself back in the bash, and to wake 
up in the smoking room of a London hotel was a sur- 
prise for which I was not prepared. The clock over 
the door was just striking eleven as I rose to my feet 
and went out into the hall. Taking my coat down 
from a peg I put it on, and then, donning my hat and 
turning up my collar, went out into the street. Snow 
was still falling, and the night was bitterly cold. 
As I walked I thought again of the dream from which 
I had just wakened. It seemed more like a vision 
intended for my guidance than the mere imagining of 
an over-excited brain. How much would I not have 
given to know if it was only imagination, or whether I 
had been permitted to see a representation of what 
had really happened? This question, jhowever, I 
could not of course answer. 

On reaching the Strand I hailed a hansom and bade 
the driver convey me with all speed to 23, Great 
Gunter Street, Soho. 

" Twenty-three, Great Gunter Street?" repeated 
the man, staring at me in surprise. *'You don't 
surely mean that, sir?" 

" I do," I answered. " If you don't like the job I 
can easily find another man." 

" Oh, I'll take you there, never fear, sir," replied 
the man ; *' but I didn't know perhaps whether you 
was aware what sort of a crib it is. It's not the shop 
gentlemen goes to as a general rule at night time, 
except maybe they're after a dog as has been stole, or 
the like." 

*'So it's that sort of place is it?" I answered. 
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" Well, I don't know that it matters. I'm able to take 
care of myself." 

As I said this I got into the vehicle, and in half a 
minute we were driving down the Strand in the 
direction of Soho. In something under a quarter of 
an hour we had left Leicester Square behind us, 
crossed Shaftesbury Avenue, and turned into Great 
Gunter Street. It proved to be exactly what the 
driver had insinuated, neither a respectable nor a 
savoury neighbourhood ; and when I saw it and its 
inhabitants I ceased to wonder at his hesitation. 
When he had proceeded half-way down the street he 
pulled his horse up before the entrance to what looked 
like a dark alley leading into a court. Bealising that 
this must be my destination I opened the apron and 
sprang out. 

** Number 28 is somewhere hereabouts, sir," said 
the driver, who seemed to derive a certain amount of 
satisfaction from his ignorance of the locality. ** I 
don't doubt but what one of these boys will be able to 
tell you exactly." 

I paid him his fare and sixpence over for his 
civility, and then turned to question a filthy little 
. gutter urchin, who, with bare feet and chattering 
teeth, was stcmding beside me. 

" ^Vhere is 23, my lad ? " I inquired. " Can you 
take me to it?" 

" Twenty-three, sir ? " said the boy. " That's where 
Crooked Billy lives, sir. You come along with me and 
I'll show you the way." 

'' Go ahead then," I answered, and the boy there- 
upon bolted into the darkness of the alley before 
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which we had been standing. I followed him as 
quickly as I cooldy but it was a matter of some 
difficulty, for the court was as black as the Fit of 
Tophet, and seemed to twist and turn in every con- 
ceivable direction. A more unprepossessing place it 
would have been difficult to find. Half-way down I 
heard the boy cry out " Hold up, mother ! " and 
before I could stop I found myself in collision with 
a woman who, besides being unsteady on her legs, 
reeked abominably of gin. Disengaging myself, to 
the accompaniment of her curses, I sped after my 
leader, and a moment later emerged into the open 
court itself. The snow had ceased, and the three- 
quarter moon, sailmg along through swift flying 
clouds, showed me the surrounding houses. In one 
or two windows, lights were burning, revealing sights 
which almost made my flesh creep with loathing. 
In one I could see a woman sewing as if for her 
very life by the light of a solitary candle stuck in 
a bottle, while two little children lay asleep, half- 
clad, on a heap of straw and rags in the comer. 
On my right I had a glimpse of another room, 
where the dead body of a man was stretched upon 
a mattress on the floor, with two old hags seated 
at a table beside it, drinking gin from a black 
bottle, turn and turn about. The wind whistled 
mournfully among the roof tops ; the snow had been 
trodden into a disgusting slush everywhere, save 
close against the walls, where it still showed 
white as silver ; while the reflection of the moon 
gleamed in the icy puddles golden as a spade 
guinea. 
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" This is number 23," said my conductor, pointing 
to the door before which he stood. 

I rewarded him, and then turned my attention to 
the door indicated. 

Having wrapped with my knuckles upon the panel, 
I waited for it to be opened to me. But those inside 
were in no hurry, and for this reason some minutes 
elapsed before I heard anyone moving about ; then 
there came the sound of shuffling feet, and next 
moment the door was opened an inch or two, and a 
female voice inquired with an oath — which I will omit 
— what was wanted and who was wanting it. 

To the j&rst query I replied by asking if Levi Solo- 
mon lived there, and, if he did, whether I could see 
him. The second I shirked altogether. In answer I 
was informed that Levi Solomon did reside there, and 
that if I was the gentleman who had called to see 
him about a hansom cab I was to come in at once. 

The door was opened to me, and I immediately 
stepped into the grimiest, most evil-smelling passage 
it has ever been my ill luck to set foot in. The walls 
were soiled and stained almost beyond recognition ; 
the floor was littered with orange peel, paper, cabbage 
leaves, and garbage of all sorts and descriptions, while 
the stench that greeted me baffles description. I have 
never smelled anything like it before, and I hope I 
may never do so again. 

The most I can say for the old lady who admitted 
me is that she matched her surroundings. She was 
short almost to dwarfishness, well-nigh bald, and had 
lost her left eye. Her dress consisted of a ragged 
skirt, and in place of a body — I believe that is the 
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technical expression — she wore a man's coat, which 
gave a finishing touch of comicality to the peculiar 
outline of her figure. As soon as she saw that I had 
entered, she bade me shut the door behind me and 
follow her. This I did by means of a dilapidated 
staircase, in which almost every step was taken at the 
risk of one's life, to the second floor. Having arrived 
there, she knocked upon a door facing her; and I 
noticed that it was not until she had been ordered to 
enter that she ventured to turn the handle. 

" The gentleman what has come about the 'ansom 
keb," she said, as she ushered me into room. 

The apartment was lit by two candles stuck in 
their own wax upon a little deal table, and by 
their rays I could distinguish the man I had come in 
search of standing by the fireplace awaiting me. He 
did not greet me until he had made certain, by listen- 
ing at the keyhole, that the old woman had gone 
downstairs. He was a quaint little fellow, Jewish 
from the soles of his feet to the top of his head. He 
had the nose of his race, little beady eyes as sharp as 
gimlets, and a long beard which a little washing 
might have made white. He was dressed in a 
black frock coat two sizes too large for him, black 
trousers that would have fitted a man three times his 
size, and boots that had been patched and otherwise 
repaired till their original maker would not have 
known them again. 

" Mr. Pennethome, I presume," he began, rubbing 
his hands together and speaking as if he had a bad 
cold in his head. *' I am delighted to see you. I am 
sorry that I cannot ask you to sit down, but I have no 
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chair to give you. For the same reason I cannot offer 
you refreshment. Have you had a good look at 
me?" 

My surprise at this abrupt question prevented my 
replying for a moment; then I insinuated that I 
thought I should know him again, after which, with a 
muttered " That's all right/' he blew out one of the 
candles, remarking that, as we now knew each other, 
we could conduct our business quite as well with half 
the light. 

"I received word from our mutual acquaintance 
Dr. Nikola this morning," he began, when the illumi- 
nation had been thus curtailed, " that you would be 
coming to see me. Of course I did not ask the 
business, for Dr. Nikola is my friend, and I obey and 
trust him to the letter. By his instructions I am to 
fit you with a disguise, and then to take you to the 
place where you will discover a certain hansom cab 
awaiting you." 

I nodded. At the very mention of the cab my old 
hatred of Bartrand sprang up again, and I began to 
question the Jew as to where we were to find it and 
what I was to do when I had got it. But this 
impetuosity did not meet with his approval. 

"My young friend, you must not be in such a 
hurry," he said, wagging his head deprecatingly at 
me. " We shall have to bo sure we make no mistake, 
otherwise the doctor would not be pleased, and I 
should not like to risk that. Have you known Dr. 
Nikola very long?" 

" I met him this morning for the first time in my 
life," I answered, realising on what intimate terms 
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we now stood, considering the length of our acquain- 
tance. 

''If that is 80 you have much to learn regarding 
him," the Jew replied. " Let us be very careful that 
we do not risk his displeasure. Now we will get to 
work, for it is nearly time for us to be going." 

As he spoke he crossed to a cupboard in the comer 
of the room, and took from it some garments which 
he placed upon the table in^the centre. 

Here we have the very identical things,"^e said, 

and when you've got them on, you'll be as smart a 
cabby as any that mounts his^box in the streets of 
London. Try this and see how it suits you." 

He handed me a bushy black beard, which worked 
on springs, and assisted me to fasten it to my face. 
When it was made secure he stepped back and exam- 
ined it critically ; then with a muttered ** that will 
do," turned to the garments on the table, and selected 
from the heap a tarpaulin cape, such as cabmen wear 
in wet weather. This I fixed round my shoulders. 
A sou'wester was next placed upon my head, and when 
this was done, as far as I was concerned, we were 
ready to be off. My curious acquaintance was not 
long in making his toilet, and five minutes later found 
us passing out of the filthy alley into Great Gunter 
Street once more. 

"I'll go first," said the Jew. "You follow two 
or three paces behind me. It's just as well we should 
not be seen together." 

I accordingly took up my position a few steps in the 
rear, and in this fashion dodged along behind him, 
until we reached the corner of "Wardour and Pultney 
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Streets. Here my guide stopped and looked about 
him. Evidently what he wanted was not forthcoming, 
for he began to grow uneasy, and stamped up and 
down the pavement, looking eagerly in each direction. 
All the time I did not venture to approach him. I 
was considering what I was about to do. I thought 
of my father, and my brother and sisters, and wondered 
what they would have thought if they could have 
known to what a pass I had fallen. W^at would my 
poor mother have said if she had lived ? But she, as 
far as I could learn from those who had known her, 
had been a gentle Christian woman, and if she had 
lived I should in all probability never have left 
England. In that case I should not have known 
Bartrand, and this revenge would then not have been 
necessary. By what small chances are our destinies 
shaped out for us ! 

At last the rattle of wheels sounded, and a momjent 
later a smart hansom cab, which I recognised as that 
shown me by Nikola at his house that morning, drove 
down the street and pulled up at the corner where we 
stood. The lamps glowed brightly in the frosty air, 
and it was evident the horse was one of spirit, for he 
tossed his head and pawed the ground with impatience 
to be off again. 

The driver descended from his perch, while the 
Jew went to the horse's head. The other was a 
tall fellow, and until he came into the light of 
the lamps I could not see his face. To my surprise, 
he did not speak, but stood fumbling in the pocket of 
his oilskin for something, which proved to be a letter. 
This he handed to me. 
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I opened it and scanned its contents. It was, of 
course, from Nikola. 

" Deab — Everything if arranged, and I send you this, 
with the cab, by my serrant, who, as you know, will not 
reveal anything. As soon as you receive it, mount and 
drive to Pall Mall. Be opposite the Monolith Club 
punctually at 11.80 and once there, keep your eyes 
open for the man we want. I will arrange thai he 
shall leave exactly as the clock chimes, and will also see 
that he takes your cab. When you have dropped your 
fare in a quiet street, drive as fast as yon can go to 
Hogarth Square, and wait at, or near, the second lamp- 
post on the left-hand side. I will pick you up there, and 
will arrange the rest. The man in question has been 
entertaining a distinguished company, including two 
dukes and a Cabinet Minister, at dinner this evening, 
but I have arranged to meet and amuse him at twelve. 
May good luck attend you. '* Yours, N." 

I stuffed the note into 'my pocket and then glanced 
at my watch. It was exactly a quarter-past eleven, so 
if I wanted to be at the rendezvous at the time stated 
it was necessary that I should start at once. Without 
more ado, I climbed on to the seat at the back, wound 
the rug I found there round my legs, put on the badge 
the Chinaman handed up to me, and, whipping up the 
horsOi much to the Jew's consternation, drove off down 
the street at a rapid pace. As I turned into Great 
Windmill Street snow began to fall again, and I gave 
an evil chuckle as I reflected that even the forces of 
Nature were assisting me in my murderous intentions. 
In my heart I had no pity for the man whom I was 
about to kill. He had robbed me as cruelly as one 
man could rob another, and now I was going to repay 
him for his treachery. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LUST OF HATB. 

THE cab horse was a fine animal, and span along 
to such good purpose that when I turned from 
Waterloo Place into Pall Mall I had, contrary to my 
expectations, still some few minutes to spare. Now that 
the actual moment for putting into effect the threats I 
had so often uttered against the man who had wronged 
me so cruelly, had arrived, strange to say I was seized 
with a sudden and inexplicable feeling of compassion 
for him. Badly as he had injured me, and desirous as I 
was of repaying him for his treachery, I discovered I 
could not bring myself to do what I had arranged 
without reluctance. If it had been a matter of fair 
fighting, with the certainty of no one interfering be- 
tween us, it would have been a totally different matter, 
and I could have gone into it with a light heart ; but 
now to decoy him to his death by the aid of Nikola's 
science was an act of cowardice at which my whole 
nature revolted. 

Feeling half inclined to put off — if not for ever, at 
least for that evening the dastardly deed I had had 
arranged for me — I drove slowly down the street, quite 
unable to resist the temptation of seeing the man 
whom, if I wished to do so, I could kill so easily. In 
the event of bis hailing me as had been arranged, I 
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would reply that I was engaged, and leave him to find 
another vehicle, nnconsciouB of the narrowness of his 
escape. At any cost I would not let him set foot in my 
conyeyance. While I was thus arguing with myself I 
was drawing closer and closer to the Monolith Club. 
Already I could discern the stalwart form of the com- 
missionaire standing upon the steps under the great 
lamp. At the moment that I approached, two men left 
the building arm in arm, but neither of them was the 
man I wanted. Little by little their steps died away 
in the distance, and so nicely had I timed my arrival 
that the clock at the Palace ahead chimed the half- 
hour exactly as I came opposite the steps. At the 
same instant the doors of the Club opened, and Bartrand 
and another man, whom I recognised instantly as 
Nikola, came out. The mere sight of the man I hated 
shattered all my plans in an instant. In the presence 
of the extraordinary individual accompanying him I 
had not sufficient pluck to cry "engaged"; so,whenthe 
commissionaire hailed me, there was nothing for it 
but to drive across the road and pull up alongside 
the pavement, as we had previously arranged. 

"You're in luck's way, Bartrand," cried Nikola, 
glancing at my horse, which was tossing his head and 
pawing the ground as if eager to bo off again ; " that's 
a rare good nag of yours, cabby. He's worth an 
extra fare." 

I grunted something in reply, I cannot remember 
what. The mere sight of Bartrand standing there 
on the pavement scanning the horse, had roused all 
my old antipathy; and, as I have said, my good 
resolves were cast to the winds like so much chaff. 
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" Well, for the present, au revoir, my dear fellow," 
said Nikola, shaking hands with his victim. ^'I will 
meet yon at the house in half-an-hoor, and if yon 
care about it you can have your revenge then ; now 
you had better be going. Twenty-eight, Saxeburgh 
Street, cabby, and don't be long about it." 

I touched my hat and opened the apron for Bartrand 
to step inside. When he had done so he ordered me 
to lower the glass, and not be long in getting him to 
his destination or Fd hear of it at the other end. 
He little thought how Uterally I might interpret the 
command. 

Leaving Nikola standing on the pavement looking 
after us, I shook up my horse and drove rapidly down 
the street. My whole body was tingling with exultation ; 
but that it would have attracted attention and spoiled 
my revenge, I felt I could have shouted my joy aloud. 
Here I was with my enemy in my power ; by lifting the 
shutter in the roof of the cab I could see him lolling 
inside — thinking, doubtless, of his wealth, and little 
dreaming how close he was to the poor fellow he had 
wronged so cruelly. The knowledge that by simply 
pressing the spring under my hand I could destroy 
him in five seconds, and then choosing a quiet street 
eould tip him out and be done with him for ever, in- 
toxicated me like the finest wine. No one would 
suspect, and Nikola, for his own sake, would never be- 
tray me. While I was thinking in this fashion, and 
gloating over what I was about to do, I allowed my 
horse to dawdle a little. Instantly an umbrella was 
thrust up through the shutter and I was ordered, in 
the devil's name, to drive faster. 
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Ah ! my fine fellow/' I said to myself, ** you little 
know how near you are to the master by whom yon 
swear. Wait a few moments until I've had a little 
more pleasure out of your company, and then we'll see 
what I can do for you." 

On reaching Piccadilly I turned west, and for some 
distance followed the proper route for Saxeburgh 
Street. All the time I was thinking, thinking, and 
thinking of what I was about to do. He was at my 
mercy ; any instant I could [make him a dead man, 
and the cream of the jest was that he did not know it. 
My fingers played with the fatal knob, and once I 
almost pressed it. The touch of the cold steel sent a 
thrill through me, and at the same instant one of the 
most extraordinary events of my life occurred. I am 
almost chary of relating it, lest my readers may feel 
inclined to believe that I am endeavouring to gull them 
with the impossible. But, even at the risk of that 
happening, I must tell my story as it occurred to me. 
As I put my hand for the last time upon the knob 
there rose before my eyes, out of the half dark, a 
woman's face, and looked at me. At first I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes. I rubbed them and 
looked again. It was still there, apparently hanging 
in mid-air above the horse I was driving. It was 
not, if one may judge by the photographs of 
famous beauties, a perfect face, but there was that 
in it that made it to me the most captivating I had 
ever seen in my life — I refer to the expression 
of gentleness and womanly goodness that animated 
it. The contour of the face was oval, the mouth 
small and well-shaped, and the eyes large, true, 
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and unflinching. Though it only appeared before me 
for a few seconds, I had time to take thorough stock 
of it, and to remember every feature. It seemed to 
be looking straight at me, and the mouth to be say- 
ing as plainly as any words could speak — " Think of 
what you are doing, Gilbert Pennethorne ; remember 
the shame of it, and be true to yourself." Then she 
faded away ; and, as she went, a veil that had been 
covering my eyes for months seemed now to drop from 
them, and I saw myself for what I really was — a 
coward and a would-be murderer. 

We were then passing down a side street, in which 
— fortunately for what I was about to do — there was 
not a single person of any sort to be seen. Happen 
what might, I would now stop the cab and tell the man 
inside who I was and with what purpose I had picked 
him up. Then he should go free, and in letting him 
understand that I had spared his life I would have 
my revenge. With this intention I pulled my horse 
up, and, unwrapping my rug from my knees, de- 
scended from my perch. I had drawn up the glass 
before dismounting, the better to be able to talk to him. 

"Mr. Bartrand," I said, when I had reached 
the pavement, at the same time pulling off my false 
beard and my sou'wester, ''this business has gone 
far enough, and I am now going to tell you who I am 
and what I wanted with you. Do you know me ? " 

Either he was asleep or he was too surprised at 
seeing me before him to speak, at any rate he offered 
no reply to my question. 

" Mr. Bartrand," I began again, " I ask you if you 
are aware who I am ? " 
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Still no answer was vouchsafed to me, and im- 
mediately an overwhelming fear took possession of me. 
I sprang npon the step and tore open the apron. What 
I saw inside made me recoil with terror. In the cor- 
ner, his head thrown back and his whole body rigid, 
lay the unfortunate man I had first determined 
to kill, but had since decided to spare. I ran my 
hands, all trembling with terror, over his body. The 
man was dead — and I had killed him. By some mis- 
chance I must have pressed the spring which opened 
the valve, and thus the awful result had been achieved. 
Though years have elapsed since it happened, I can 
feel the agony of that moment as plainly now as if 
it was but yesterday. 

When I understood that the man was really dead, 
and that I was his murderer — branded henceforth with 
the mark of Gain — I sat down on the pavement in a 
cold sweat of terror, trembling in every limb. The 
face of the whole world had changed within the 
past few minutes — now I knew I could never be like 
other men again. Already the fatal noose was tight- 
ening round my neck. 

While these thoughts were racing through my 
brain, my ears, now pretematurally sharp, had 
detected the ring of a footstep on the pavement a 
hundred yards or so away. Instantly I sprang to my 
feet, my mind alert and nimble, my whole body 
instinct with the thought of self-preservation. What- 
ever happened I must not be caught, red-handed, with 
the body of the murdered man in my possession. At 
any risk I must rid myself of that, and speedily, too. 

Climbing to my perch again I started my horse 
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off at a rapid pace in the same direction in which I 
had been proceeding when I had made my awful dis- 
covery. On reaching the first cross-roads I branched 
off to the right, and, discovering that to be a busy 
thoroughfaroi turned to the left again. Never before 
had my fellow-man inspired me with such terror. At 
last I found a deserted street, and was in the act of 
pressing the lever with my foot when a door in a 
house just ahead of me opened, and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen issued from it. Some went in one 
direction, others in a contrary, and I was between 
both. To drop the body where they could see it 
would be worse than madness, so, almost cursing them 
for interrupting me, I lashed my horse and darted 
round the first available corner. Once more I found 
a quiet place, but this time I was interrupted by a cab 
turning into the street and coming along behind 
me. The third time, however, was more successful. 
I looked carefully about me. The street was empty 
in front and behind. On either side were rows of 
respectable middle-class houses, with never a light in 
a window or a policeman to be seen. 

Trembling like a leaf, I stopped the cab, and when 
I had made sure that there was no one looking, placed 
my foot upon the lever. So perfect was the mechan- 
ism that it acted instantly, and, what was better still, 
without noise. Next moment Bartrand was lying 
upon his back in the centre of the road. As soon as 
his weight released it the bottom of the vehicle rose, 
and I heard the spring click as it took its place 
again. Before I drove on I turned and looked at him 
where he lay so still and cold on the pure white snow, 
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and thought of the day at Markapurlie, when he had 
turned me off the station for wanting to doctor poor 
Ben Garman, and also of the morning when I had de- 
nounced him to the miners on the Boolga Range, after 
I had discovered that he had stolen my secret and 
appropriated my wealth. How little either of us 
thought then what the end of our hatred was to be ! 
If I had been told on the first day we had met that I 
should murder him, and that he would ultimately be 
found lying dead in the centre of a London street, I 
very much doubt if either of us would have believed 
it possible. But how horribly true it was ! 

As to what I was now, there could be no question. 
The ghastly verdict was self-evident, and the word 
rang in my brain with a significance I had never 
imagined it to possess before. It seemed to be 
written upon the houses, to be printed upon the snow- 
curdled sky. Even the roll of the wheels beneath 
me proclaimed me a murderer. Until that time I 
had had no real conception of what that grisly word 
meant. Now I knew it for the most awful in the 
whole range of our English language. 

All this time I had been driving aimlessly on 
and on, having no care where I went, conscious 
only that I must put as great a distance as possible 
between myself and the damning evidence of my 
crime. Then a reaction set in, and I became aware 
that to continue driving in this half-coherent fashion 
was neither politic nor sensible, so I pulled myself 
together and tried to think what I had better do. The 
question for my consideration was whether I should 
hasten to Hogarth Square as arranged and hand the 
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cab over to Nikola, or whether I should endeavour to 
dispose of it in some other way, and not go near 
that dreadful man again. One thing was indisput- 
able: whatever I did, I must do quickly. It was 
nearly one o'clock by this time, and if I wanted to 
see him at the rendezvous I must hurry, or he would 
have gone before I reached it. In that case, what 
should I do with the cab? 

After anxious thought I came to the conclusion that 
I had better find him and hand him his terrible 
property. Then, if I wished to give him the slip, I 
could lead him to suppose I intended returning to my 
hotel, and afterwards act as I might deem best for my 
own safety. This once decided, I turned the vehicle 
round, whipped up the horse, and set off for Hogarth 
Square as fast as I could go. It was a long journey, 
for several times I missed my way and had to retrace 
my steps ; but at last I accomplished it and drove into 
the Square. Sure enough at the second lamp-post on 
the left hand side, where he had appointed to meet 
me, three men were standing beside a hansom cab, and 
from the way they peered about, it was evident they 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of someone. One 
I could see at first glance was Nikola, the other was 
probably his Chinese servant, the man who had 
brought me the cab earlier in the evening, but the 
third's identity I could not guess. Nor did I waste 
time trying. 

As I approached them Nikola held up his hand as 
a signal to me to stop, and I immediately pulled up 
and got down. Not a question did he ask about my 
success or otherwise, but took from the second cab a 
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bowler hat and a top coat, which I recognised as the 
garments I had left at Levi Solomon's that evening. 

*' Fat these on/' he said, " and then come with me 
as quickly as you can. I have a lot to say to you." 

I did as he ordered me, and when my sou'wester 
and cape had been tossed into the empty cab, he 
beckoned me to follow him down the square. His 
servant had meanwhile driven that awful cab away. 

*' Now, what have you to tell me? " he asked, when 
we had walked a little distance along the pavement. 

I stopped and faced him with a face, I'll be bound, 
as ashen as that of a corpse. 

" I have done your fiendish bidding," I hissed. *' I 
am — God help me — unintentionally what you have 
made me — a murderer." 

*' Then the man is dead, is he ? " replied Nikola, 
with icy calmness. " That is satisfactory. Now we 
have to divert suspicion from yourself. All things 
considered, I think you had better go straight back 
to your hotel, and keep quiet there until I commu- 
nicate with you. You need have no fear as to your 
safety. No one will suspect you. Hitherto we have 
been most successful in eluding detection." 

As he spoke, the memory of the other murders 
which had shocked all London flashed through my 
brain, and instantly I realised everything. The 
victims, so the medical men stated, had in each case 
been killed by some anaesthetic : they had been found 
in the centre of the road, as if dropped from a vehicle, 
while their faces had all been mutilated in the same 
uncanny fashion. I turned and looked at the man 
by my side, and then, in an unaccountable fit of rage. 
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threw myself upon him. The men who actually did 
the deeds were innocent — here was the real murderer 
— the man who had instigated and egged them on to 
crime. He had led my soul into hell, but he should 
not escape scot free. 

The suddenness of my passion took him completely 
by surprise, but only for an instant. Then, with a 
quick movement of his hands, he caught my wrists, 
and held me in a grip of iron. I was disarmed and 
powerless, and he knew it, and laughed mockingly. 

" So you would try and add me to your list, would 
you, Mr. Gilbert Pennethorne? Be thankful that 
I am mercifully inclined, and do not punish you as 
you deserve." 

Without another word he threw me from him, with 
the ease of a practised wrestler, and I fell upon the 
pavement as if I had been shot. The shock brought 
me to my senses, and I rose an altogether different 
man, though still hating him with a tenfold loathing 
as the cause of all my misery. Having once rid 
himself of me However, he, seemed to think no more 
of the matter. 

" Now be off to your hotel," he said sharply, " and 
don't stir from it until I communicate with you. By 
making this fuss you might have hung yourself, to 
say nothing of implicating me. To-morrow morning I 
will let you know what is best to be done. In the 
meantime, remain indoors, feign ill health, and don't 
see any strangers on any pretext whatever." 

He stood at the corner of the Square, and watched 
me till I had turned the corner, as cool and diabolical 
a figure as the Author of all Evil himself. I only 
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looked back once, and then walked briskly on until 
I reached Piccadilly Circus, where I halted and gazed 
about me in a sort of dim confused wonderment at my 
position. What a variety of events had occurred since 
the previous night, when I had stood in the same 
place, and had heard the policeman's whistle sound 
from Jermyn Street, in proclamation of the second 
mysterious murder ! How little I had then thought 
that within twenty-four hours I should be in the same 
peril as the murderer of the man I had seen lying 
under the light of the policeman's lantern ! Perhaps 
even at this moment Bartrand's body had been 
discovered, and a hue and cry was on foot for the man 
who had done the deed. With this thought in my 
mind, a greater terror than I had yet felt came over 
me, and I set off as hard as I could go down a 
bye-street into Trafalgar Square, thence by way of 
Northumberland Avenue on to the Embankment. 
Once there I leant upon the coping and looked down 
at the dark water slipping along so silently on its way 
to the sea. Here was my chance if only I had the 
pluck to avail myself of it. Life had now no hope 
left for me. Why should I not throw myself over, 
and so escape the fate that must inevitably await me 
if I lived ? One moment's courage, a little struggling 
in the icy water, a last choking cry, and then it 
would all be over and done with, and those who 
had the misfortune to call themselves my kins- 
men would be spared the mortification of seeing 
me standing in a felon's dock. I craned my neck 
still further over the side, and looked at the blocks 
of ice as they went by, knocking against each other 
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with a faint musical sound that sounded like the 
tinkling of tiny bells. I remembered the depth of 
the river, and pictured my sodden body stranded 
on to the mud by the ebbing tide somewhere near 
the sea. I could fancy the conjectures that would 
be made concerning it. Would anyone connect me 
with — but there, I could not go on. Nor could I 
do what I had proposed. Desperate as was my case, 
I found I still clung to life with a tenacity that even 
crime itself could not lessen. No ; by hook or crook 
I must get out of England to some place where nobody 
would know me, and where I could begin a new life. 
By cunning it could surely be managed. But in that 
case I knew I must not go back to my hotel, and run 
the risk of seeing Nikola again. I distrusted his 
powers of saving me ; and, if I fell once more under 
his influence, goodness alone knew what I might not 
be made to do. No ; I would make some excuse to the 
landlord to account for my absence, and then creep 
quietly out of England in such a way that no one 
would suspect me. But how was it to be managed ? 
To remain in London would be to run endless risks. 
Anyone might recognise me, and then capture would 
be inevitable. I turned out my pockets and counted 
my money. Fortunately, I had cashed a cheque only 
the day before, and now had nearly forty pounds 
in notes and gold in my purse; not very much, it 
is true, but amply sufficient for my present needs. 
The question was : Where should I go ? Australia, the 
United States, South America, South Africa ? Which 
of these places would be safest ? The first and second 
I rejected without consideration. The first I had 
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tried, the second I had no desire to visit. Chili, the 
Argentine, or Bechuanaland ? It all depended on the 
boats. To whichever place a vessel sailed first, to that 
place I would go. 

Casting one last glance at the ice-bound water 
below me, and with a shudder at the thought of 
what I had contemplated doing when I first arrived 
upon the Embankment, I made my way back into 
the Strand. It was now close upon three o'clock, 
and already a few people were abroad. If I were 
not out of London within a few hours, I might be 
caught. I would go directly I had decided what it was 
imperative I should know. Up one street and down 
another I toiled until at last I came upon what I wanted, 
a small restaurant in a back street, devoted to the in- 
terests of the early arrivals at Covent Garden Market. 
It was only a tiny place, shabby in the extreme, but as 
it just suited my purpose, I walked boldly in, and 
ordered a cup of cocoa and a plate of sausages. While 
they were being prepared I seated myself in one of the 
small compartments along the opposite wall, and with 
my head upon my hands tried to think coherently. 
When the proprietor brought me the food, I asked him 
if he could oblige me with the loan of writing materials. 
He glanced at me rather queerly, I thought, but did not 
hesitate to do what I asked. When he had gone again 
I dipped the pen into the ink and wrote a note to the 
proprietor of my hotel, telling him that* I had been 
suddenly taken out of town by important business, and 
asking him to forward my boxes, within a week, to the 
cloak room, Aberdeen railway station, labelled ** to be 
called for.** I chose Aberdeen for the reason that it 
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was a long dlBtance from London, and also because it 
struck me that if enquiries were made by the police it 
would draw attention off my real route, which would 
certainly not be in that direction. I then wrote a cheque 
for the amount of my account, enclosed it, and having, 
done so sealed up the letter and put it in my pocket. 
On an adjoining table I espied a newspaper, which I 
made haste to secure. Turning to the column where 
the shipping advertisements were displayed, I searched 
the list for a vessel outward bound to one of the ports 
I had chosen. I discovered that to Chili or any of the 
South American Eepublics there would not be a boat 
sailing for at least a week to come. When I turned to 
South Africa I was more fortunate ; a craft named the 
Fiji Princ€89 was advertised to sail from Southampton 
for Gape Town at 11 a.m. on this self-same day. She 
was of 4,C00 tons burden, but had only accommodation 
for ten first-class passengers and fifty in the steerage. 
What pleased me better still, she would only call at 
Teneriffe on the way. The steerage fare was fifteen 
pounds, and it was by this class I determined to travel. 
My mind once made up, the next thing to decide was 
how to reach Southampton without incurring suspicion. 
To catch the boat this could only be done by rail, and 
to further increase my store of knowledge I had again 
to borrow from the proprietor of the restaurant. From 
the time table he lent me I found that a train left 
Waterloo every morning at six o'clock, which would get 
me to the docks before nine o*clock, thus allowing me 
two full hours in which to make my preparations and 
to get on board in comfortable time ; that is, supposing 
she sailed at the hour stated. But I had still three 
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hours to put in in London before the train would start, 
and how to occupy them without running any risk 1 
could not tell. It was quite impossible for me to re- 
main where I was, and yet to go out and walk about 
the streets would be dangerous in the extreme. In 
that time Nikola might get hold of me again, and I 
believe I dreaded that more than even falling into the 
clutches of the law. Suddenly I was struck by what 
seemed a splendid idea. What if I walked out of 
London to some station along the line where the train 
would pick me up ? In that case no one would be able 
to ren;ember seeing me start from Waterloo, and I 
should be believed to be still in London. The thought 
was no sooner bom in my brain than I picked up my 
hat and prepared to be off. 

When I paid at the counter for my meal, and also 
for the note paper with which the proprietor had 
obliged me, I strode out of the restaurant and down the 
street into the Strand again. Surbiton, I reflected, was 
twelve miles from Waterloo, and, besides being quiet, it 
was also one of the places at which I had noticed that 
the train was advertised to call. I had almost three 
hours before me in which to do the distance, and if I 
walked at the rate of five miles an hour it was evident 
I should accomplish it with ease. To Surbiton, there- 
fore, I would go. 

Having made my way back to Charing Cross, I passed 
down Whitehall and over Westminster Bridge to the 
Lambeth Palace Road. Under the influence of my 
new excitement I felt easier in my mind than I had 
been since I made my awful discovery three hours be- 
fore, but still not easy enough to be able to pass a 
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policeman without a shudder. Strangely enough, con- 
sidering that I had had no sleep at all, and had been 
moving about all night, I was not conscious of the least 
fatigue, but strode along the pavement at a swinging 
pace, probably doing more than I had intended when 
I had first set out. The snow had ceased, but a 
nasty fog was rising from the river to take its place. 
I pictured the state of London when day should break, 
and devoutly thanked Heaven that I should be well 
out of it by that time. I could imagine the newsboys 
running about the streets with cries of "Another 'orrible 
murder I A millionaire the victim." I seemed to see 
the boards stuck before shop doors with the same 
ghastly headline, and I could realise the consternation 
of the town, when it awoke to find the mysterious 
assassin still at work in its midst. Then would follow 
the inquest. The porter at the Monolith Club would 
be called upon to give evidence, and would affirm that 
he had seen the deceased gentleman step into a smart 
hansom, driven by a cabman dressed in an oilskin cape 
and a sou'wester, and would probably remember having 
noticed that the cabby was a gruff fellow with a bushy, 
black beard. The next witnesses would be the finders 
of the body, and after that the same verdict would be 
returned — ** Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown" — as had been given in the previous 
cases. 

If only Nikola remained faithful to me I should 
probably have time to get out of England before the 
police could stop me, and, once among the miners of 
the Band, I should be able to arrange matters in 
such a way that recognition would be almost an 
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impossibility. With a sigh of relief at this comfort- 
able thoaghty I pushed on a little faster along the 
Wandsworth Road until I reached Clapham Junction 
Station. As I did so I looked at my watch. It was 
just a quarter to four, and already the footpaths were 
becoming dotted with pedestrians. 

Leaving Clapham Junction behind me, I passed 
along the Lavender Hill Eoad, through Wandsworth, 
and struck out along the road to West Hill, then across 
Putney Heath, through Kingston Vale, and so into 
Kingston. From that quaint old riverside town to 
Surbiton is but a step, and exactly as the church 
clocks in the latter place were chiming a quarter to 
six, I stood on the platform of the railway station 
prepared to board my train when it should come in 
sight. The last four miles had been done at a fast 
pace, and by the time I had taken my ticket I was 
completely worn out. My anxiety was so keen that I 
could not sit down, but waited until I should be safely 
on board the train. The cries of the newsboys 
seemed still to be ringing in my ears — " Another 
'orrible* murder ! Discovery of the body of a famous 
millionaire ! " 

To while away the time I went out of the station 
again and explored the deserted streets, passing houses 
in which the owners still lay fast asleep, little dreaming 
of the miserable man who was tramping along in the 
cold outside. A biting north wind blew over the 
snow, and chilled me to the marrow. The leaden 
hand of despair was pressing hard upon my heart, and 
when I looked at the rows of trim, matter-of-fact resi- 
dences on either side of me^ and thought of the gulf 
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that separated their inmates from myself, I groaned 
aloud in abject misery. 

At five minutes to the hour I returned to the 
station, and, just as I reached it, punctual almost to 
the tick of the clock, the train made its appearance 
round the bend of the line. With the solitary 
exception of an old man I was the only passenger 
from this station ; and, as soon as I had discovered 
an empty third-class compartment, I got in and 
stowed myself away in a comer. Almost before 
the train was out of the station I was fast asleep, 
dreaming of Nikola and of the horrible events of the 
night just past. Once more I drove the cab along the 
snow-covered streets ; once more that strange woman*s 
face rose before me in warning; and once more I 
descended from my seat to make the horrible dis- 
covery that my enemy was dead. In my agony I 
must have shrieked aloud, for the noise I made woke 
me up. An elderly man, possibly a successful country 
butcher from his appearance, who must have got in at 
some station we had stopped at while I slept, was 
sitting in the comer opposite, watching me. 

''You have been having a pretty bad nightmare 
these last few minutes, I should say, mister," he 
observed, with a smile. " I was just going to give 
you a shake up when you woke yourself by screaming 
out like that." 

An awful fear oame over me. Was it possible that 
in my sleep I had revealed my secret ? 

" I am sorry I disturbed you," I said, faintly, " but 
I am subject to bad dreams. Have I been talking 
very much?" 
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" Not 80 far as I've heard/* he answered ; ** but 
you've been moaning and groaning as if you'd got 
something on your mind that you wanted to tell pretty 
bad." 

"I've just got over a severe illness," I replied, 
relieved beyond measure to hear that I had kept my 
dreadful secret to myself, "and I suppose that ac- 
counts for the uneasy way in which I sleep." 

My companion looked at me rather searchingly for 
a few seconds, and then began to fumble in his great- 
coat pocket for something. Presently he produced a 
large spirit flask. 

"Let me give you a drop of whiskey," he said, 
kindly. " It will cheer you up, and you look as if you 
want it right down bad." 

He poured about half a wineglassful into the little 
nickel-plated cup that fitted the bottom of the flask, 
and handed it to me. I thanked him sincerely, and 
tossed it off at one gulp. It was neat spirit, and ran 
through my veins like so much fire. Though it burnt 
my throat pretty severely, it did me a world of good, 
and in a few moments I was sufficiently recovered to 
talk reasonably enough. 

At nine o'clock almost to the minute we drew 
up at Southampton Docks, and then, bidding my 
fellow passenger good morning, I quickly quitted 
the station. Before I left London I had carefully 
noted the address of the steamship company's agents, 
and, having ascertained the direction of their office, I 
made my way towards it. Early as was the hour I 
found it open, and upon being interrogated by the 
clerk behind the counter, stated my desire to book as 
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Steerage passenger for Cape Town by the steamer Fiji 
Princess, which they advertised as leaving the docks 
that day. The clerk looked at me with some surprise 
when I said " steerage," but, whatever he may have 
thought, he offered no comment upon it. 

*' What is your name ? " he inquired, dipping his 
pen in the ink. 

I had anticipated this question, and replied " George 
Wrexford " as promptly as if it had really been my 
patronymic. 

Having paid the amount demanded, and received 
my ticket in exchange, I asked what time it would 
be necessary for me to be on board. 

" Half-past ten without fail," he answered. " She 
will cast oflf punctually at eleven ; and I give you fair 
warning Captain Hawkins does not wait for any- 
thing or anybody." 

I thanked him for his courtesy and left the office, 
buttoning up my ticket in my pocket as I went down 
the steps. In four hours at most, all being well, I 
should be safely out of England ; and, for a little while, 
a free man. By half -past nine I had purchased a 
small outfit, and also the few odds and ends — such as 
bedding and mess utensils — that I should require on 
the voyage. This done I hunted about till I found a 
small restaurant, again in a back street, which I 
entered and ordered breakfast. As soon as I smelt 
the cooking I found that I was ravenous, and twice 
I had to call for more before my hunger was 
appeased. 

Towards the end of my meal a paper boy put in an 
appearance, and my heart well-nigh stopped when I 
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heard the girl beyond the counter enquire if there was 
*' any startling news this morning." 

*' 'Nother terrible murder in London," answered the 
lad with fiendish glibness ; and as he spoke my over- 
taxed strength gave way, and I fell back in my chair 
in a dead faint. 

I suppose for a few moments I must have quite 
lost consciousness, for I can recollect nothing until I 
opened my eyes and found a small crowd collected 
round me, somebody sponging my forehead, and two 
people chafing my hands. 

"How do you feel now?" enquired the nervous 
little man who had first come to my assistance. 

** Better, thank you," I replied, at the same time 
endeavouring to sit up. *' Very much better. What 
has been the matter with me ? " 

"A bit of a faint, that's all," another answered. 
" Are you subject to them ? " 

" I've been very ill lately," I said, giving them the 
same reply as I had done to the man in the train, 
''and I suppose I overtaxed my strength a little 
this morning. But, thanks to your kindness, I feel 
ever so much better now." 

As soon as I had recovered sufficiently, I paid my 
bill, and, having again sincerely thanked those who 
had assisted me, left the shop and hurried off to the 
docks as fast as I could go. It was now some few 
minutes after ten o'clock. 

The Fiji Princess was a fair-sized vessel of an old- 
fashioned type, and very heavily laden; indeed, so 
heavy was she that she looked almost unsafe beside 
the great American liner near which she was berthed. 
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Having clambdred on board I enquired my way to the 
steerage quarters, which were forrard, then stowed 
away my things and endeavoured to make myself as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit in the 
place which was to be my home for the next five weeks 
or so. For prudence sake I remained below until I 
heard the whistle sound and could tell by the shaking 
that the steamship was moving. Then, when I had 
satisfied myself that we were really under way, I 
climbed the gangway that led to the deck and looked 
about me. Slowly as we were moving, we were 
already a hundred yards from the wharf side, and 
in a few minutes would be well out in Southampton 
Water. Bight aft a small crowd of passengers were 
grouped at the stern railings, waving their handker- 
chiefs and hats to a similar group ashore. Forrard 
we were less demonstrative, for, as I soon discovered, 
the steerage passengers consisted only of myself, a 
circumstance which you may be very sure I did not 
by any means regret. 

By mid-day we were in the Solent, and by lunch 
time the Isle of Wight lay over our taffrail. Now, un- 
less I was stopped at Teneriffe, I was certain of a 
month's respite from the law. And when I realised 
this I went to my berth and, sinner as I was, knelt 
down and offered up the heartiest prayer of gratitude 
I have ever in my life given utterance to. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A STBANGB COINCIDENCE. 

IF any man is desirous of properly understanding 
the feelings of gratitude and relief which filled my 
breast as the Fiji Princess steamed down channel 
that first afternoon out from Southampton, he mnst 
begin by endeavouring to imagine himself placed in 
the same unenviable position. For all I knew to 
the contrary, even while I stood leaning on the bul- 
warks watching the coast line away to starboard, some 
unlucky chance might be giving the police a clue to 
my identity, and the hue-and-cry already have begun. 
When I came to consider my actions during the past 
twenty-four hours, I seemed to be giving my enemies 
innumerable opportunities of discovering my where- 
abouts. My letter to the manager of the hotel, which 
I had posted in the Strand after leaving the Go vent 
Garden restaurant, would furnish proof that I was in 
town before five o'clock — the time at which the box was 
cleared on the morning of the murder. Then, having 
ascertained that much, they would in all probability 
call at the hotel, and in instituting enquiries there, 
be permitted a perusal of the letter I bad written 
to the manager that morning. Whether they would 
believe that I had gone north, as I desired they 

should suppose, was difficult to say; but in either 

lis 
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case they would be almost certain to have all the 
southern seaports watched. I fancied, however, that 
my quickness in getting out of England would 
puzzle them a little, even if it did not baffle them 
altogether. 

Unfortunately, the Fiji Princess had been the only 
vessel of importance sailing from Southampton on 
that particular day, and owing to the paucity of 
steerage passengers, I felt sure the clerk who gave 
me my ticket would remember me sufficiently well to 
be able to assist in the work of identification. Other 
witnesses against me would be the porters at Surbiton 
railway station, who had seen me arrive, tired and 
dispirited, after my long walk ; the old man who had 
given me whiskey on the journey down; and the 
people in the restaurant where I had been taken ill 
would probably recognise me from the description. 
However, it was in my favour that I was here on the 
deck of the steamer, if not devoid of anxiety, at least 
free from the clutches of the law for the present. 

The afternoon was perfectly fine, though bitterly 
cold; overhead stretched a blue sky, with scarcely 
a cloud from horizon to horizon ; the sea was green as 
grass, and almost as smooth as a millpond. Since 
luncheon I had seen nothing of the passengers, nor 
had I troubled to inquire if the vessel carried her full 
complement. The saloon was situated right aft in the 
poop, the skipper had his cabin next to the chart 
room on the hurricane deck, and the officers theirs 
on either side of the engine-room, in the alley ways 
below. My quarters — I had them all to myself, 
as I said ia the last chapter — were as roomy and 
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comfortable as a man could expect for the passage- 
money I paid, and when I had made friends with 
the cook and his mate, I knew I should get through 
the voyage in comparative comfort. 

At this point I am brought to the narration of the 
most uncanny portion of my story: a coincidence 
so strange that it seems almost impossible it can 
be true, and one for which I have never been able, in 
any way, to account. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
it must be told ; and that it is true, have I not the best 
and sweetest evidence any man could desire in the 
world ? It came about in this way. In the middle of 
the first afternoon, as already described, I was sitting 
smoking on the fore hatch, and at the same time 
talking to the chief steward. He had been to sea, so 
he told me, since he was quite a lad; and, as I soon 
discovered, had seen some strange adventures in 
almost every part of the globe. It soon turned out, as 
is generally the way, that I knew several men with 
whom he was acquainted, and in a few minutes we 
were upon the most friendly terms. From the sea 
our conversation changed to China, and in illustration 
of the character of the waterside people of that 
peculiar country, my companion narrated a story 
about a shipmate who had put off in a sampan 
to board his boat lying in Hong Kong harbour, and 
had never been seen or heard of again. 

*' It was a queer thing," he said impressively, as he 
shook the ashes out of his pipe and re-charged it, ''as 
queer a thing as ever a man heard of. I spent the 
evening with the chap myself, and before we said 
* good-bye ' we arranged to go up to Happy Valley the 
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Sunday morning following. But he never turned up, 
nor have I ever set eyes on him from that time to 
this. Whether he was murdered by the sampan's 
crew or whether he fell overboard and was drowned in 
the harbour, I don't suppose will ever be known." 

"A very strange thing," I said, as bravely as I 
could, and instantly thought of the bond I had in 
common with that sampan's crew. 

" Aye, strange ; very strange," replied the steward, 
shaking his head solemnly; "but there's many 
strange things done now-a-days. Look at these here 
murders that have been going on in London lately. I 
reckon it would be a wise man as could put an expla- 
nation on them." 

All my blood seemed to rush to my head, and my 
heart for a second stood still. I suffered agonies of 
apprehension lest he should notice my state and have 
his suspicions aroused, but he was evidently too much 
engrossed with his subject to pay any attention to my 
appearance. I knew I must say something, but my 
tongue was cleaving to the roof of my mouth. It was 
some moments before I found my voice, and then 
I said as innocently as po3Bible — 

" They are certainly peculiar, are they not ? Have 
you any theory to account for them ? " 

This was plainly a question to his taste, and it soon 
became evident that he had discussed the subject in 
all its bearings on several occasions before. 

" Do you want to know what I think ? " he began 
slowly, fixing me with an eye that he seemed to 
imagine bored through me like an augur. ''Well, 
what I think is that the Anarchists are at the bottom 
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of it all, and I'll tell you for why. Look at the class 
of men who were killed. Who was the first ? A Major- 
General in the army, wasn't he? Who was the 
second ? A member of the House of Lords. Who was 
the third ? " 

He looked so searchingly at me that I felt myself 
quailing before his glance as if he had detected me in 
my guilt. Who could tell him better than I who the 
last victim was ? 

"And the third — well, he was one of these rich 
men as fattens on Society and the workin* man, was 
he not?" 

He pounded his open hand with his fist in the true 
fashion, and his eyes constantly challenged me to refute 
his statements if I were in a position to do so. But — 
heaven help me ! — thankful as I would have been to do 
it, I was not able to gainsay him. Listead, I sat 
before him like a criminal in the dock, conscious of 
the danger I was running, yet unable for the life of 
me to avert it. Still, however, my tormentor did not 
notice my condition, but returned to the charge with 
renewed vigour. What he lacked in argument he 
made up in vehemence. And for nearly an hour I 
had to sit and bear the brunt of both. 

"Now, I'll ask you a question," he said for the 
twentieth time, after he had paused to watch the effect 
of his last point. " Who do the Anarchists mostly go 
for? Why for what we may call, for the sake of 
argument, the leaders of Society — generals, peers, and 
milUonaires. Those are the people, therefore, that 
they want to be rid of." 

"You think then," I said, "that these — these 
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crimes were the work of a party instead of an 
individual ? " 

He half closed his eyes and looked at me with an 
expression upon his face that seemed to implore me 
to contradict him. 

" You know what I think," he said ; then with fine 
conceit, " If only other folk had as much savee as we 
have, the fellows who did the work would have been 
laid by the heels by this time. As it is they'll never 
catch them — no, not till the moon's made of cream 
cheese." 

With this avowal of his settled opinion he took him- 
self off, and left me sitting on the hatch, hoping with 
all my heart and soul that, if in this lay my chance of 
safety, the world might long retain its present opinion. 
While I was ruminating on what he had said, and 
feeling that I would give five years of my life to know 
exactly how matters stood ashore, I chanced to look 
up at the little covered way on the hurricane deck 
below the bridge. My heart seemed to stand still. 
For the moment I thought I must be asleep and 
dreaming, for there, gazing across the sea, was the 
same woman's face I had seen suspended in mid-air 
above my cab on the previous night. Astonishing as 
it may seem, there could be no possible doubt about 
it — I recognised the expressive eyes, the sweet mouth, 
and the soft, wavy hair as plainly as if I had known 
her all my life long. 

Thinking it was still only a creation of my own 
fancy, and that in a moment it would fade away 
as before, I stared hard at it, resolved, while I had 
the chance, to still further impress every feature 
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upon my memory. But it did not vanish as I 
expected. I rubbed my eyes in an endeavoor to find 
out if I were awake or asleep, but that made no 
difference. She still remained. I was quite convinced 
by this time, however, that she was flesh and blood. 
But who could she be, and where had I really seen 
her face before ? For something like five minutes I 
watched her, and then for the first time she looked 
down at the deck where I sat. Suddenly she caught 
sight of me, and almost at the same instant I saw her 
give a httle start of astonishment. Evidently she had 
also seen me in some other place, but could no more 
recall it than myself. 

As soon as she had recovered from her astonish- 
ment she glanced round the waste of water again and 
then moved away. But even when she had left me I 
could not for the life of me rid myself of my feeling of 
astonishment. I reviewed my past life in an attempt 
to remember where I had met her, but still with- 
out success. While I was wondering, my friend the 
chief steward came along the deck again. I accosted 
him, and asked if he could tell me the name of 
the lady with the wavy brown hair whom I could 
see talking to the captain at the door of the chart 
house. He looked in the direction indicated, and 
then said : 

" Her name is May bourne — Miss Agnes May bourne. 
Her father is a big mine owner at the Cape, so I'm 
told. Her mother died about a year ago, I heard the 
skipper telling a lady aft this morning, and it seems 
the poor young thing felt the loss terribly. She's 
been home for a trip with an old uncle to try and 
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cheer her up a bit, and now they are on their way 
back home again." 

"Thank you very much," I said. "I have been 
puzzling over her face for some time. She's exactly 
like someone I've met some time or other, but where, 
I can't remember." 

On this introduction the steward favoured me with 
a long account of a cousin of his — a steward on board 
an Atlantic liner — who, it would appear, was always 
being mistaken for other people ; to such a length did 
this misfortune carry him that he was once arrested in 
Liverpool on suspicion of being a famous forger who 
was then at large. Whether he was sentenced and 
served a term of penal servitude, or whether the 
mistake was discovered and he was acquitted, I cannot 
now remember ; but I have a faint recollection that my 
friend described it as a case that baffled the ingenuity 
of Scotland Yard, and raised more than one new point 
of law, which he, of course, was alone able to set 
right in a satisfactory manner. 

Needless to say, Miss Mayboume's face continued 
to excite my wonder and curiosity for the remainder 
of the afternoon ; and when I saw her the following 
morning promenading the hurricane deck in the 
company of a dignified grey-haired gentleman, with 
a clean-shaven, shrewd face, who I set down to be 
her uncle, I discovered that my interest had in no 
way abated. This wonderment and mystification 
kept me company for longer than I liked, and it was 
not until we were bidding " good-bye " to the Channel 
that I determined to give up brooding over it and 
think about something else. 
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Once Old England was properly behind us, and we 
were out on the open ocean, experiencmg the beauties 
of a true Atlantic swell, and wondering what our 
portion was to be in the Bay of Biscay, mj old 
nervousness returned upon me. This will be scarcely 
a matter for wonder when you reflect that every day 
we were drawing nearer our first port of call, and at 
Teneriffe I should know whether or not the police had 
discovered the route I had taken. If they had, I 
should certainly be arrested as soon as the vessel 
came to anchor, and be detained in the Portuguese 
prison until an officer should arrive from England to 
take charge of me and conduct me home for trial. 
Again and again I pictured that return, the morti- 
fication of my relatives, and the excitement of the 
Press; and several times I calmly deliberated with 
myself as to whether the best course for me to 
pursue would not be to drop quietly overboard some 
dark night, and thus prevent the degradation that 
would be my portion if I were taken home and 
placed upon my trial. However, had I but known it, 
I might have spared myself all this anxiety, for the 
future had something in store for me which I had 
never taken into consideration, and which was 
destined to upset all my calculations in a most 
unexpected fashion. 

How strange a thing is Fate, and by what small 
circumstances are the currents of our lives diverted ! 
If I had not had my match-box in my pocket on the 
occasion I am about to describe, what a very different 
tale I should have had to tell. You must bear 
with me if I dwell upon it^ for it is the one little 
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bit of that portion of my life that I love to 
remember. It all came about in this \vay : On the 
evening in question I was standing smoking against 
the port bulwarks between the fore rigging and 
the steps leading to the hurricane deck. What the 
exact time was I cannot remember. It may have been 
eight, and it might possibly have been half-past ; one 
thing, at any rate, is certain : dinner was over in the 
saloon, for some of the passengers were promenading 
the hurricane deck. My pipe was very nearly done, and, 
having nothing better to do, I was beginning to think 
of turning in, when the second officer came out of the 
alley way and asked me for a match. He was a civil 
young fellow of two or three-and-twenty, and when I 
had furnished him with what he wanted, we fell into 
conversation. In the course of our yarning he men- 
tioned the name of the ship upon which he had served 
his apprenticeship. Then, for the first time for many 
years, I remembered that I had a cousin who had 
also spent some years aboard her. I mentioned his 
name, and to my surprise he remembered him per- 
fectly. 

" Blakeley," he cried ; " Charley Blakeley, do you 
mean? Why, I knew him as well as I knew any 
man ! As fine a fellow as ever stepped. We made 
three voyages to China and back together. I've 
got a photograph of him in my berth now. Come 
along and see it." 

On this invitation I followed him from my own 
part of the vessel, down the alley way, past the 
engine-room, to his quarters, which were situated at 
the end, and looked over the after spar deck that 
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separated the poop from the hurricane deck. When 
I had seen the picture I stood at the door talking 
to him for some minutes, and while thus engaged 
saw two ladies and a gentleman eome out of the 
saloon and go up the ladder to the deck above our 
heads. From where I stood I could hear their voices 
distinctly, and could not help envying them their 
happiness. How different was it to my miserable lot ! 

Suddenly there rang out a woman's scream, fol- 
lowed by another, and then a man's voice shouting 
frantically, "Help, help ! Miss Mayboume has fallen 
overboard." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
I had left the alley way, crossed the well, and was 
climbing the ladder that led to the poop. A second 
or two later I was at the taffrail, had thrown off 
my coat, mounted the rail, and, catching sight of a 
figure struggling among the cream of the wake astern, 
had plunged in after her. The whole thing, from the 
time the first shriek was uttered until I had risen to 
the surface, and was blowing the water from my 
mouth and looking about me for the girl, could not 
have taken more than twenty seconds, and yet in it 
I seemed to live a lifetime. Ahead of me the great 
ship towered up to the heavens ; all round me was 
the black bosom of the ocean, with the stars looking 
down at it in their winking grandeur. 

For some moments after I had come to the surface 
I could see nothing of the girl I had jumped over- 
board to [rescue. She seemed to have quite disap- 
peared. Then, while on the summit of a wave, I 
caught a glimpse of her, and, putting forth all my 
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strength, swam towards her. Eternities elapsed before 
I reached her. When I did I came carefully up along- 
side, and put my left arm under her shoulders to 
sustain her. She was quite sensible, and, strangely 
enough, not in the least frightened. 

*' Can you swim ? " I asked, anxiously, ai I began 
to tread water. 

" A little, but not very well," she answered. " I'm 
afraid I am getting rather tired.*' 

" Lean upon me," I answered. " Try not to be 
afraid; they will lower a boat in a few moments, 
and pick us up." 

She said no more, but fought hard to keep her- 
self afloat. The weight upon my arm was almost 
more than I could bear, and I began to fear that if the 
rescue boat did not soon pick us up they might have 
their row for nothing. Then my ears caught the 
chirp of oars, and the voice of the second officer 
encouraging his men in their search for us. 

"If you can hold on for another three or four 
minutes," I said in gasps to my companion, "all 
will be well." 

" I will try," she answered, bravely ; " but I fear I 
shall not be able to. My strength is quite gone." 

Her clothes were sodden with water, and added 
greatly to the weight I had to support. Not once, 
but half - a - dozen times, seas, cold as ice, broke 
over us; and once I was compelled to let go my 
hold of her. When I rose to the surface again 
some seconds elapsed before I could find her. She 
had sunk, and by the time I had dived and got my 
arm round her again she was quite unconscious. The 
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boat was now about thirty yards distant from us, and 
already the men in her had sighted us and were 
pulling with all their strength to our assistance. In 
another minute or so they would be alongside, but the 
question was whether I could hold out so long. A 
minute contained sixty seconds, and each second was 
an eternity of waiting. 

When they were near enough to hear my voice I 
called to them with all my strength to make haste. I 
saw the bows of the boat come closer and closer, and 
could distinctly distinguish the hissing of the water 
under her bows. 

"If you can hold on for a few seconds longer," 
shouted the oflScer in command, ''we'll get you 
aboard." 

I heard the men on the starboard side throw in their 
oars. I saw the man in the bows lean forward to 
catch hold of us, and I remember saying, '' Lift the 
lady; I can hold on," and then the boat seemed to fade 
away, the icy cold water rose higher and higher, and 
I felt myself sinking down, down, down, calmly and 
quietly into the black sea, just fading out of life as 
happily as a little child falls asleep. 

When I came to my senses again I found myself 
lying in a bunk in a cabin which was certainly not my 
own. The appointments were decidedly comfortable, 
if not luxurious; a neat white-and-gold washstand 
stood against the bulkhead, with a large mirror sus- 
pended above it. Under the porthole, which was 
shaded with a small red curtain, was a cushioned 
locker, and at one end of this locker a handy contri- 
vance for hanging clothes. Two men — one a young 
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fellow aboat my own age, and the other the elderly 
gentlemen with whom I had often seen Miss May- 
bourne walking — were standing beside me watching 
me eagerly. When they saw that I had recovered 
consciousness they seemed to consider it a matter for 
congratulation. 

" So you know us again, do you ? " said the younger 
man, whom I now recognised as the ship's doctor. 
'* How do you feel in yourself? " 

" Not very bright just at present," I answered 
truthfully. "But I've no doubt I shall be all right 
in an hour or two." Then, when a recollection of 
what had occasioned my illness came over me, I said, 
"How is Miss May bourne? I hope they got her on 
board safely ? " 

"Thanks to you, my dear sir, they did," said the 
old gentleman, who I discovered later was her uncle, as 
I had suspected. "I am glad to be able to tell you that 
she is now making rapid progress towards recovery. 
You must get well too, and hear what the entire ship 
has to say about your bravery." 

" I hope they'll say nothing," I answered. " Any- 
body could have done it. And now, how long have I 
been lying here ? " 

" Since they brought you on board last night — about 
twelve hours. You were unconscious for such a long 
time that we were beginning to grow uneasy about 
you. But, thank goodness, our clever doctor here has 
brought you round at last." 

The young medico resolved to stop this flow of 
flattery and small talk, so he bade me sit up and 
try to swallow some beef tea he had had prepared for 
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me. With his assistance I raised myself, and when I 
had polished off as much of the food as I was able to 
manage, he made me lie down once more and try to 
get to sleep again. I did exactly as I was ordered, 
and, in less time than it takes to tell, was in the land 
of Nod. It was not until I was up and about again 
that I learnt the history of the rescue. Immediately 
Miss Mayboume's shriek had roused the ship, and I 
had sprung overboard to her assistance, the chief 
officer, who was on the bridge, ran to the engine-room 
telegraph and gave the signal to stop the vessel ; the 
second officer by this time, with commendable activity, 
had accompanied the carpenter, who among others 
had heard the alarm, to one of the quarter boats, and 
had her ready for lowering by the time a crew was 
collected. At first they had some difficulty in dis- 
covering us, but once they did so they lost no time in 
picking us up. Miss Mayboume was quite unconscious 
when they took her from my arms, and I believe as 
soon as I felt myself relieved of her weight I too lost 
my senses and began to sink. A boat-hook, however, 
soon brought me to the surface. Directly we reached 
the ship's deck the captain gave orders that I 
should be conveyed to an empty cabin at the end of 
the saloon, and it was here that I found myself when 
I returned to consciousness. 

For what length of time I slept after the doctor and 
Miss Mayboume's uncle left the cabin I cannot say. 
I only know that when I woke the former would not 
hear of my getting up as I desired to do, but bade me 
make the best of a bad job and remain where I was 
until he examined me the following morning. It must 
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have been after breakfast that he came to see me, for 
I heard the bell go, and half an hoar later the voices of 
the passengers die away as they left the table and 
went on deck. 

"Good morning, Mr. Wrexford," he said, as he 
shut the door behind him and came over to the bunk. 
*' How are you feeling to-day ? Pretty well, I hope ? " 

" I feel quite myself again," I answered. ** I want 
to get up. This lying in bed is dreary work." 

*' I daresay you find it so. Anyway, I'll not stop 
you from getting up now, if you're so minded ; that 
is'provided you eat a good breakfast first." 

** I think I can meet you on that ground," I said 
with a laugh. ** I'm as hungry as a hunter. I hope 
they're going to give me something pretty soon." 

" I can satisfy you up on that point," he replied. " I 
saw the steward preparing the tray as I came through 
the saloon. Tes, you must hurry up and get on deck, 
for the ladies are dying to shake you by the hand. I 
suppose you're not aware that you are the hero of the 
hour ? " 

"I'm sorry to hear it," I said in all sincerity. 
" There has been a terrible lot of fuss made over a 
very simple action." 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow, there hasn't been any- 
thing said yet. You wait till old Manstone gets hold 
of you. He would have said his say yesterday but for 
my preventing him, and ever since then he has been 
bottling it up for you when you're well enough to 
receive it. " 

" Who is this Mr. Manstone of whom you speak ? 
I don't think I know him." 
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*' Why you must remember, he's Miss Maybomne's 
uncle — the old gentleman who was in here with me 
yesterday when you came to your senses again. You 
must have seen him walking with her on deck — a fine, 
military.looking old chap, with a big grey moustache." 

** Now that you describe him, I remember him per- 
fectly," I said; "but I had never heard his name 
before. I wish you'd tell him from me that I don't 
want anything more said about the matter. If they 
want to reward me, let them do it by forgetting iJl 
about it. They couldn't do anythhig that would 
please me more." 

'* Why, what a modest chap you are, to be sure," 
said the doctor. ** Most men would want the Boyal 
Humane Society's medal, and some would even aspire 
to purses of sovereigns." 

" Very probably. But down on my luck, as I am, 
I don't want either. The less notoriety I derive, the 
happier man I shall be. To change the subject, I 
hope Miss Mayboume is better?" 

"Oh, she's almost herself again now. I expect 
to have her up and about again to-day. Surely you 
will not mind receiving her thanks ? " 

" I should not be so churlish, I hope," I remarked ; 
" but all the same, I would rather she said nothing 
about the matter. That is the worst part of doing 
anjrthing a little out of the ordinary: one must 
always be thanked, and praised, and made a fuss of 
till one begins to regret ever having committed an 
action that could produce such disastrous results." 

"Come, come, you're looking at the matter in a 
very dismal light, I must say," he cried. " Nine out 
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of every ten men, I'm certain, would have given 
their ears for the chance you had of rescuing Agnes 
Maybourne. That it should have come to a man 
who can't appreciate his good fortune seems like 
the irony of Fate." 

I was about to reply to his jesting speech in a 
similar strain when there was a tap at the door, and 
a steward entered bearing a tray. The smell of the 
food was as good as a tonic to me, and when the doctor 
had propped me up so that I could get at it in comfort, 
I set to work. He then left me to myself while he 
went to see his other patient — the lady of whom we 
had just been speaking — ^promising to return in a 
quarter of an hour to help me dress. 

I had just finished my meal, and was placing the 
tray upon the floor in such a way that the things 
upon it could not be spilt if the vessel should roll, 
when there came another tap at the door, and in 
response to my cry *' come in," the captain of the ship 
appeared, and behind him the elderly gentleman 
whom the doctor had described to me as Miss May- 
bourne's uncle, under whose care she was travelling 
to South Africa. 

" Good morning, Mr. Wrexford," said the captain, 
politely, as he advanced towards me and held out his 
hand. " I hope you are feeling better ? " 

"I am perfectly well again now, thank you," I 
replied. ** The doctor is going to let me get up in 
a few minutes, and then I shall be ready to return 
to my old quarters forrard." 

''And that is the very matter I have come in to 
see you about," said the skipper. ** First, however, I 

X 
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must tell you what the entire ship's company, both 

passengers and crew, think of your bravery the night 

' before last. It was as nobly done, sir, as anything 

I have ever seen, and I heartily congratulate yoa 

• upon it." 

/ " Thank you very much," I answered ; ** but I must 
really ask you to say no more about it. I have 
'already been thanked ever so much more than I 
deserve." 

''That could not be," impetuously broke in Mr. 
Manstone, who had not spoken hitherto. ''On my 
own behalf and that of my niece I, too, thank you most 
heartily ; and you may rest assured I shall take care 
that a full and proper account of it is given my 
brother when I reach South Africa." 

" Until we do so, I hope, Mr. Wrexford," said the 
skipper, " that you will take up your quarters in this 
cabin, and consider yourself a saloon passenger. I'm 
sure the owners would wish it, and for my part I shall 
be proud to have you among us." 

" And I say ' Hear, hear ! ' to that," added Mr. 
Manstone. 

For a moment I hardly knew what to say. I was 
touched by his kindness in making the offer, but' 
in my position I could not dream of accepting it.^ 
This notoriety was likely to do me quite enough harm 
as it was. 

" I thank you," I said at last, " and I hope you will 
fully understand how grateful I am to you for the 
kindness which prompts \he offer. But I think I will 
remain in my old quarters forrard, if you have 
no objection. I am quite comfortable there ; and as 
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I made my choice on principle at the beginning, I 
think, with your permission, I would rather not 
change it now." 

" But my dear sir," began the captain, " you must 
let us show our appreciation in some practical form. 
We could never let you off quietly, as you seem to 
wish." 

''Tou have already done more than enough," I 
answered. "You have told me what you thought 
of my action, and you have also made me this offer, 
the value of which, you may be quite sure, I fully 
appreciate. I have felt compelled to decline it, and 
under those circumstances I think it would be best to 
let the subject drop. 

"You are too modest by half, Mr. Wrexford," said 
Miss Maybourne's uncle. " Far too modest." 

For some time the two gentlemen did their best 
to persuade me to forego my decision, but, hard as 
they tried, they did not succeed. There were so many 
reasons why I should not take up my residence among 
the first saloon passengers aft, and as I reviewed 
them in my mind, I became more than ever con- 
vinced that it would be madness for me to forego my 
resolution. 

When they discovered that I was not to be moved 
they shook hands again, and then left me. Five 
minutes later the doctor came in to help me dress. 
He carried a bundle of clothes in his arms, and when 
he had shut the door behind him he threw them on 
the locker under the porthole. 

" Your own clothes, I'm sorry to say, Wrexford," 
he began, "are completely spoiled; so if you'll allow 
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xne, I'm going to lend yon these till yon can see about 
some more. We are men of pretty much the same 
build, so what fits me should fit you, and vice vend. 
Now, if you're ready, let me give you a hand to dress, 
for I want to get you on deck into the fresh air as 
soon as possible." 

Half an hour later I was ready to leave my 
cabin. The doctor's clothes fitted me admirably, and 
after I had given a look round to see that I had not 
left anjrthing behind me, I followed the medico out 
into the saloon. Fortunately, there were very few 
people about, but, to my horror, those who were there 
would insist upon shaking hands^with me, and telling 
me what they thought of my action before they would 
let me escape. To add to my discomfort, when I left 
the saloon and passed along the spar deck towards 
my own quarters I had to run the gauntlet of the rest 
of the passengers, who clustered round me, and over- 
whelmed me with a chorus of congratulations on my 
recovery. I doubt very much if ever there was more 
fuss made over an act of common humanity than that 
made by the passengers of the Fiji Princeu over mine. 
If I had saved the lives of the whole ship's company, 
captain and stokers included, there could not have 
been more said about it. 

Beaching my own quarters forrard I went down to 
my berth, in search of a pipe and a pouch of tobacco, 
and when I had found them, sat myself down on the 
fore-hatch and began to smoke. It was a lovely 
morning, a merry breeze hummed in the shrouds, 
and the great steamer was ploughing her way along 
with an exhilarating motion that brought my strength 
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back qnioker than any doctor's physic. On the 
bridge my old friend the second officer was pacing 
up and down, and when he saw me he came to the 
rail, and waved his hand in welcome. 

The chief steward also found me out, and embraced 
the opportunity for telling me that my conduct 
reminded him of a cousin's exploits in the Hooghly, 
which said narrative I felt constrained to swallow 
with a few grains of salt. When he left me I sat 
where I was and thought how pleasant it was, 
after all, to find that there were still people in the 
world with sufficiently generous natures to appre- 
ciate a fellow creature's actions. One question, 
however, haunted me continually : What would the 
folk aboard this ship say when they knew my secret ? 
And, above all, what would Miss Agnes Maybourne 
think when she should come to hear it? 






CHAPTER V. 

THE WRECK OF THE ^' FUI PBINCESS/* 

rpHAT afternoon I was sitting in my usual place on 
X the fore-hatch, smoking and thinking about our 
next port of call, and what a miserable figure I should 
cut before the ship's company if by any chance I should 
be arrested there, when I became conscious that some- 
one had come along the hurricane deck and was 
leaning on the rails gazing down at me. I looked 
up, to discover that it was none other than Miss 
Mayboume« Directly she saw .that I was aware of 
her presence she moved towards the ladder on the port 
side and came down it towards where I sat* Her 
dress was of some dark-blue material, probably serge, 
and was cut in such a fashion that it showed her 
beautiful figure to the very best advantage. A 
sweeter picture of an English maiden of gentle birth 
than she presented as she came down the steps 
it would have been difficult to find. Kindness and 
sincerity were the chief characteristics of her face, and 
I felt a thrill of pride run through me as I reflected 
that she owed her life to me. 

When she came up to where I stood, for I had risen 
on seeing her approaching me, she held out her hand 
with a frank gesture, and said, as she looked me in 
the ejes: 
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*' Mr. Wrexford, you saved my life the night before 
last, and this is the first opportunity I have had 
of expressing my gratitude to you. I cannot tell you 
how grateful I am, but I ask you to believe that so 
long as I live I shall never cease to bless you for your 
heroism." 

To return an answer to such [a speech would not 
seem a difficult matter at first thought, and yet I 
found it harder than I would at any other time have 
imagined. To let her see that I did not want to be 
thanked, and at the same time not to appear churlish, 
was a very difficult matter. However, I stumbled 
out some sort of a reply, and then asked her how 
she had managed to fall overboard in that extra- 
ordinary fashion. 

^' I really cannot tell you/' she answered, without 
hesitation. ** I was leaning against the rails of the 
hurricane deck talking to Miss Dursley and Mr. 
Spicer, when something behind me gave way, and 
then over I went backwards into the water. Oh, you 
can't imagine the feeling of utter helplessness that 
came over me as I rose to the surface and saw the 
great ship steaming away. Then you nobly sprang 
in to my assistance, and once more hope came into 
my heart. But for you I might now be dead, floating 
about in the depths of that great sea. Oh ! it is 
an awful thought." ' 

She trembled like a leaf at the notion, and swept 
her pretty hands across her face as if to brush away 
the thought of such a thing. 

** It was a very narrow escape," I said. ^* I must 
confess myself that I thought the boat would never 
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reach US. And yet how cool and collected yoa 
were ! " 

*' It would have meant certain death to have been 
anything else," she answered. My father will be 
indeed grateful to you when he hears of your bravery. 
I am his only child, and if anything were to happen 
to me I don't think he would survive the shock." 

" I am very grateful to Providence for having given 
me such an opportunity of averting so terrible a 
sorrow," I said. " But I fear, like everyone else, you 
attach too much importance to what I did. I simply 
acted as any other decent man would have done had 
he been placed in a similar position." 

** You do not do yourself justice," she said. ^* Bui, 
at any rate, you have the satisfaction of knowing, if it 
is any satisfaction to you, that Agnes Mayboume 
owes her life to you, and that she will never forget 
the service you have rendered her." 

The conversation was growing embarrassing, so I 
turned it into another channel as soon as possible. 
At the same time I wanted to find out something 
which had been puzzling me ever since I had first 
seen her face, and that was where I had met her 
before. Wlien I put the question she looked at xne 
in surprise. 

** Do you know, Mr. Wrexford," she said, ** that I 
was going to ask you that self -same question ? And 
for rather a strange reason. On the night before we 
sailed, you must understand, I was sleeping at the 
house of an aunt who lives a few miles outside South- 
ampton. I went to bed at ten o'clock, after a rather 
exciting day, feeling very tired. Almost as soon as 
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my head was npon the pillow I fell asleep, and 
did not wake again until about half -past twelve 
o'clock, when I suddenly found myself wide awake 
sitting up in bed, with a man's pale and agonised face 
staring at me from the opposite wall. For a few 
moments I thought I must be still asleep and dream- 
ing, or else seeing a phantom. Almost before I could 
have counted five it faded away, and I saw no more of 
it. From that time forward, like yourself, I was 
haunted with the desire to remember if I had ever 
seen the man's face before, and, if so, where. You 
may imagine my surprise, therefore, when I found the 
owner of it sitting before me on the hatch of the very 
steamer that was to take me to South Africa. Can 
you account for it?" 

'< Not in the least," I answered. ** Mine was very 
much the same sort of experience, only that I was 
wide awake and driving down a prosaic London street 
when it happened. I, too, was endeavouring to 
puzzle it out the other day when I looked up and 
found you standing on the deck above me. It seems 
most uncanny." 

''It may have been a warning from Providence 
to us which we have not the wit to understand." 

" A warning it certainly was," I said truthfully, but 
hardly in the fashion she meant. '' And one of the 
most extraordinary ever vouchsafed to mortal man." 

''A fortunate one for me," she answered with a 
smile, and then oiBTering me her dainty little hand, she 
bade me ** good-bye," and went up the steps again to 
the hurricane deck. 

From that time forward I saw a good deal of Miss 
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Mayboome ; bo much so that we soon found onrselTei 
upon comparatively intimate tenns. Thoagh I believe 
to others she was inclined to be a little haaghty, to 
me she was invariably kindness and courtesy itself. 
Nothing could have been more pleasant than her 
manner when we were together ; and you may be very 
sure, after all that I had lately passed through, I 
could properly appreciate her treatment of me. To be 
taken out of my miserable state of depression, and, 
after so many years of ill fortune, to be treated with 
consideration and respect, made me feel towards her 
as I had never done towards a woman in my life before. 
I could have fallen at her feet and kissed her shoes in 
gratitude for the luxury of my conversation with her. 
It was the luckiest chance for both of us when I went 
aft that night to see that photograph in the second 
officer's cabin. Had I not been there I should in all 
probability never have heard Miss Mayboume's shriek 
as she went over the side, and in that case she would 
most certainly have been drowned ; for I knew that, 
unaided and weighed down by her wet clothes as she 
was, she could never have kept afloat till the boat 
reached her. Strange as it may seem, I could not 
help deriving a sort of satisfaction from this thought. 
It was evident that my refusal to accept the cap- 
tain's kind offer to take possession, for the rest of the 
voyage, of the vacant berth aft, had created a little 
surprise among the passengers. Still, I believe it 
prejudiced the majority in my favour. At any rate, I 
soon discovered that my humble position forrard was 
to make no sort of difference in their treatment of me ; 
and many an enjoyable pipe I smoked, and twice as 
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many talks I had with one and another, sitting on the 
cable range, or leaning over the bows watching the 
vessel's nose catting its way through the clear green 
water. 

One morning, after breakfast, I was f orrard watching 
the effect just mentioned, and, as usual, thinking 
what my sensations would be if I should be arrested 
at Teneriffe, when I heard footsteps behind me. On 
looking round I discovered Miss Mayboume and the 
skipper coming towards me. 

*' Good morning, Mr. Wrexford," said the former, 
holding out her hand. ** What a constant student of 
nature you are, to be sure. Every morning lately I 
have seen you standing where you are now, looking 
across the sea. My curiosity could hold out no 
longer, so this morning I asked Captain Hawkins to 
escort me up here in order that I might ask you what 
you see." 

^'I'm afraid yon will hardly be repaid for your 
trouble, Miss Mayboume," I answered with a smile, 
as the captain, after shaking hands with me and 
wishing me good morning, left us to speak to one of 
the officers who had come forrard in search of him. 

^'But surely yon must see something — ^Eing 
Neptune, or at least a mermaid," she persisted. ^* You 
are always watching the water." 

** Perhaps I do see something,'* I answered bitterly. 
** Tes ; I think you are right. When I look over the 
sea like thai I am watching a man's wasted life. I 
see him starting on his race with everything in 
his favour that the world can give. I see a school 
career of mediecrity, and a university life devoid of 
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any sort of success ; I can see a continuity of profitless 
wanderings about the world in the past, and I am 
beginning to believe that I can make out another just 
oommencing. Disgrace behind, and disgrace ahesd ; 
I think that is the picture I have before me when I 
look across the sea. Miss Mayboume. It is an engross- 
ing, but hardly a pretty one, is it ? " 

" You are referring to your own life, I suppose ? " 
she said, quietly. ** Well, all I can say is that, from 
what I have seen of you, I should consider that you 
are hardly the man to do yourself justice.'* 

'^ God forbid," I answered. '' If I were to do that 
it would be impossible for me to live. No; I en- 
deavour, as far as I am able, to forget what my past 
has been." 

She approached a step closer to me, and placed 
her little white hand on my arm as it lay on the 
bulwark before her. 

''Mr. Wrezford," she said, with an earnestness I 
had not hitherto noticed in her, ** I hope you will not 
consider me impertinent if I say that I should like to 
know your history. Believe me, I do not say this out of 
any idle curiosity, but because I hope and believe that 
it may be in my power to help you. Bemember what 
a debt of gratitude I owe you for your bravery the 
other night. I cannot believe that a man who 
would risk his life, as you did then, can be the 
sort of man you have just depicted. Do you feel 
that you can trust me sufficiently to tell me about 
yourself?" 

** What there is to tell, with certain reservations, of 
course, you shall hear. There is no one to whom I 
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would confess so readily as to yourself. I will not 
insult you by asking you to let whstt I tell you remain 
a secret between us, but I wUl ask you to try not to 
judge me too harshly.*' 

''You may be sure I shall not do that/' she 
replied ; and then realising what her words implied, 
she hung her head with a pretty show of confusion. 
I saw what was passing in her mind, and to help her 
out of her difficulty plunged into the story of my 
miserable career. I told her of my old home in Corn- 
wall, of my mother's death, and my father's antipathy 
to me on that account. On my Eton and Oxford life I 
dwelt but lightly, winding up with the reason of my 
being ''sent down," and the troubles at home that 
followed close upon it. I described my bush life in 
Australia, and told her of the great disappointment to 
which I had been subjected over the gold mine, sup- 
pressing Bartrand's name, and saying nothing of the 
hatred I had entertained for him. 

" After that," I said in conclusion, " I decided that 
I was tired of Australia, and, having inherited a little 
money from my father, came home, intending to get 
something to do and settle down in London. But I 
very soon tired of England, as I tired of every other 
place ; and hence my reason for going out to seek my 
fortune in South Africa. Now I think I have given 
you a pretty good idea of my past. It's not an 
edifying history, is it? It seems to me a parson 
might moralise very satisfactorily upon it." 

"It is very, very sad," she answered. " Oh, Mr, 
Wrexford, how bitterly you must regret your wasted 
opportunities." 
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Begret 1 " I said. ** The saddest word in ihe 
English language. Tes, I think I do regret.'* 

" You only * think ? ' Are you not sure ? From 
your tale one would suppose you were very sorry." 

** Yes, I think I regret. But how can I be certain ? 
The probabilities are that if I had my chance over 
again I should do exactly the same. As Gordon, the 
Australian poet, sings: — 

" < For good undone, and gifts misspent and resolutions vain, 
'Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know — 
I should live the same life, if I had to live again ; 
And the chances are I go where most men go.' 

** It's not a pretty thought, perhaps, to think that 
one's bad actions are the outcome of a bad nature, 
but one is compelled to own that it is true." 

" You mustn't talk like that, Mr. Wrexford," she 
cried ; " indeed, you mustn't. In all probability you 
have a long life before you ; and who knows what 
the future may have in store for you? All this trouble 
that you have suffered may be but to fit you for some 
great success in after life." 

''There can never be any success for me. Miss 
Mayboume," I said, more bitterly than I believe I 
had spoken yet. ** There is no chance at all of that. 
Success and I parted company long since, and can 
never be reconciled to each other again. To the end 
of my days I shall be a lonely, homeless man, without 
ambition, without hope, and without faith in any 
single thing. God knows I am paying dearly for all I 
have done and all that I have failed to do." 

** But there is still time for you to retrieve every- 
thing. Surely that must be the happiest thought in 
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this frail world of oon. God, in His mercy, gives us 
a chance to atone for whatever we have done amiss. 
Believe me, I can qnite realize what you feel about 
yourself. But at the same time, from what I have 
seen of you, I expect you make more of it than it 
really deserves." 

** No, no ; I can never paint what I have done in 
black enough colours. I am a man eternally dis- 
graced. Tou try to comfort me in your infinite 
compassion, but you can never take away from me, 
try how you will, the awful skeleton that keeps me 
company night and day — I mean the recollection of 
the past." 

She looked at me with tears of compassion in her 
lovely eyes. I glanced at her face and then turned 
away and stared across the sea. Never in my life 
before had hope seemed so dead in my heart. Now, 
for the first time, I realized in all its naked horror 
the effect of the dastardly deed I had committed. 
Henceforward I was a social leper, condemned to 
walk the world, crying, " Unclean ! unclean ! " 

" I am BO sorry — so very sorry for you," Miss May- 
bourne said, after the little pause that followed my 
last speech. "You cannot guess how much your 
story has affected me. It is so very terrible to see 
a man so richly endowed as yourself cast down with 
such despair. You must fight against it, Mr. Wrexford. 
It cannot be as bad as you think." 

"I am afraid I am past all fighting now, Miss 
Maybourne," I answered. " But I will try, if you 
bid me do so." 

Ab I spoke I looked at her again. This time her 
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eyes met mine fearlessly, but as they did so a faint 
blush suffused her face. 

" I bid you try," she said very softly. " God give 
you grace, and grant you may succeed." 

** If anything can make me succeed," I replied, '' it 
will be your good wishes. I will do my best, and man 
cannot do more. You have cheered me up wonder- 
fully, and I thank you from the bottom of my heart." 

** You must not do that. I hope now I shall not see 
you looking any more across the sea in the same way 
that you were this morning. You are to cheer up, 
and I shall insist that you report progress to me every 
day. If I discover any relapse, remember, I shall 
not spare you, and my anger will be terrible. Now 
good-bye ; I see my uncle signalling to me from the 
hurricane deck. It is time for me to read to him." 

" Good-bye," I said, " and may God bless you for 
your kindness to one who really stood in want of it." 

After that conversation I set myself to take a more 
hopeful view of my situation. I told myself that, pro- 
vided I managed to reach my destination undetected, 
I would work as never man ever worked before to 
make an honourable place for myself among those 
with whom my lot should be cast. The whole of the 
remainder of my life I vowed, God helping me, should 
be devoted to the service of my fellow creatures, and 
then on the strength of their respect and esteem I 
would be able to face whatever punishment Providence 
should decree as the result of my sin. In the strength 
of this firm resolve I found myself becoming a happier 
man than I had been for years past. 

By this time we had left Madeira behind us, and 
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were fast approaching Teneriffe. In another day and 
a half, at the longest calculation, I should know 
my fate. 

That night I had been smoking for some time on 
the fo'c'sle, but after supper, feeling tired, had gone to 
my bunk at an earlier hour than usual. For some 
reason my dreams were the reverse of good, and more 
than once I woke in a fright, imagining myself in 
danger. To such a state of nervousness did this fright 
at last bring me that, unable to sleep any longer, I 
got out of bed and dressed myself. When I was fully 
attired I sought the deck, to discover a fine starlight 
night with a nice breeze blowing. I made my way to 
my usual spot forrard, and, leaning on the bulwark, 
looked down at the sea. We were now in the region 
of phosphorescent water, and the liquid round the 
boat's cutwater sparkled and glimmered as if decked 
with a million diamonds. In the apex of the bows the 
look-out stood, while black and silent behind him 
the great ship showed twice its real size in the dark- 
ness. The lamps shone brilliantly from the port and 
starboard lighthouses, and I could just manage to 
distinguish the officer of the watch pacing up and 
down the bridge with the regularity of an automaton. 
There was something about the silence, and that 
swift rushing through the water — for we must have 
been doing a good sixteen knots — that was most 
exhilarating. For something like an hour I stood 
and enjoyed it. My nervousness soon left me, and 
to my delight I found that I was beginning to 
feel sleepy again. At the end of the time stated 
I made my way towards the ladder leading from 
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the topgallant fo'c'ele to the spar deck, intending to 
go below, but just as I reached it a man appeared 
from the shadow of the alley way, approached the 
bell, and struck three strokes — half -past one — upon it. 
At the same instant the look-out called *' All's well ! " 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth before there 
was a shuddering and grinding crash forrard, then a 
sudden stoppage and heeling over of the great craft, 
and after that a dead, ghastly silence, in which the 
beating of one's heart could be distinctly heard. 

The confusion of the next few minutes can be better 
imagined than described. The vessel had slipped off 
and cleared herself from the obstruction whatever it 
was that had caught her, and was now going on her 
way again, but at reduced speed. I heard the skipper 
open his cabin door and run up the ladder to the 
bridge shouting, " What has happoned ?" The officer 
of the watch replied, but at the same instant the 
sailors and firemen off duty came pouring out of the 
fo'c'sle shouting, '* She's sinking ! She's sinking ! " 
The engine-room telegraph had meanwhile been rung, 
and the ship was perceptibly stopping. I stood where 
I was, wondering all the time what I had better do. 

"Every man to his station," bellowed the skipper, 
coming to the rails of the bridge, and funneling his 
mouth with his hands so that his voice might be 
heard above the din. ** Be steady, men, and remem- 
ber that the first man who gives any trouble I shall 
shoot without warning." Then, turning to the chief 
officer, he signed to him to take the carpenter and 
hasten forrard in an endeavour to ascertain the 
nature of the injuries the vessel had received. 
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By this time all the passengers were on deck, the 
women pale and trembling, and the men endeavouring 
to calm and reassure them as well as they were able. 
I made my way up the ladder to the hurricane deck, 
and as I did so felt the vessel give a heavy lurch, and 
then sink a little deeper in the water. A moment 
later the chief olBcer and carpenter crossed the well 
and hurried up the ladder to the bridge. We all 
waited in silence for the verdict that meant life or 
death to everybody. 

*' Ladies and gentleman," said the skipper, coming 
down from the bridge, after a short conversation with 
them, and approaching the anxious group by the chart 
room door, " I am sorry to have to tell you that the 
ship has struck a rock, and in a short time will be no 
longer habitable for us. I want, however, to reassure 
you. There is ample boat accommodation for twice 
the number of our ship*s company, so that you need 
have no possible fear about leaving her. How long it 
will be before we must go I cannot say. There is a 
strong bulkhead between us and the water which may 
stand long enough for us to reach Teneriffe, which is 
only about a hundred miles distant. I think, how- 
ever, it would be better for us to be prepared for any 
emergency. The ladies will therefore remain on deck, 
while the gentlemen go down to their cabins and 
bring them such warm clothing as they can find. The 
night is cold, and in case we may have to take to the 
boats before morning it will be well for everybody to 
make themselves as warm as possible." 

Without more ado the male portion of the passen- 
gers ran down the stairway to the saloon like so many 
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rabbits, I following at their heels to see If I could be 
of assistance. Into the cabins we rushed at random, 
collecting such articles of apparel as we could find, 
and carrying them on deck with all possible haste. 
The necessity for speed was so great that we did not 
pause to make selection or to inquire as to ownership, 
but took what we could lay our hands on and were 
thankful for the find. In the cabin I entered I 
noticed a pair of cork jackets pushed under a bunk. 
I dragged them out, and heaped them on the top of 
the other things I had collected. Then a sadden 
inspiration seized me. On the rack in the saloon I 
had noticed a large flask. I took possession of it, and 
then, collecting the other things I had found, ran on 
deck again. I could not have been gone half a 
minute, but even in that short space of time a change 
had come over the ship. Her bows were lower in the 
water, and I trembled when I thought of the result of 
the strain on the bulkhead. I found Miss Mayboume 
standing just where I had first seen her, at a little 
distance from the others, aft of the chart-room and 
beside the engine-room skylight. She was fully dressed, 
and had a little girl of eight with her, the only daughter 
of a widow named Bailey, of whom she was very fond. 

'*Miss Mayboume," I cried, throwing down the 
things I had brought on the deck as I spoke, and 
selecting a thick jacket from the heap, '' I found these 
clothes in a cabin. I don't know who they belong to, 
but you must put on as much as you can wear." 

She obeyed me willingly enough, and when I had 
buttoned the last garment up I insisted on her patting 
on one of the cork lifebelts. As soon as she was 
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clothed I put another garment on the child, and then 
attached the second lifebelt to her body. It was too 
big for her to wear, but fastened round her shoulders 
I knew it would answer the same purpose. 

" But yourself, Mr. Wrexford ? ** cried Miss May- 
bourne, who saw my condition. " You must find a 
cork jacket for yourself, or you will be drowned." 

At the very instant that I was going to answer her the 
vessel gave a sudden pitch, and before the boats could 
be lowered or anything be done for the preservation of 
the passengers, she began to sink rapidly. Seeing 
that it was hopeless to wait for the boats, I dragged 
my two companions to the ladder leading to the after 
spar deck. When I reached it, I tore down the rail 
just at the spot where Miss Maybourne had fallen 
overboard on the Spanish coast a few nights before, 
and, this done, bade them jump into the sea without 
losing time. Miss Maybourne did so without a second 
thought; the child, however, hung back, and cried 
piteously for mercy. But, with the ship sinking so 
rapidly under us, to hesitate I knew was to be lost, so 
I caught her by the waist, and, regardless of her 
screams, threw her over the side. Then, without 
waiting to see her rise again, I dived in myself. The 
whole business, from the moment of the first crash to 
the time ol our springing overboard, had not lasted 
five minutes. One thing was self-evident — the bulk- 
head could not have possessed the strength with which 
it had been credited. 

On coming to the surface again I shook myself and 
looked about me. Behind me was the great vessel, 
with her decks by this time almost on a level with the 
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water. In another instant she would be gone. True 
enough, before I had time to take half a dozen strokes 
there was a terrific explosion, and next instant I was 
being sucked down and down by the sinking ship. 
How far I went, or how long I was beneath the waves, 
I have no possible idea. I only know that if it had 
lasted much longer I should never have lived to reach 
the surface again or to tell this tale. But after a 
little while I found myself rising to the surface, 
surrounded by wreckage of all sorts and descriptions. 

On reaching the top, I looked about me fpr the 
boats, which I felt sure I should discover ; but, to my 
surprise, I could not distinguish one. Was it possible 
that the entire company of the vessel could have gone 
down with her ? The thought was a terrible one, and 
almost unnerved me. I raised myself in the wat^r as 
well as I was able, and as I did so I caught sight of 
two people within a few yards of me. I swam towards 
them, and to my joy discovered that they were Miss 
Mayboume and the child upon whom I had fastened 
the cork life-preservers a few minutes before. 

" Oh, Mr. Wrexford," cried Miss Mayboume, in an 
agonised voice. "What are we to do? This poor 
child is either dead, or nearly so, and I can see no 
signs of any boat at all." 

" We must continue swimming for a little while," I 
answered, "and then we may perhaps be picked up. 
Surely we cannot be the only survivors ? " 

" My poor, poor uncle ! " she cried. " Can he have 
perished I Oh, it is too awful ! " 

The cork lifebelts were keeping them up famoualy, 
and on that score I felt no anxiety at all. But still 
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the situation was about as desperate as it well could 
be. I had not the least notion of where we were, and 
I knew that unless we were picked up we should be 
better drowned at once than continue to float until we 
died of starvation. However, I was not going to 
frighten my only conscious companion by such gloomy 
anticipations, so I passed my arm round the child's 
waist and bade Miss Maybourne strike out for the spot 
where the ill-fated Fiji Princess had gone down. At the 
same time I asked her to keep her eyes open for a boat, 
or at least a spar of some sort, upon which we could 
support ourselves until we could find some safer refuge. 
On the horrors of that ghastly swim it will not be 
necessary for me to dilate. I must leave my readers 
to imagine them for themselves. Suffice it that for 
nearly a quarter of an hour we paddled aimlessly 
about here and there. But look as we might, not 
a sign of any other living soul from aboard that ship 
could we discover, nor anything large enough upon 
which three people could rest. At last, just as I was 
beginning to despair of saving the lives of those whom 
Providence had so plainly entrusted to my care, I saw 
ahead of us a large white object, which, upon nearer 
appoach, proved to be one of the overturned life- 
boats. I conveyed the good news to Miss Maybourne, 
and then, with a new burst of energy, swam towards 
it and caught hold of the keel. She was a big craft, 
and, to my delight, rode high enough out of the water 
to afford us a resting-place. To pull myself and the 
child I carried on to her, and to drag Miss Maybourne 
up after me, was the work of a very few moments. 
Once there, we knew we were safe for the present. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THB SALVAGES. 

FOB some minutes we lay upon the bottom of the 
up-turned boat too exhausted to speak. I still 
held the unconscious form of little Esther Bailej in 
my arms, and protected her, as well as I was able, 
from the marauding seas. Though the waves about 
us upheld many evidences of the terrible catastrophe, 
such as gratings, broken spars, portions of boat gear, 
still, to my astonishment, I could discover no signs 
of any bodies. Once, however, I was successful in 
obtaining possession of something which I knew would 
be worth its weight in gold to us : it was an oar, part 
of the equipment of one of the quarter boats I 
imagined ; half the blade was missing, but with what 
remained it would still be possible for us to propel the 
boat on which we had taken refuge. 

What a terrible position was ours, lodged on the , 
bottom of that overturned lifeboat, icy seas breaking 
upon us every few seconds, the knowledge of our 
gallant ship, with all our friends aboard, lying 
fathoms deep below the surface of the waves, and the 
remembrance that the same fate might be ours at any 
moment; no possible notion of where we were, no 
provisions or means of sustaining life, and but small 
chancy of being picked up by any passing boatl 

m 
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It was Miss Mayboume who spoke first, and, as 
usual, her conversation was not about herself. 

** Mr. Wrexford/' she said, and her teeth chattered 
as she spoke, ** at any risk something must be done 
for that poor child you hold in your arms, she will 
die else. Do you think we could manage to get her 
up further on to the boat and then try to chafe her 
back to conciousness ? " 

" By all means let us try," I answered, " though I 
fear it will prove a difficult matter. She seems very 
far gone, poor little mite." 

With the utmost care I clambered further up the 
boat till I sat with my burden astride the keel. In 
the darkness we could scarcely see each other, but 
once the child was placed between us we set to work 
rubbing her face and hands and trying by every 
means in our power to restore consciousness. Sud- 
denly a great thought occurred to me. I remembered 
the flask I had taken from the cabin where I had 
found the clothes. In an instant I had dived my 
hand into my pocket in search of it, almost trembling 
with fear lest by any chance it should have slipped 
out when I had dived overboard, but to my delight it 
was still there. I had pulled it out and unscrewed 
the stopper before anyone could have counted a dozen, 
taking the precaution to taste it in order to see that it 
was all right before I handed it to Miss Mayboume. It 
was filled with the finest French brandy, and, having 
discovered this, I bade her take a good drink at it. 
When she had done so I put it to the child's mouth 
and forced a small quantity between her lips. 

" Surely you are going to drink some yourself," 
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said my companion, as she saw me screw on tlie top 
and replace it in my pocket. 

But I was not going to do anything of the sort. I 
did not need it so vitally as my charges, and I knew 
that there was not enough in the bottle to justify me 
in wasting even a drop. I explained this and then 
asked her if she felt any warmer. 

" Much warmer," she answered, " and I think 
Esther here feels better too. Let us chafe her hands 
again." 

We did so, and in a few minutes had the satisfaction 
of hearing the poor mite utter a little moan. In less 
than an hour she was conscious once more, but so 
weak that it seemed as if the first breath of wind that 
came our way would blow the life out of her tiny body. 
Poor Uttle soul, if it was such a terrible experience for 
us, what must it have been for her ? 

What length of time elapsed from the time of our 
heading the boat before daylight came to cheer us I 
cannot say, but, cramped up as we were, the darkness 
seemed to last for centuries. For periods of something 
like half an hour at a time we sat without speaking, 
thinking of all that had happened since darkness had 
fallen the night before, and remembering the rush and 
agony of those last few dreadful minutes on board, 
and the awful fact that all those whom we had seen so 
well and strong only a few hours before were now cold 
and lifeless for ever. Twice I took out my flask and 
insisted on Miss Mayboume and the child swallowing 
a portion of the spirit. Had I not brought that with 
me, I really believe neither of them would have seen 
another sunrise. 
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Saddenly Miss Mayboume tamed to me. 

" Listen, Mr. Wrexford," she cried. " 'What is that 
booming noise ? Is it thunder ? " 

I did as she commanded, but for some moments 
could hear nothing save the splashing of the waves 
upon the boat's planks. Then a dull, sullen noise 
reached my ears that might very well have been mis- 
taken for the booming of thunder at a great distance. 
Thunder it certainly was, but not of the kind my com- 
panion imagined. It was the thunder of surf, and 
that being so, I knew there must be land at no great 
distance from us. I told her my conjecture, and then 
we set ourselves to wait, with what patience we could 
command, for daylight. 

What a strange and, I might almost say, weird 
dawn that was ! It was like the beginning of a new 
life under strangely altered conditions. The first 
shafts of light found us still clinging to the keel of the 
overturned boat, gazing hopelessly about us. When it 
was light enough to discern our features, we two elder 
ones looked at each other, and were horrified to observe 
the change which the terrible sufferings of the night 
had wrought in our countenances. Miss Mayboume's 
face was white and drawn, and she looked years older 
than her real age. I could see by the way she glanced 
at me that I also was changed. The poor little girl 
Esther hardly noticed either of us, but lay curled up 
as close as possible to her sister in misfortune. 

As the light widened, the breeze, which had been 
just perceptible all night, died away, and the sea 
became as calm as a mill pond. I looked about me 
for something to explain the noise of breakers we had 
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heard, but at first could see nothing. When, however, 
I tamed my head to the west I almost shouted in my 
surprise, for, scarcely a mile distant from as, was a 
comparatively large island, surrounded by three or 
four reef-like smaller ones. On the larger island a 
peak rose ragged and rough to a height of something 
like five hundred feet, and upon the shore, on all sides, 
I could plainly discern the surf breaking upon the 
rocks. As soon as I saw it I turned excitedly to Miss 
Maybourne. 

** We're saved ! " I cried, pointing in the direction of 
the island ; ** look there — look there ! " 

She turned round on the boat as well as she was 
able and when she saw the land, stared at it for some 
moments in silence. Then with a cry, ''Thank 
God ! " she dropped her head on to her hands and I 
could see her shoulders shaken by convulsive sobs. 
I did my best to console her, but she soon recovered 
of her own accord, and addressed herself to me 
again. 

** These must be the Salvage Islands of which the 
Captain was speaking at dinner last night," she said. 
** How can we reach the shore ? Whatever happens, 
we must not drift past them." 

'* Have no fear," I answered ; '* I will not let that 
happen, come what may." 

So saying, I shifted my position to got a better 
purchase of the water, and then using the broken oar 
began to paddle in the direction of the biggest island. 
It was terribly hard work, and a very few moments 
showed me that after all the horrors of the night I 
was as weak as a kitten. But by patience and per- 
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Boverance I at last got the boat's head round and 
began to lessen the distance that separated us. At 
the end of nearly half an hour we were within a 
hundred yards of the shore. By this time I had 
decided on a landing-place. It was a little bit of 
open sandy beach, perhaps sixty yards long, without 
rocks, and boasting less surf than any other part of 
the island I could see. In addition to these advan- 
tages it was nearer, and I noted that that particular 
side of the island looked more sheltered than the 
others. 

Towards this haven of refuge I accordingly made 
my way, hoping that I should not find any unexpected 
danger lurking there when I should be too close in to 
be able to get out again. It| was most necessary for 
every reason that we should save the boat from 
damage, for by her aid alone could we hope to make 
our way out to passing ships, or, if the worst came, 
to strike out on our own account for the Canary Islands. 
That the rocks we were now making were the Salvage 
Group, as Miss Mayboume had said, I had no doubt 
in my own mind, though how the skipper came to be 
steering such a course was more than I could tell. 

At last we were so close that I could see the sandy 
bottom quite distinctly only a fathom or so below us. 
A better landing-place no man could have wished for. 
When we were near enough to make it safe I slid off 
the boat into the water, which was just up to my 
hips, and began to push her in before me. Having 
grounded her I took Miss Mayboume in my arms and 
carried her out of the water up on to the beach and 
then went back for the child. My heart was so full of 
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gratitude at being on dry land again and having saved 
the two lives entrusted to my care that I could have 
burst into tears on the least encouragement. 

Having got my charges safely ashore, I waded into 
the water again to have a look at the boat and, if 
possible, to discover what had made her capsize. She 
was so precious to us that I dared not leave her for an 
instant. To my delight she looked as sound as the 
day she had been turned out of the shipwright's yard, 
and I felt if once I could turn her over she would 
carry us as well as any boat ever built. But how to 
do that, full of water as she was, was a problem I 
could not for the life of me solve. Miss Mayboume's 
wits, however, were sharper than mine and helped 
me out of the difficulty. 

" There is a rope in her bows, Mr. Wrexford," she 
cried ; *' why not drive the oar into the sand and 
fasten her to that ? then when the tide goes out — ^you 
see it is nearly full now — she will be left high and 
dry, the water will have run out of her, and then you 
will be able to do whatever you please to her." 

"You've solved the difficulty for me in a very 
Bunple fashion," I answered. *' A\Tiat a duffer I was 
not to have thought of that." 

*' The mouse can help the lion sometimes, you see," 
she replied, with a wan Httle smile that went to my 
heart. 

Having got my party safely ashore, and made my 
boat fast to the oar, as proposed by Miss Mayboome, 
the next thing to be done was to discover a suitable spot 
where we might fix our camp, and then to endeavour 
to find some sort of food upon which we might sustain 
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our lives until we should be rescued. I explained my 
intentions to my elder companion, and then, leaving 
them on the beach together, climbed the hill-side to 
explore. On the other sides of the island the peak 
rose almost precipitously from the beach, and upon 
the side on which we stood it was, in many places, 
pretty stiff climbing. At last, however^ to my great 
delight, on a small plateau some thirty yards long by 
twenty deep, I discovered a cave that looked as if it 
would suit my purpose to perfection. It was not a 
large affair, but quite big enough to hold the woman 
and the child even when lying at full length. To add 
to my satisfaction, the little strip of land outside was 
covered with a coarse grass, a quantity of which I 
gathered and spread about in the cave to serve as a 
bed. This, with a few armfuls of dry seaweed, which 
I knew I should be able to obtain on the beach, made 
an excellent couch. 

What, however, troubled me more than anything 
else, was the fear that the island might contain no 
fresh water. But my doubts on that head were soon 
set at rest, for on the hillside, a little below the 
plateau on which I had discovered the cave, was a 
fair-sized pool, formed by a hollow in a rock, which, 
when I tasted it, I found to contain water, a little 
brackish it is true, but still quite drinkable. There 
was an abundance of fuel everywhere, and if only I 
could manage to find some shell fish on the rocks, or 
hit upon some way of catching the fish swimming in 
the bay, I thought we might manage to keep ourselves 
alive until we were picked up by some passing boat. 

Descending to the beach again, I told Miss 
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Mayboume of my discoverieSi and then taking poor 
little Esther in my arms we set off up the hill 
towards the cave. On reaching it I made them aa 
comfortable as I could and then descended to the 
shore again in search of food. 

Leaving the little sandy bay where we had landed, 
I tramped along as far aa some large rocks I could 
see a couple of hundred yards or so to my left hand. 
As I went I thought of the strangeness of my position. 
How inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! How- 
ever much I might have hated Bartrand, had I not 
met Nikola I should in all probability never have 
attempted to revenge myself on him. In that case I 
should not have been compelled to fly from England 
at a moment's notice, and should certainly not have 
sailed aboard the Fiji Princea. Presuming, there- 
fore, that all would have gone on without me as it 
had done with me. Miss Mayboume would have been 
drowned off the coast of Spain, and the Fiji Princeu 
would have gone to the bottom and nobody have been 
left to tell the tale. It was a curious thought, and 
one that sent a strange thrill through me to think what 
good had indirectly resulted from my misfortune. 
• Beaching the rocks mentioned above, I clambered 
on to them and began my search for limpets. Once 
more Fate was kind to me. The stones abounded 
with the molluscs, the majority of which were of 
larger sizes than I had met with in my life before. In 
considerably less than five minutes I had detached a 
larger supply than our little party would be able to 
consume all day. 

My harvest gathered, I filled my handkerchief and set 
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off for the plateau again. About half-way I looked up, 
to find Miss Mayboume standing at the cave mouth 
watching me. Directly she saw me approaching, she 
waved her hand to encourage me, and that little ges- 
ture set my heart beating like a wheat-flail. It was 
the first dawning of a knowledge that was soon to give 
me the greatest pain I had ever yet known in my life. 

On reaching the plateau, I hastened towards her 
and placed my spoils at her feet 

" Fortune is indeed kind to us," I said. "See what 
splendid limpets I have obtained from the rocks down 
yonder. I was beginning to be afraid lest there should 
be nothing edible on the island." 

" But how are we to cook them ? " she answered, 
with a little shudder, for I must confess the things did 
not look appetising. " I could not eat them raw." 

" I have no intention that you shall," I cried, re- 
assuringly. ''I am going to light a fire and cook 
them for you." 

"But how can you light a fire? Have you any 
matches dry enough?" 

I took from my waistcoat pocket a little Japanese 
match-box, the lid of which closed with a strong 
spring, and opened it in some trepidation. So much 
depended on the discovery I was about to make. With 
a trembling hand I pressed back the lid, and tipped 
the contents into my palm. Fortunately, the strength 
of the spring and the tight fit of the cover rendered 
the box almost water-tight, and for this reason the 
dozen or so matches it contained were only a little 
damp. In their present state, however, they were 
quite useless. 
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" I think/' I Baid, turning them over and examining 
them closely, ** that if I place them in a dry spot they 
will soon be fit for ase." 

** Let me do it for you/' she said, holding oni her 
hand. ''Ton have done everything so far. Why 
should I not be allowed to help you?" 

" I shall be only too glad to let you/' I answered. 
" I want to cut the fish out of their shells and prepare 
them for the fire." 

So saying, I handed over the precious matches to 
her care ; and then, taking my clasp knife from my 
pocket, set about my work. When it was finished, 
and I had prepared an ample meal for three people, I 
placed it in a safe place in the cave, and then set about 
collecting a supply of fuel for the fire. 

When this work was done I determined to elimb to 
a point of vantage and search the ofi5ng for a sail. 
Just as I was starting, however, Miss Mayboume 
called to me to know where I was going. I informed 
her of my errand, and she inmiediately asked per- 
mission to accompany me. I told her that I should be 
very glad of her company, and when she had looked 
into the cave at the little child, who was still fast 
asleep, we set off together. 

From the encampment we climbed the hill-side for a 
hundred feet or so, and then, reaching another small 
plateau, turned our attention to the sea. Side by side 
we looked across the expanse of blue water for the 
sail that was to bring deliverance to us. But no siga 
of any vessel could be seen — only a flock of seaguUa 
screeching round the rocks below us, and another 
wheeling roundabout in the blue sky above our heads. 
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''Nothing there/' I eaid bitterly. ''Not a single 
sail of any kind." 

A fit of anger, as sadden as the squall that ruffles 
the surface of a mountain lake, rose in my breast 
against Fate. I shook my fist fiercely at the plane of 
water softly heaving in the sunlight, and but for my 
companion's presence could have cursed our fate 
aloud. I suppose Miss Mayboume must have under- 
stood, for she came a little closer to me and laid her 
hand soothingly upon my arm. 

" Mr. Wrexford," she said, " surely you who have 
hitherto been so brave are not going to give way now, 
just because we cannot see a ship the first time we 
look for one. No ! No 1 I know you too well, and I 
cannot believe that." 

" You shame me, Miss Mayboume," I replied, re- 
covering myself directly. " Upon my word, you do. 
I don't know what made me give way like that. I 
am worse than a baby." 

" I won't have you call yourself names either. It 
was because you are tired and a little run down," she 
answered. "You have done too much. Oh, Mr. 
Wrexford, I want you to grant me a favour. I want 
you to kneel with me while I thank God for His great 
mercy in sparing our lives. We owe everything to 
Him. Without His help where should we be now ? " 

" I will kneel with you with pleasure," I said, " if 
you wish it, but I am not worthy. I have been too 
great a sinner for God to listen to me." » 

" Hush ! I cannot let you say that," she went on. 
" Whatever your past may have been, God will hear 
you and forgive you if you pray aright. Remember, 
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too, that in mj eyes you have atoned for all your 
past by your care of as last night. Come, let m 
kneel down here." 

So saying, she dropped on to her knees on that little 
plateau, and without a second*s hesitation I followed 
her example. It must have been a strange sight for 
the gulls, that lovely girl and myself kneeling, side by 
side, on that windy hillside. Overhead rose the 
rugged peak of the mountain, below us was the surf- 
bound beach, and on all sides the treacherous sea 
from which we had so lately been delivered. What 
were the exact words of the prayer Miss Mayboume 
sent up to the Throne of Grace I cannot now re- 
member ; I only know it seemed to me the most 
beautiful expression of thankfulness for the past, and 
supplication for guidance and help in the future that 
it would be possible for a human being to give utter- 
ance to. When she had finished we rose, and having 
given a final glance round, went down the hill again. 
On reaching our camping - place she went to the 
cave to ascertain how little Esther was, while I sought 
the spot where she had set the matches to dry. To 
my delight they were now ready for use. 80 placing 
them back in my box as if they were the greatest 
treasures I possessed on earth — as they really were 
just then — I went across to the fire I had built np. 
Then striking one of the matches upon a stone 
I lit the grass beneath the sticks, and in less time 
than it takes to tell had the satisfaction of 
seeing a fine bonfire blazing before me. This done, 
I crossed to the cave to obtain the fish I had placed 
there. 
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On entering, I discovered Miss Mayboume kneeling 
beside the child. 

*' How is she now ? " I enquired, surprised at dis- 
covering the poor little mite still asleep upon the bed 
of grass. 

"She is unconscious again," answered Miss May- 
boume, large tears standing in her beautiful eyes as 
she spoke. *' Oh, Mr. Wreiford, what can we do to 
save her life?" 

" Alas ! I cannot tell," I replied. " Shall we give 
her some more brandy ? I have still a little left in the 
flask." 

" We might try it," she said. " But I fear it will 
not be much use. What the poor little thing needs 
most is a doctor's science and proper nursing. Oh ! if 
I only knew what is really the matter, I might be able 
to do something for hor. But, as it is, I feel powerless 
to help her at all." 

*' At any rate, let us try the effect of a few sips of 
this," I said, as I took the flask from my pocket. 
** Even if it does no good, it cannot possibly do any 
harm." 

I knelt beside her, and having opened the little 
child's mouth, poured into it a few drops of the 
precious spirit. We then set to work and chafed her 
hands as briskly as possible, and in a few minutes 
were rewarded by seeing the mite open her eyes and 
look about her. 

" Thank God," said Miss Mayboume, devoutly. " Oh, 
Esther darling, do you know me ? Do you remember 
Aggie?" 

To show that she understood what was said to her, 
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the little one extended her hand and placed it in that 
of her friend. The action was eo fall of trust and con- 
fidence that it brought the tears to mj eyes. 

" How do you feel now, darling? " asked her friend, 
as she lifted the little sufferer into a more comfortable 
position. 

" A pain here," faltered Esther, placing her hand 
on the side of her head. Then looking round the cave 
as if in search of someone, she said, ''Miss May- 
bourne, where is mother ? " 

At this point my pluck forsook me altogether, and 
seizing the fish for which I had come, I dashed from 
the cave without waiting to hear what answer the 
brave girl would give her. When she joined me, ten 
minutes later, large tears were running down her 
cheeks. She made no attempt to hide them from me, 
but came across to where I knelt by the fire, and said, 
in a choking voice : 

*' I have been preparing that poor child for the sad 
news she must soon hear, and I cannot tell you how 
miserable it has made mcu Do you really think in 
your own heart that we are the only people who 
escaped from that ill-fated vessel? Isn't it just pos- 
sible that some other boat may have been lowered, and 
that the child's mother may be among those who got 
away in her ? Tell me exactly what you think, with- 
out hiding anything from me, I implore you." 

** Of course it may be just possible, as you say, that 
a boat did get away ; but I must confess that I think 
it is most] unlikely. Had such a thing occurred, we 
should have been almost certain to have seen her, and 
in that case we should have been able to attract her 
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Attention, and she would have picked ub up. No, Miss 
Mayboome. I wish I could comfort you with such an 
assurance ; but I fear it would be cruel to buoy you up 
with any false hopes, only to have them more cruelly 
shattered later on. I'm afraid we must accustom our- 
selves to the awful thought that the Fiji Princess and 
all her company, with the exception of ourselves, have 
met a watery grave. Why I should have been saved 
when so many worthier people perished I cannot 
imagine." 

** To save us, Mr. Wrexford," she answered. *' Think 
what you are saying, and remember that but for you 
we should not be here now." 

** I thank God, then, for the opportunity He gave 
me," I answered ; and what I said I meant from the 
very bottom of my heart. 

Whatever she may have thought of my speech, she 
vouchsafed no reply to it ; but on looking up a moment 
later, I discovered that her face was suffused with a 
beautiful blush that was more eloquent than any 
words. After that I turned my attention to the meal 
which I was preparing, and gave her time to recover 
herself a little. 

Having no pot in which to cook the fish, I had to 

use the largest of the shells I had discovered. These 

did not prove altogether a good substitute, but as they 

' were all I had got, I had to make the best of them or 

go without. 

When the mussels were sufficiently done, I lifted 
ihem off the fire and invited my companion to taste the 
dish. She did so, and the grimace which followed told 
me that (she was not overpleased at the result. I 
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followed her example, and felt obliged to confess that 
they made but poor fare to support Ufe upon. 

" If we camiot get something better, I don't know what 
we shall do," ehe cried. '' These things are too horrible.*' 

" Perhaps I may be able to hit upon a way of catch- 
ing some fish," I said ; '' or it is just possible I may 
be able to get a trap and catch some birds. There is 
no knowing what I may not be able to do with a little 
practice. In the meantime, you must endeavour to 
swallow as much of this mess as possible, and try to 
get the little one in the cave there to do the same." 

Putting some of the fish into another shell, I gave it 
to her, and she carried it off to her sick friend. After 
I had scraped and washed it carefully, I filled a larger 
shell with pure water from the pool and gave it to them 
to drink. When they had finished their meal — ^and it 
was not much that they ate — ^I called Miss Mayboume 
outside and informed her that I was going to build up 
a large fire, after which I should set off on a tramp 
round the island to see if I could discover anything 
better to eat. While I was away, I advised her to dry 
her own and the child's things by the blaze, for though 
we had been some time under the influence of the 
hot sun, still our garments could not be said to be any- 
thing like dry. She promised to do as I wished, and 
when I had piled what remained of my heap of fuel 
upon the fire I made my way down to the shore, and 
then set off for a tramp round the island. 

My first call was at the group of rocks from which I 
had gathered the shellfish of which my companion had 
so strongly disapproved. I wanted to see if I could 
discover a place where it would be possible for me to 
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construct some sort of a trap for fish. But though I 
searched diligently, nothing suitable could I find. At 
last I had to give it up in despair, and set my brain to 
work on another plan for stocking my larder. That 
fish were plentiful I could see by looking over the 
edges of the rocks, but how I was to capture them was 
by no means so plain. I think at that moment I 
would have given a year of my life for the worst hook 
and line I had used as a boy among the sticklebacks of 
Folton Penna. 

Leaving the rocks behind me, I turned the point 
and made for. the brow of a low hill that overlooked 
the sea on the further side. I had noticed that the 
sea birds gathered here in greater numbers than else- 
where, and when I reached the cliff, to my surprise 
and delight, I found the ground literally covered with 
nests. Indeed, it was a matter of some difficulty to 
move without treading upon the eggs. My delight can 
scarcely be overestimated, for here was a new food 
supply, and one that, while it would be unlikely to give 
out for some weeks to come, would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to the wretched limpets upon which we had 
almost made up our minds we should have to subsist. 
I hastened to fill my handkerchief and pockets with 
the spoil, and when I could stuff in no more, continued 
my walk in a much easier, and consequently more 
thankful, frame of mind. 

As I tramped along, glancing ever and anon at the 
sea, the sordid details of my past life rose before me. 
When I eonsidered it, I felt almost staggered by the 
change that had come over me. It seemed scarcely 
possible that so short a time could have passed since I 
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had plotted against Barirand and had been so miser- 
able in London. In my present state of usefohiess, I 
felt as if centuries had elapsed since then, instead of 
barely a couple of weeks, as was really the case. I 
wondered what would be said in England when the 
news got into the papers, as I supposed it inevitably 
must, that I had found a watery grave in the ill-fated 
Fiji Princeti. Would there be anyone to regret me ? 
I very much doubted it. One hope occurred to me. 
Perhaps, under cover of the supposition that I was 
dead, I might manage to outwit the law after all, and 
tiien an opportunity would be afforded me of beginning 
a new life in a strange land — the land that was the 
home of Agnes Mayboume. 

From a consideration of this important chance I fell 
to thinking of the girl herself. Could it have been for 
the reason that I was ultimately to save her life that 
Fate had raised her face before my eyes to warn me 
that miserable night in London? It looked very much 
like it. If, however, that was the beginning, what was 
the sequel to be ? for surely it could not be intended 
that Fate, having brought me so far, should suddenly 
abandon me at the end. '^ Oh ! if I were only clean- 
handed like my fellow-men," I cried, in miserable self- 
abasement, '' how happy might I not be !" For I must 
mention here that in my own mind I had quite come 
to the conclusion that Agnes Mayboume entertained a 
liking for me. And, Ood knows, I on my side had dis- 
covered that I loved her better than my own soul. 
What was to be the end of it all ? That the future 
alone could decide. 

The other side of the island — ^that is to say, the side 
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exactly opposite that upon which we had landed — was 
almost precipitous, and at the foot of the cliffs, extend- 
ing for some distance out into the sea, were a number 
of small islets, upon which the seas broke with never- 
ceasing violence. I searched that offing, as I had done 
the other, for a sail, but was no better rewarded. As 
soon as I had made certain that there was nothing in 
sight, I turned upon my tracks and hastened back to 
the plateau as fast as I could go. For some reason or 
another, I experienced a great dread lest by any chance 
something ill might have befallen my charges. But 
when I reached the beach below the plateau and looked 
up, to see the fire still burning brightly and Miss 
Mayboume moving about between it and the cave, 
I was reassured. 

The tide by this time had gone out, and the lifeboat 
lay high and dry upon the beach. Before rejoining 
my companions I made my way towards her. 

To roll her over into her proper position was only a 
matter of small difficulty now that the water was out 
of her, and once this was accomplished I was able to 
satisfy myself as to her condition. As far as I could 
gather, there was nothing amiss with her, even her 
oars lay fastened to the thwarts as usual. How she 
could have got into the water was a mystery I could 
not solve for the life of me. I examined her most 
carefully, and having done so, found some pieces of 
wood to act as rollers, and dragged her up the beach 
till I had got her well above high water mark. After 
that I picked up my parcel of eggs and climbed the hiU 
to the plateau. It was now well on into the aftemooni 
and I had still much to do before nightfall. 
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\VIien I showed Miss Mayboome the eggs I had 
found, she expressed her great satisfaction, and we 
immediately cooked a couple to be ready against the 
little sufferer's waking. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in carrying drift 
wood from the beach to the plateau ; for I had deter- 
mined to keep a good flare burning all night, in case 
any ships might happen to pass, and think il worth 
their while to stand off and on till daylight should 
show them the reason of it. When I had stacked it 
ready to my hand there was yet another supply of 
grass to be cut, with which to improve the bed-places 
in the cave. Then my own couch had to be prepared 
somewhere within call. After which there was the 
evening meal to cook. By the time this was done, 
darkness had fallen, and our first night on the island 
bad commenced. 

When I bade Miss Mayboume ** good night " she 
was kind enough to express her thanks a second time 
for the trouble I had taken. As if the better to give 
point to her gratitude, she held out her hand to me. I 
took it and raised it to my lips. 8he did not attempt 
to stop me, and then, with another ''good night," she 
passed into the cave, and I was left alone. 

For hours I sat watching my blaze and listening to 
the rumbling of the surf upon the shore. The night 
was as still as a night could well be. Not even a 
breath of wind was stirring. When I laid myself down 
in my comer between the rocks near the cave's mouth, 
and fell asleep, it was to dream of Agnes Maybourne 
and the happiness that might have been mine but for the 
one dread thing which had made it quite impossible. 
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▲ BITTBB DISAPPOINTMENT. 

LONQ before daylight I was awake, thinking of our 
unenviable position, and wishing for the ladies* 
Bakes that I could do something to improve it. But, as 
far as I could see, I had done everything that was 
possible by mortal man. Somehow, though I valued 
their eggs above gold, I had no fancy for the sea-birds 
themselves. What I wanted most was a contrivance 
with which to capture some of the fish in the bay. A 
line I could easily make by unravelling the painter of 
the lifeboat ; the hook, however, beat me. A hair-pin 
would have done admirably ; but, unfortunately. Miss 
Maybourne's hair covered her shoulders just as she 
had run up from her cabin on hearing the first alarm. 
An ordinary pin would have been invaluable; but 
among the three of us we could not muster even one. 
Just as daylight broke, however, I solved my diffi- 
culty in the simplest fashion possible, and could have 
kicked myself round the island, if it had been possible, 
for my stupidity in not having thought of it sooner. 
In my tie I wore a long gold pin, with an escutcheon 
top, which had been given me in Australia years before. 
The remembrance of it no sooner came into my mind 
than I had whipped it out of the tie, and had bent the 
point into a fair-sized hook. This done, I rose from my 
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eouch between the rocks, and having replenished the 
fire, which still showed a red glow, hastened down the 
hill side to where the boat lay upon the sands. From 
the painter I extracted sofficient strands to make a line 
some thirty feet long, and to this I attached my hook. 
I very much doubt if a fish were ever honoured before 
with so grand a hook. 

Just as the sun's first rays were shooting up beyond 
the placid sea line, and the sea and heavens were fast 
changing from a pure pearl grey to every known colour 
of the rainboWf I pushed [the boat into the water, and 
rowed out for half a mile or so. Then, having baited 
my hook with mussel, I threw it overboard, and seat- 
ing myself, line in hand, in the stem, awaited results. 
I looked at the island, showing so clear and rugged in 
the bright morning light, and thought of Miss May- 
bourne and the sick child. If the truth must be con- 
fessed, I believe I was happier then^ even in such 
straits and upon so inhospitable a shore, than I had 
ever been before. When I thought of Bartrand, as I 
had last seen him, lying stretched out in the snow in 
that quiet street, and remembered my struggle with 
Nikola in Golden Square,' my walk through sleeping 
London to Surbiton, and my journey to Southampton, 
it all seemed like some horrible dream, the effects of 
which I was at last beginning to rid myself. It was 
hard to believe that I had really gone through it all ; 
that I, the man now fishing so quietly in this boat, in 
whom Miss Mayboume believed so much, was in 
reality Gilbert Pennethome, the perpetrator of one of 
the mysterious murders which had entirely baffled the 
ingenuity of the London police. I could not help 
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wondering what she would say i! anyone should tell 
her the true history of the man in whom she placed 
such implicit confidence. Would she credit it or not ? 

While I was thinking of this, I felt a sharp tug upon 
my line, and when I drew it in, I found, to my delight, 
a nice fish impaled upon the hook. Having released 
him and placed him securely at the bottom of the boat, 
I did not lose a moment in throwing the line over- 
board again. Within a quarter of an hour I had landed 
five splendid fellows, and was as pleased with my suc- 
cess as if I had just been created Lord Chancellor of 
England. To-day, at any rate, I told myself, Miss May- 
bourne and the little girl should have a nice breakfast. 

Arriving [at the beach I sprang out, and, using the 
same means as before, drew my boat up out of reach 
of the tide. Then, taking my prizes with me, I made 
my way up the hill-side to the plateau. Just as I 
reached it, Miss Mayboume made her appearance from 
the cave and came towards me. 

'' Look i " I cried, holding up the fish as I spoke* 
'* Are these not beauties ? " 

** They are indeed splendid," she answered. ''But 
how did you manage to obtain them ? I thought you 
said last night that you could think of no way of 
making a hook?" 

** So I did. But since then I have remembered the 
gold pin I wore in my tie. I found that it made a 
most excellent hook, and with its assistance I managed 
to get hold of these gentlemen. But, in my triumph, I 
am forgetting to enquire how you and your little firiend 
are this morning. You were fairly comfortable in tha 
eave, I hope ? " 
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''Quite comfortable, thank yon/* she answered, 
gravely. ''But poor little Esther is no better this 
morning. In fact, if anything, I fancy she is worse. 
She was delirious for some time in the night, and now 
she is in a comatose condition that frightens me more 
than her former restlessness. It goes to my heart to 
see her in this state." 

** Is there nothing we can do for her, I wonder? " I 
said, as I prepared my fish for the fire. 

'' I fear we are powerless," replied Miss Mayboome. 
" The only thing I can imagine to be the matter with 
her is that she must have been struck by something 
when we were sucked under by the sinking ship. She 
complains continually of pains in her head." 

*' In that case, I fear there is nothing for it but to 
wait patiently for some ship, with a doctor on board, to 
come in sight and take us off." 

** In the meantime, she may die. Oh, poor little 
Esther 1 Mr. Wrexford, this helplessness is too ter- 
rible." 

What could I say to comfort her ? In my own mind 
I saw no hope. Unless a vessel hove in sight, and she 
chanced to carry a doctor, the child must inevitably 
die. As soon as the breakfast was cooked, I went into 
, the cave and looked at her. I found the little thing 
stretched upon the grass I had thrown down for a bed. 
She was unconscious, as Miss Mayboume had said, 
and was breathing heavily. Her pulse was almost 
unnoticeable, and occasionally she moaned a little, as 
if in pain. It was a sight that would have touched the 
most callous of men, and in spite of that one sinister 
episode in my career, I was far frem being such a Nero. 
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At midday there was no change perceptible in her 
condition. By the middle of the afternoon she was 
worse. Miss Mayboume and myself took it in turns to 
watch by her side; in the intervals, we climbed the 
hill and scanned the ofi&ng for a sail. Oar vigilancoi 
however, was never rewarded — the sea was as devoid 
of ships as our future seemed of hope. 

After a day which had seemed an eternity, the second 
night of our captivity on the island came round. A 
more exquisite evening could scarcely be imagined. I 
had been watching by the sick child's side the greater 
part of the afternoon, and feeling that, if I remained 
on shore, Miss Mayboume would discover how low- 
spirited I was, I took the boat and rowed out into the 
bay, to try and obtain some fish for our supper. This 
was not a matter of much difficulty, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour I had hauled on board more than 
we could possibly have eaten in three meals. When I 
had finished, I sat in my boat watching the sunset 
effects upon the island. It was indeed a scene to 
remember, and the picture of it, as I saw it then, rises 
before me now as clearly as if it were but yesterday. 

To right and left of the points which sheltered the 
bay, the deep green of the sea was changed to cream- 
ing froth, where the surf caught the rocks ; but in the 
little indentation which we had made our home the 
wavelets rippled on the sand with the softest rhythm 
possible. The sky was cloudless, the air warmer than 
it had been for days past. The glow of sunset im- 
parted to the western cliffs a peculiar shade of pink, 
the beauty of which was accentuated by the deep 
shadows cast by the beotling crags. On the hillside, 

H 
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directly opposite vhere my boat was ancliored, I coalJ 
see the plateau, and on it my fire burning brightly. I 
thought of the brave woman nursing the sick child in 
the cave, and of the difference she had made in my 
lonely life. 

" Oh, God ! " I cried, " if only You had let me see 
the chance that was to be mine some day, how easy it 
would have been for me to have ordered Nikola and 
his temptation to stand behind me. Now I see my 
happiness too late, and am consequently undone for 
ever." 

As I thought of that sinister man and the influence 
he had exercised upon my life, I felt a thrill of 
horror pass over me. It seemed dreadful to think 
that he was still at large, unsuspected, and in all pro- 
bability working some sort of evil on another unfortu- 
nate individual. 

In my mind's eye I could see again that cold, im- 
passive face, with its snake-like eyes, and hear that 
insinuating voice uttering once more that terrible 
temptation. Surely, I thought, the dread enemy of 
mankind must be just such another as Dr. Nikola. 

When the sun had disappeared below the sea line, 
the colour of the ocean had changed from all the 
dazzling tints of the king-opal to a sombre coal-black 
hue, and myriads of stars were beginning to make 
their appearance in the sky, I turned my boat's head, 
and pulled towards the shore again. A great melan- 
choly had settled upon me, a vague sense of some 
impending catastrophe, oi which, try how I would, I 
found I could not rid myself. 

On reaching the plateau, I made my way to the 
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cave, and lool^ed in. I discovered Miss Mayboarne 
kneeling beside the child on the grass. As soon as 
she saw me she rose and led me out into the open. 

** Mr. Wrexford," she said, ** the end is quite close 
now, I feel sure. The poor little thing is growing 
weaker every moment. Oh, it is too terrible to think 
that she must die because we have not the means to 
save her." 

I did my best to comfort her, but it was some time 
before I achieved any sort of success. When she had 
in a measure recovered her composure, I accompanied 
her back to the cave and examined the little sufferer 
for myself. Alas ! one glance showed me how very 
close the end was. Already the child's face and 
hands were cold and clammy, her respiration was 
gradually becoming more and more difficult. She 
was still unconscious, and once I almost thought she 
was dead. 

All through that dreadful night she lingered on. 
Miss Mayboume remained with her until close upon 
midnight, when I reheved her. Shortly before sun- 
rise I went to the mouth of the cave and looked out. 
The stars were almost gone from the sky, and the 
world was very still. When I returned, I thought the 
child had suddenly grown strangely quiet, and knelt 
down to examine her. The first grey shafts of dawn 
showed me that at last the end had come. Death had 
claimed his victim. Henceforth we need feel no more 
concern for poor little Esther — ^her sufferings were 
over. She had gone to join her mother and the little 
ones who had lost their lives two days before. Having 
convinced myself that what I imagined was correcti I 
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reverently closed the little eyes and crossed the frail 
hands upon her breast, and then went out into the 
fresh air. The sun was in the act of making his 
appearance above the peak, and all our little world 
was bathed in his glory. I looked across to the place 
between the rocks where I usually slept, and saw Miss 
Mayboume rising from her rest. My presence outside 
the cave must have told her my news, for she came 
swiftly across to where I stood. 

" It is all over," she said, very quietly. " I can see 
by your face that the end has come." 

I nodded. For the hfe of me, I could not have 
spoken just then. The sight of that agonised face 
before me and the thought of the dead child lying in 
the cave behind me deprived me of speech entirely. 
Miss Maybourne noticed my condition, and simply 
said, '^ Take me to her." I did as she commanded, 
and together we went back to the chamber of death. 
When we reached it, my companion stood for a few 
moments looking at the peaceful little figure on the 
couch of grass, and then knelt down beside it. I fol- 
lowed her example. Then, holding my hand in hers, 
she prayed for the child from whose body the soul had 
just departed ; then for ourselves still left upon the 
island. When she had finished, we rose, and, after a 
final glance at our dead companion, went out into the 
open air again. 

By this time I had got so much into the habit of 
searching the sea for ships that I did it almost tux* 
consciously. As I passed the cave I glanced out 
across the waste of water. Then I stood stock still, 
hardly able to believe the evidence of my eyes. Thoro, 
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fast rising above the horizon, were the sails of a 
full-rigged ship. Miss Maybonme saw them as soon 
as I did, and together we stood staring at the vessel 
with all our eyes. My companion was the first to 
speak. 

*' Do you think she will come near enough to see 
us/' she cried, in a voice I hardly recognized, so 
agitated was it. 

** She must be made to see us," I answered, fiercely. 
*' Come what may, she must not pass us.** 

*' What are you going to do ? How are you going 
to prevent it ? Tell me, and let me help you if I can." 

A notion had seized me, and I determined to put it 
into practice without an instant's delay. 

** Let us collect all the wood we can find and then 
make a large bonfire. When that has been done, we 
must launch the boat and pull out to intercept her. 
If she sees the flare she will make her way here, and 
if she does not, we may be able to catch her before 
she gets out of our reach. Thus in either case we 
shall be saved." 

Without another word we set to work collecting 
wood. By the time the hull of the vessel was above 
the horizon we had accumulated a sufficient quantity 
to make a large beacon. We did not set fire to it at 
once, however, for the reason that I had no desire 
to waste my smoke before those on board the ship 
would be able to distinguish it from the light clouds 
hovering about the peaks above. But before we 
could dream of leaving the island there were two 
other matters to be"attended to. The first was to fill 
up the mouth of the cave with stones, for there wq3 
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no time to dig a grave, and so convert it info a rough 
sepulchre; the second was to cook and eat oar 
breakfast. It was certain we should require all oar 
strength for the undertaking, and to attempt such a 
long row on an empty stomach would, I knew, be worse 
than madness. These things I explained to Miss 
Mayboume, who willingly volunteered to officiate as 
cook while I set about the work first mentioned. In 
something less than a quarter of an hour I had rolled 
several large rocks into the mouth of the cave, and 
upon these had placed others until the entrance was 
effectually barricaded. By the time this work was 
completed it was necessary to light the bonfire. This 
I did, setting fire to the dry grass at the bottom with 
a log from the blaze at which Miss Mayboume had 
just been cooking. In a few minutes we had a flare 
the flames of which could not have been less than 
twenty feet in height. 

We ate our breakfast with our eyes flxed continually 
upon the advancing ship. So far she seemed to be 
heading directly for the island, but my fear was that 
she might change her course without discovering our 
beacon, and in that case be out of range before we 
could attract her attention. Our meal finished there- 
fore, I led Miss Mayboume down the hill to the beach, 
and then between us we pushed the lifeboat into the 
water. My intention was to row out a few miles and 
endeavour to get into such a position that whatever 
course the vessel steered she could not help but 
see us. 

As soon as we had pushed off from the shore I 
turned the boat's head| and, taking up the oarsg set to 
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work to pull out to sea. It was not altogether an easy 
task, for the boat was a heavy one and the morning 
was strangely warm. The sky overhead was innocent 
of cloud, but away to the west it presented a hazy 
appearance; the look of which I did not altogether 
like. However, I stuck to my work, all the time keep- 
ing my eyes fixed on the rapidly advancing ship. She 
presented a fine appearance, and it was evident she 
was a vessel of about three thousand tons. I hoped 
she would turn out to belong to our own nationality, 
though under the circumstances any other would 
prove equally acceptable. At present she was distant 
from us about six miles, and as she was still heading 
directly for the island I began to feel certain she had 
observed our signal. For this reason I pointed my 
boat's head straight for her and continued to pull 
with all the strength I possessed. Suddenly Miss 
Mayboume uttered a little cry, and seeing her staring 
in a new direction I turned in my seat to discover 
what had occasioned it. 

''She is leaving us," cried my companion, in 
agonized tones, pointing to the vessel we had been 
attempting to intercept. '' Look, look, Mr. Wrexford, 
she is leaving us 1 " 

There was no need for her to bid me look, I was 
watching the ship with all my eyes. Heaven alone 
knows how supreme was the agony of that moment. 
She had gone about, and for this reason it was 
plain that those on board had not seen our signal. 
Now, unless I could manage to attract her attention, 
it would be most unlikely that she would see us. In 
that case we might die upon Uie island without a 
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chance of escape. At any cost we mast intercept her. 
I accordingly resumed my seat again and began to 
pull wildly after her. Fortunately the breeze was 
light and the sea smooth, otherwise I should have 
made no headway at all. But when all was said and 
done, with both wind and tide in my favour, it was 
but little that I could accomplish. The boat, as I 
have already said, was a large and heavy one, and my 
strength was perhaps a little undermined by all I had 
gone through in the last two or three days. But, 
knowing what depended on it, I toiled at the oars like 
a galley slave, while Miss Maybourne kept her eyes 
fixed upon the retreating ship. At the end of an hour 
I was obliged to give up the race as hopeless. My 
strength was quite exhausted, and our hoped-for 
saviour was just showing hull down upon the horizon. 
Bealizing this I dropped my head on to my hands like 
the coward I was and resigned myself to my despair 
For the moment I think I must have forgotten that I 
was a man, I remembered only the fact that a chance 
had been given us of escaping from our prison, and 
that just as we were about to grasp it, it was snatehed 
away again. Our fate seemed too cruel to be endured 
by mortal man. 

** Courage, friend, courage,'* said Miss Maybourne, 
as she noticed my condition. '' Bitter as our disap- 
pointment has been we have not done with hope yet. 
Because that vessel did not chance to rescue us it does 
not follow that another may not do so. Had we not 
better be getting back to the island ? It is no use our 
remaining here now that the ship is out of sight." 

I saw the wisdom contained in her remark^ and 
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accordingly pulled myself together and set to work to 
turn the boat's head in the direction we had come. 
But when we had gone-dbout, my dismay may be 
imagined at discovering that a thick fog had obscured 
the island, and was fast bearing down upon us. 
Those on board the vessel we had been chasing must 
have seen it approaching, and have thought it 
advisable to give the island and its treacherous 
surroundings as wide a berth as possible. 

"Can you see the land at all, Mr. Wrexford?" 
asked Miss Maybourne, who had herself been 
staring in the direction in which our bows were 
pointing. 

"I must confess I can see nothing of it," I 
answered. " But if we continue in this direction and 
keep our ears open for the sound of the surf, there 
can be no doubt as to our being able to make our way 
back to the bay." 

**How thick the fog is," she "continued, "and how 
quickly it has come up I It makes me feel more 
nervous than even the thought of that ship forsaking 
us." 

I stared at her in complete surprise. To think of 
Miss Maybourne, whom I had always found so cool 
and collected in moments of danger, talking of feeling 
nervous! I rallied her on the subject as I pulled 
along, and in a few moments she had forgotten her 
fear. 

While I pulled along I tried to figure out what 
distance we could be from the island. When we 
discovered that the vessel had turned her back on us 
I bad been rowing for something like half an hour. 
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At the rate we had been travelling that would hare 
carried us about a couple of miles from the shore. 
After we had noticed the change in her course we had 
probably pulled another four at most. That being so, 
we should now be between five and six miles from 
land— two hours' hard work in my present condition. 
To add to the unpleasantness of our position, the fog 
by this time had completely enveloped us, and to 
enable you to judge how dense it was I may say that 
I could only just distinguish my companion sitting in 
the stem of the boat. Still, however, I pulled on, 
pausing every now and again to listen for the noise of 
the surf breaking on the shore. 

The silence was intense ; the only sound we could 
hear was the tinkling of the water as it dripped off the 
ends of the oars. There was something indescribably 
awful about the utter absence of noise. It was like the 
peace which precedes some great calamity. It stretched 
the nerves to breaking pitch. Indeed, once when I 
allowed myself to think what our fate would be if by 
any chance we should miss the island, I had such a 
shock as almost deprived me of my power of thinking 
for some minutes. 

For at least an hour and a half I pulled on, keeping 
her head as nearly as possible in the same direction, 
and expecting every moment to hear the roar of the 
breakers ahead. The fog still remained as thick as 
ever, and each time I paused in my work to listen the 
same dead silence greeted me as before. Once more I 
turned to my work, and pulled on without stopping 
for another quarter of an hour. Btill no sound of the 
kind we hoped to hear came to us. The island seemod 
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as difficult to find in that fog as the proverbial needle 
in the bundle of hay. 

The agony of mind I suffered was enough to turn a 
man's brain. If only the fog would lift and let us 
have a glimpse of where we were, it would have been 
a different matter, but no such luck. It continued as 
thick as ever, wreathing and circling about us like the 
smoke from the infernal regions. At last I drew in 
my oars and arranged them by my side. Under the 
circumstances it was no use wasting what remained of 
my strength by useless exertion. 

From that time forward — that is to say for at least 
six hours — ^we drifted on and on, the fog remaining as 
dense as when we had first encountered it. Through- 
out that time we kept our ears continually strained for 
a sound that might guide us, but always without 
success. By this time it must have been considerably 
past three in the afternoon, and for all we knew to 
the contrary we might still be miles and miles out of 
our reckoning. All through this agonizing period, 
however. Miss Maybourne did not once complain, but 
bore herself with a quiet bravery that would have 
shamed the veriest coward into at least an affectation 
of courage. How bitterly I now reproached myself 
for having left the island to pursue that vessel I must 
leave you to imagine. But for that suicidal act of 
folly we might now be on dry land, if not perhaps as 
luxuriously housed as we should have liked, at least 
safer than we were now. The responsibility for that 
act of madness rested entirely upon my shoulders, and 
tlie burden of that knowledge was my contiuaal 
punishment. 
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At last I was roused from my bitter thoughts by my 
companion exclaiming that she thought the fog was 
lifting a little in one particular quarter. I looked in 
the direction indicated and had to admit that the 
atmosphere certainly seemed to be clearer there than 
elsewhere. Still, however, there was no noise of 
breakers to be heard. 

The light in the quarter pointed out by my com- 
panion was destined to be the signal for the fog's 
departure, and in less than a quarter of an hour, 
starting from the time of our first observing it, the 
whole expanse of sea, from horizon to horizon, stood 
revealed to us. We sprang to our feet almost simul- 
taneously, and searched the ocean for the island. But 
to our horror it was not to be seen. We tcere alone 
on the open tea without either water or food, any real 
knowledge of where we were, or witlumt being able to tell 
from which quarter we might expect assistance to come. 
A more dreadful situation could scarcely be imagined, 
and when I considered the sex and weakness of my 
companion, and reflected what such a fate would mean 
for her, I could have cursed myself for the stupidity 
which had brought it all about. * 

For some moments after we had made our terrible 
discovery, neither of us spoke. Then our glances met 
and we read our terror in each other's eyes. 

"What are we to do? What can we do?" cried 
Miss Mayboume, running her eyes round the horizon 
and then meeting my gaze again. 

I shook my head and tried to think before I 
answered her. 

** For the moment I am as powerless as yourself to 
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Bay," I replied. " Even if we could fix the direction, 
goodness only knows how far we are from the island. 
We may be only distant ten miles or so, or we may be 
twenty. It mast be nearly four o'clock by this time, 
and in another four hours at most darkness will be 
falling; under cover of the night we may miss it 
again. On the other hand we cannot exist here 
without food or water. Oh, Miss Mayboume, to what 
straits have I brought you through my stupidity. If 
we had stayed on the island instead of putting off on 
this fool's chase you would be safe now." 

" You must not blame yourself, Mr. Wrexford," she 
answered. ''Indeed you must not! It is not just, 
for I was quite as anxious as yourself to try and 
intercept the vessel. That we did not succeed is not 
our fault, and in any case I will not let you reproach 
yourself." 

" Alas ! I cannot help it," I replied. ** And your 
generosity only makes me do so the more." 

** In that case I shall cease to be generous," she 
said. We will see how that plan works. Come, 
come, my friend, let us look our situation in the face 
and see what is best to be done. Believe me, I have 
no fear. God will protect us in the future as He 
has done in the past." 

I looked at the noble girl as she said this, and took 
heart from the smile upon her face. If she could be 
60 brave, surely I, who called myself a man, must not 
prove myself a coward. I pulled myself together and 
prepared to discuss the question as she desired. But 
it was the knowledge of our utter helplessness that 
discounted every hope. We had no food, we had no 
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water. True, we might poll on ; but if we did, in 
which direction should we proceed ? To go east would 
be to find ourselveSy if we lived so long — the chances 
against which were a thousand to one—on the most 
unhealthy port of the long coast line of Africa. To 
pull west would only be to get further out into mid- 
oceauy where, if we were not picked up within 
forty-eight hours, assistance would no longer be of 
any use to us. The Canary Islands, I knew, lay 
somewhere, say a hundred miles, to the southward, 
but we could not pull that distance without food or 
water, and even if we had a favourable breeze, we had 
no sail to take advantage of it. To make matters 
worse, the fishing line and hook I had manufactured 
for myself out of my scarf-pin, had been left on the 
island. Surely any man or woman might be excused 
for feeling melancholy under the pressure of such 
overwhelming misfortunes. 

While we were thus considering our position the 
sun was sinking lower and lower to his rest, and 
would soon be below the horizon altogether. The sea 
was still as calm as a mill-pond, not a breath of 
air disturbed its placid surface. We sat just as we 
had done all day: Miss Mayboume in the stem, 
myself amidships. The oars lay on either side of me, 
useless as the rudder, the yoke lines had scarcely 
been touched since the ship had turned her back on 
us. When I look back on that awful time now, every 
detail of the boat, from the rowlocks to the grating on 
the bottom, seems impressed on my memory with a 
faithfulness that is almost a pain. - 1 can see Miss 
Mayboume sitting motionless in the stem, her 
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elbows on her knees and her face buried in her 
hands. 

At last to rouse her and take her out of herself, I 
began to talk. What I said I cannot recollect, nor 
can I even recall the subject of my conversation. I 
know, however, that I continued to talk and insisted 
upon her answering me. In this way we passed tha 
time until darkness fell and the stars came out. For 
the past hour I had been suffering agonies of thirst, 
and I knew, instinctively, that my companion must be 
doing the same. I followed her example and dabbled 
my hands in the water alongside. The coolness, 
however, while proving infinitely refreshing to my 
parched skin, only helped to intensify my desire for 
something to drink. I searched the heavens in the 
hope of discovering a cloud that might bring us rain, 
but without success. 

''Courage," said Miss Mayboume again, as she 
noticed me drop my head on to my hands in my 
despair. " As I said just now, we are in God's hands ; 
and I feel certain we shall be saved at last.*' 

As if in mockery of her faith I noticed that her 
voice had lost its usually clear ring, and that it was 
lower than I had ever hitherto heard it. But there 
was a note of conviction in it that showed me how 
firm her belief was. For my own part I must confess 
that I had long since given up all hope. In the face 
of 80 many calamitous circumstances it seemed impos- 
sible that we could be saved. My obvious duty there 
was to endeavour by every means in my power to 
make death as easy as possible for the woman I 
loved. 
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In the same tedious fashion hour after hoar went 
by and still we remained as we were, floating idly 
upon the bosom of the deep. Twice I tried to persuade 
Miss Maybourne to lie down at the bottom of the boat 
and attempt to obtain some sleep, but she would not 
hear of such a thing. For myself I could not have 
, closed my eyes for five minutes, even if by doing so I 
could have saved my life. Every faculty was strained 
to breaking pitch, and I was continually watching and 
listening for something, though what I expected to 
see or hear I could not have told if I had been asked. 
I pray to God that I may never again be called upon 
to spend such another absolutely despairing night. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WB ABB saved! 

THE calm with which we had so far been favoured 
was not, however, destined to be as permanent as 
we imagined, for towards the middle of the night the 
wind got up, and the sea, from being as smooth as 
glass, became more boisterous than I altogether liked. 
Miss Mayboume, who now seemed to be sunk into 
the lethargy froip which she had roused me, lifted her 
head from her hands, and at intervals glanced over 
her shoulder apprehensively at the advancing waves. 
One thing was very evident : it would never do to let 
our boat drift broadside on to the seas, so I got out the 
oars again, and to distract my companion's thoughts, 
invited her to take the helm. She did as I requested, 
but without any sign of the eagerness she had hitherto 
displayed. Then, for something like an hour, we 
struggled on in this crab-like fashion. It was hercu- 
lean labour, and every minute found my strength 
becoming more and more exhausted. The power of 
the wind was momentarily increasing, and with it the 
waves were assuming more threatening proportions. 
To say that I did not like the look of affairs would be 
to put my feelings very mildly. To tell the truth, I 
was too worn out to think of anything, save what our 
((kte WQuld be if by any chance we should be on the 

W o 
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edge of an hurricane. However, I knew it would not 
do to meet trouble half-way, so by sheer force of will 
I rivetted my attention upon the boat, and in thas 
endeavouring to avert the evil of the present, found 
sufficient occupation to prevent me from cross-question- 
ing the future. 

Suddenly Miss Mayboumep who, as I have said, 
had for some ti^e been sitting in a constrained 
attitude in the stern, sprang to her feet with a 
choking cry. 

** Mr. Wrexxord," she said, m a voice that at any 
other time I should not have recognised as hers, " I 
must have something to drink or I shall go mad." 

Fearing she might fall overboard in her excite- 
ment, I leapt up, seized her in my arms, and dragged 
her down to her seat again. Had I not done so, I 
cannot say what might not have happened. 

"Let me go," she moaned. ''Oh, for Heaven*8 
sake, let me go ! You don't know what agony I am 
suflfering." 

I could very well guess, for I had my own feelings 
to guide me. But it was my duty to try and cheer her 
at any cost, and upon this work I concentrated all my 
energies, at the same time keeping the boat's head 
in such a position that the racing seas should not 
overwhelm her — no light work, I can assure you. 
When at last I did succeed in calming her, she sat 
sturing straight ahead of her like a woman turned to 
stone. It was pitiful to see a woman, who had 
hitherto been so brave, brought so low. I put my 
arm round her waist the better to hold her, and, as I 
did so, watched the black seas, with their tips of 
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snowy foam, come hissing towards us. Overhead the 
stars shone brightly, and still not a vestige of a cloud 
was to be seen. It seemed like doubting Providence 
to believe that, after all the dangers from which we 
had been preserved since we had left England, we 
wore destined to die of starvation in an open boat in 
mid-Atlantic. And yet how Uke it it looked. 

After that one outburst of despair Miss Maybourne 
gave no more trouble, and when she had been sitting 
motionless beside me for an hour or thereabouts fell 
fast asleep, her head resting on my arm. Weak and 
suffering as I was, I was not so far gone as to be 
unable to feel a thrill of delight at this close contact 
with the woman I loved. What would I not have 
given to have been able to take her in my arms and 
have comforted her properly ! — to have told her of my 
love, and, in the event of her returning it, to have 
faced King Death side by side as lovers. With her 
hand in mine Death would not surely be so very 
terrible. However, such a thing could not be thought 
of. I was a criminal, a murderer flying from justice ; 
and it would have been an act of the basest sacrilege on 
my part to have spoken a word to her of the affection 
which by this time had come to be part and parcel of 
my life. For this reason I had to crush it and keep it 
down ; and, if by any chance we should be rescued, I 
would have to leave her and go out to hide myself in 
the world without allowing her ever to suspect the 
thoughts I had had in my mind concerning her. God 
knows, in this alone I had suffered punishment enough 
for the sin I had unintentionally committed. 

At last the eastern stars began to lose something of 
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their brilliance, and within a short period of mj 
noticing this change, the wind, which had been 
sensibly moderating for some time past, dropped to a 
mere zephyr, and then died away completely. With 
its departure the violence of the waves subsided, and 
the ocean was soon, if not so smooth as on the pre- 
vious day, at least sufficiently so to prevent our feeling 
any further anxiety on the score of the boat's safety. 

One by one the stars died out of the sky, and a faint 
grey light, almost dove-coloured in its softness, took 
their place. In this light our boat looked double her 
real size, but such a lonely speck upon that waste of 
water that it would have made the heart of the 
boldest man sink into his shoes with fear. From the 
above-mentioned hue the colour quickly turned to the 
palest turquoise, and again to the softest pink. From 
pink it grew into a kaleidoscope of changing tints until 
the sun rose like a ball of gold above the sea-line — and 
day was born to us. In the whole course of my 
experience I never remember to have seen a more 
glorious sunrise. How different was it in its joyous 
lightness and freshness to the figures presented by the 
two miserable occupants of that lonely boat ! 

At last Miss Maybourne opened her eyes, and, 
having glanced round her, sat up. My arm, when she 
did so, was so cramped and stiff that for a moment I 
could scarcely bear to move it. She noticed this, and 
tried to express her regret, but her tongue refused to 
obey her commands. Seeing this, with an inarticulate 
sound she dropped her head on to her hands once 
more. To restore some animation into my cramped 
limbs, I rose and endeavoured to make my way to the 
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bows of the boat. But, to my dismay, I discovered that 
I was as weak as a month-old child. My legs refused 
to support the weight of my body, and with a groan I 
sank down on the thwart where I had previously been 
rowing. 

For upwards of half an hour we remained as we 
were, without speaking. Then I suddenly chanced to 
look along the sea-line to the westward. The atmo- 
sphere was so clear that the horizon stood out like a 
pencilled line. I looked, rubbed my eyes, and looked 
again. Could I be dreaming, or was it a delusion 
conjured up by an overtaxed brain. I shut my eyes 
for a moment, then opened them, and looked again. 
No, there could be no mistake about it this time. A 
ihip was in sight, and heading directly for us I Oh, the 
excitement of that moment, the delirious joy, the wild, 
almost cruel, hope that seized me ! But, mad with 
longing though I was, I had still sufficient presence of 
mind left to say nothing about my discovery to Miss 
Mayboume until I was sure of my facts. She was 
sitting with her back towards it, and therefore could 
not see it. So, while there was any chance of the 
vessel leaving us, I was not going to excite her hopes, 
only to have them blighted again. There would be 
plenty of time to tell her when she was close enough 
to see us. 

For what seemed an eternity I kept my eyes fixed 
upon the advancing vessel, watching her rise higher 
and higher above the waves. She was a large steamer, 
almost twice the size of the ill-fated Fiji Princess. A 
long trail of smoke issued from her funnels ; and at 
last, so close did she come, I eould distinguish the 
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water frothing at her bows with the naked eye. 
When she was not more than three miles distant, I 
sprang to my feet. 

" We're saved, Miss Mayboome ! " I cried franti- 
cally, finding my voice and strength as suddenly as I 
had lost them. '' We're saved ! Oh, thank God, thank 
God!" 

Bhe tamed her head as I spoke, and looked steadily 
in the direction I pointed for nearly a minute. Then, 
with a little sigh, she fell upon the gunwale in a dead 
faint. I sprang to her assistance, and, kneeling at 
her feet, chafed her hands and called her by name, 
and implored her to speak to me. But in spite of 
my exertions, she did not open her eyes. When a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, and she was still in- 
sensible, I began to wonder what I should do. To 
remain attending to her might mean that we should 
miss our deliverer. In tliat case we should both die. 
At any cost, and now more than ever, I knew I must 
attract the steamer's attention. She was not more 
than a mile behind us by this time, and, if I could 
only make her see us, she would be alongside in a few 
minutes. For this reason I tore off my coat, and, 
attaching it to an oar, began to wave it frantically 
above my head. Next moment a long whistle came 
across the waves to me. It was a signal that our boat 
had been observed, and never did a sound seem more 
musical to a human ear. On hearing it, I stood up 
again, and, shading my eyes with my hands, watched 
her approach, my heart beating like a piston-rod. 
Closer and closer she came, until I could easily read 
the name. King of Carthage, upon her bows. 
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'When she was less than a hundred yards distant, 
an officer on the bridge came to the railings, and 
hailed us. 

** Boat, ahoy ! " he cried. ** Do you think you can 
manage to pull alongside ? or shall we send assistance 
to you ? " 

In reply — for I could not trust my voice to speak — I 
got out my oars, and began to row towards her. 
Short as was the distance, it took me some time to 
accomplish it. Seeing this, the same officer again 
hailed me, and bade me male fast the line that was 
about to be thrown to me. The words were hardly 
out of hia mouth before the line in question came 
whistling about my ears. I seized it as a drowning 
man is said to clutch at a straw, and, clambering for- 
ward, secured it to the ring in the bows. When that 
was done, I heard an order given, and willing hands 
pulled us quickly alongside. 

By the time we reached it the gangway had been 
lowered, and a couple of men were standing at the 
foot of it ready to receive us. I remember leaning 
over to fend her ofif, and I also have a good recollec- 
tion of seeing one of the men — the ship's doctor I 
afterwards discovered him to be — step into the boat. 

** Can you walk up the steps yourself, or would you 
like to be carried? " he asked, as I sank down on the 
thwart again. 

"Carry the lady," I answered huskily; "I can 
manage to get up myself. Take her quickly, or she 
will die.'' 

I saw him pick Miss Maybourne up, and, assisted 
by the quartermaster who had accompanied him, 
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carry her up the ladder. I attempted to follow, onlj 
to discover how weak I really was. By the exercise of 
sheer will, however, I managed to scramble up, 
holding on to the rail, and so gained the deck. Even 
after all this lapse of time I can distinctly see the 
crowd of eager faces pressed round the top of the 
ladder to catch a glimpse of us, and I can hear again 
the murmurs of sympathy that went up as we made 
our appearance. After that all seems a blank, and I 
can only believe what I am told — ^namely, that I 
looked round me in a dazed sort of fashion, and then 
fell in a dead faint upon the deck. 

When I recovered consciousness again, I had to 
think for a moment before I could understand what 
had happened. I found myself in a handsomely- 
furnished cabin that I had never seen before. For an 
instant I imagined myself back again on the ill-fated 
Fiji Princess. Then a tall, red-beardod man — the same 
who had carried Miss Mayboume up from the boat — 
entered, and came towards me. Through the door, 
which he had left open, I could see the awning- 
covered promenade-deck outside. As soon as I saw 
him I tried to sit up on the velvet-cushioned locker 
upon which I had been placed, but he bade me be 
content to lie still for a little \Hiile. 

•* You will be far better where you are," he said. 
" What you want is rest and quiet. Take a few sips 
of this, and then lie down again and try to get to 
sleep. You have some arrears to make up in that 
line, or I'm mistaken.'* 

He handed me a glass from the tray above my 
couch, and held it for me while I drank. When I had 
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finished I laid myself down again, and, instead of 
obejTing him, began to question him as to where I 
was. But once more I was forestalled, this time by 
the entrance of a steward carrying a bowl of broth on 
a tray. 

" You see we're determined, one way or another, to 
close your mouth," he said, i^ith a laugh. " But this 
stuff is too hot for you at present. We'll put it down 
here to cool, and in the meantime 1*11 answer not 
more than half-a-dozen questions. Fire away, if you 
feel inclined." 

I took him at his word, and put the one question 
of all others I was longing to have answered. 

**How is the lady who was rescued with me?" 

" Doing as well as can be expected, poor soul," he 
replied. *' She's being well looked after, so you need 
not be anxious about her. You must have had a 
terrible time in that boat, to judge from the effects 
produced. Now, what is the next question ? " 

'' I want to know what ship this is, and how far 
we were from the Salvages when you picked us up ? " 

" This vessel is The King of Carthage — Captain 
Blockman in command. I'm afraid I can't answer 
your last question offhand, for the reason that, being 
the doctor, I have nothing to do with the navigation of 
the ship ; but I'll soon find out for you." 

He left the cabin, and went to the foot of the ladder 
that led to the bridge. I heard him call the officer of 
the watch, and say something to him. Presently he 
returned. 

** The Salvages lie about seventy miles due nor'-nor'- 
east of our present position/' he said. 
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" Nor'-nor'-east ? " I cried. "Then I was even 
farther out in my calculations than I expected." 

•* Why do you ask about the Salvages ? " 

" Because it was on a rock off those islands that our 
ship, the Fiji Princess^ was lost. We put off from 
the island to try and catch a sailing vessel that came 
in sight yesterday morning. A dense fog came on, 
however, and during the time it lasted we lost both 
the ship we went out to stop and also our island. 
Ever since then we have been drifting without food 
or water." 

** You have indeed had a terrible experience. But 
you've a splendid constitution, and you'll soon get 
over the effects of it. And now tell me, were no others 
saved from the wreck ? " 

'' As far as we could tell, with the exception of our 
three selves, not a single soul." 

** You say * three selves,' but we only rescued the 
lady and yourself. What, then, became of the 
third ? " 

" The third was a child about eight years old. 
The poor httle thing must have been hurt internally 
when we were sucked under by the sinking ship, and 
her condition was probably not improved by the long 
exposure we had to endure on the bottom of the boat 
from which you rescued us. She scarcely recovered 
consciousness, and died on the island a short time 
before we left it in our attempt to catch the vessel I 
spoke of just now." 

''I never heard a sadder case," said the doctor. 
''You are indeed to be pitied. I wonder the lady, 
your companion, came through it alive. By the way. 
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tlie skipper was asking me jast now if I knew your 
names." 

** The lady is Miss Mayboume, whose father is a 
well-known man at the Cape, I believe." 

''Surely not Cornelius Maybourne, the mining 
man ? " 

" Yes, she is his daughter. He will be in a terrible 
state when the Fiji Princess is reported missing." 

''I expect he will; but, fortunately, we shall be in 
Cape Town almost as soon as she would have been, 
and he will find that his daugliter, thanks to your 
care, is safe and sound. Now I am not going to let 
you talk any more. First, take as much of this broth 
as you can manage, and then lie down and try to get 
to sleep again. As I said just now, I prophesy that in 
a few days you'll be up and about, feeling no ill-e£fects 
from your terrible adventure." 

I obeyed him, and drank the broth. When I had 
done so I laid down again, and in a veiy short 
time was once more in the Land of Nod. When I 
opened my eyes again the cabin was almost dark. 
The doctor was still in attendance, and, as soon as be 
saw that I was awake, asked me if I would like to get 
up for a little while. I answered that I should be only 
too glad to do so; and when he had helped me to 
dress, I took possession of a chair on the promenade- 
deck outside. It was just dinner-time in the saloon, 
and by the orders of the Captain, who came per- 
sonally to enquire how I was, I was served with a 
meal on deck. Nothing could have exceeded the 
kindness and thoughtfulncss of the officers and pas- 
sengers. The latter, though anxious to hear our 
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Btory from my own lips, refrtdned from botLering 
me with questions ; and thinking quiet would conduce 
to my recovery, allowed me to have the use of tfafit 
end of the deck unmolested. As soon as I oould do 
so, I enquired once more aftor Miss Ma^'boiirne, and 
was relieved to hear that she was making most satis- 
factory progress towards recovery. After dinner the 
Captain came up, and seating himself in a chair 
beside me, asked a few questions concerning the 
foundering of the Fiji Princeu^ which information, 
I presumed, he required for his log. 

** You have placed Mr. Mayboume very deeply in 
your debt,** he said, after a little further conversation; 
'' and I don*t doubt but there will be many who will 
envy your good fortune in having conferred so signal 
a service upon his daughter. By the way, you have 
not told us your own name." 

My heart gave a great jump, and for the moment I 
seemed to feel myself blushing to the roots of my 
hair. After the great kindness I had already received 
from everyone on board the vessel, it seemed worse 
than ungrateful to deceive them. But I dared not 
tell the truth. For all I knew to the contrary, my 
name might have been proclaimed everywhere in 
England before they left. 

<< My name is Wrexford," I said, feeling about as 
guilty as a man could well do. 

" Any relation to the Wrexforda of Shrewsbuiy ? •• 
asked the Captain with mild curiosity. 

"Not that I'm aware of," I answered. ••! have 
been living out of England for many jearSi and have 
no knowledge of my relations. 
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It's not a common name/' eontinaed the skipper ; 
that is why I ask. Sir George Wrexford is one ol 
our directors, and a splendid fellow. I thought it was 
just possible that you might be some connection of 
his. Now, if you will excuse me, I'll be off. Take my 
advice and turn in early. I'm sorry to say we're 
carrying our full complement of passengers, so that I 
cannot give you a proper berth; but I've ordered a 
bed to be made up for you in my chart-room, where 
you have been all day to-day. If you can manage 
to make yourself comfortable there it is quite at your 



service." 



" It is very kind of you to put yourself to so much 
inconvenience," I answered. " I fear by the time we 
reach Cape Town I shall have caused you a con- 
siderable amount of trouble." 

" Not at all I Not at all ! " the hospitable skipper 
replied, as he rose to go. '' I'm only too glad to have 
picked you up. It's our duty to do what we can for 
each other, for we none of us know when we may 
be placed in a similar plight ourselves." 

After he left me, I was not long in following 
the good advice he had given me ; and when I had 
once reached my couch, fell into a dreamless sleep, 
from which I did not wake until after eight o'clock 
next morning. Indeed, I don't know that I should 
have waked even then, had I not been disturbed by 
the noise made by someone entering the cabin. It 
proved to be the doctor. 

** How are you feeling this morning ? " he asked, 
when he had felt my pulse. 

'' £ver 80 much better/' I replied. ** In facti I 
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think I'm quite myself again. How is Hiss llaj- 
bourne ? ** 

** Still progressing satisfactorily/' he answered* 
** She bids me give you her kind regards. She has 
been most constant in her enquiries after your wel- 
fare." 

I don't know whether my face had revealed my 
secret, or whether it was only supposition on his part, 
but he looked at me pretty hard for a moment, and 
then laughed outright. 

'' Tou may not know it," he said, " but when all's 
said and done, you're a jolly lucky fellow." 

I sighed, and hesitated a moment before I replied. 

'' I'm afraid you're mistaken," I said. ** Luck and 
I have never been companions. I doubt if there is a 
man in this world whose career has been more devoid 
of good fortune than mine. As a boy, I was unlucky 
in everything I undertook. If I played cricket, I was 
always either bowled for a duck's egg, or run out just 
as I was beginning to score. If there was an accident 
in the football field, when I was playing, I was invari- 
ably the sufferer. I left Oxford under a cloud, because 
I could not explain something that I knew to be a 
mistake on the part of the authorities. I quarrelled 
with my family on the same misunderstanding. I was 
once on the verge of becoming a millionaire, but ill- 
ness prevented my taking advantage of my oppor- 
tunity; and while I was thus delayed another man 
stepped in and forestalled me. I had a legacy, but it 
brought me nothing but ill-luck, and has finaUy driven 
me out of England." 

*' And since then the tide of ill-fortune has turned," 
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he said. ** A beautiful and wealthy girl falls overboard 
— you dive in, and rescue her. I have heard about 
that, you see. The ship you are travelling by goes to 
the bottom — ^you save your own and the same girl's 
life. Then, as if that is not enough, you try your 
luck a third time ; and, just as a terrible fate seems to 
be going to settle you for good and all, we heave 
in sight and rescue you. Now you have Miss 
Maybourne*s gratitude, which would strike most men 
as a more than desirable possession, and at the same 
time you will have her father's." 

** And, by the peculiar irony ol fate, both come to 
me when I am quite powerless to take advantage of 
them." 

*' Come, come, you mustn't lei yourself down like 
this. You know very well what the end of it all will 
be, if you spend your life believing yourself to be a 
marked man." 

** You mean that I shall lose my reason 7 No, no ! 
yon needn't be afraid of that. I come of a hard- 
headed race that has not been in the habit of stocking 
asylums." 

'' I am glad of that. Now what do yon say to get- 
ting up ? I'll have your breakfast sent to you in here, 
and after you've eaten it, I'll introduce you to some of 
the passengers. On the whole, they are a nice lot, 
and very much interested in my two patients." 

I thanked him, and, to show how very much better I 
felt, sprang out of bed and began to dress. True to 
his promise, my breakfast was brought to me by a 
steward, and I partook of it on the chart-room table. 
Just as I finished the doctor reappeared, and, after a 
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little conversation, ve left the cabin and proceeded 
oat on to the deck together. Here we found the 
majority of the passengers promenading, or seated in 
their chairs. Among them I noticed two clergymen, 
two or three elderly gentlemen of the colonial mer- 
chant type, a couple of dapper young fellows whom I 
set down in my own mind as belonging to the military 
profession, the usual number of elderly ladies, half a 
dozen younger ones, of more or less fascinating ap- 
pearances, and the same number of children. As 
soon as they saw me several of those seated rose 
and came to meet us. The doctor performed the 
necessary introductions, and in a few minutes I found 
myself seated in a comfortable deck-chair recei\'ing 
innumerable congratulations on ray recovery. Strange 
to say, I did not dislike their sympathy as much as 
I had imagined I should do. There was something so 
spontaneous and unaffected about it that I would 
have defied even the most sensitive to take offence. 
To my astonishment, I discovered that no less than 
three were personal friends of Miss Mayboume's, 
though all confessed to having failed in recogniaing 
her when the boat came alongside. For the greater 
part of the morning I remained chatting in my chair, 
and by mid-day felt so much stronger that, on the 
doctor's suggestion, I ventured to accompany him 
down to the saloon for lunch. The King of Carthage 
was a finer vessel in every way than the ill-fated 
Fiji Princeii. Her saloon was situated amidships, 
and could have contained the other twice over com- 
fortably. The appointments generally were on a 
scale of great magnificence ; and, from what I saw 
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at lunch, the living was on a scale to correspond. 
I sat at a small table presided over by the doctor, 
and situated near the foot of the companion ladder. 
In the pauses of the meal I looked round at the 
fine paintings let into the panels between the ports, 
at the thick carpet upon the floor, the glass dome 
overhead, and then at the alley-ways leading to the 
cabins at either end. In which direction did Miss 
Mayboume's cabin lie, I wondered. The doctor 
must have guessed what was passing in my mind, 
for he nodded his head towards the after-alley on 
the starboard side, and from that time forward I 
found my eyes continually reverting to it. 

Luncheon over, I returned to the promenade-deck, 
and, after a smoke — the first in which I had indulged 
since we left the island — acted on the doctor's advice, 
and went to my cabin to lie doWn for an hour or so. 

When I returned to the deck, afternoon tea was 
going forward, and a chair having been found for 
me, I was invited to take a cup. While I was 
drinking it, the skipper put in an appearance. He 
waited until I had finished, and then said he would 
like to show me something if I would accompany him 
along the deck to his private cabin. When we reached 
it, he opened the door and invited me to enter. I 
did so, and, as I crossed the threshold, gave a little 
start of surprise, for Miss Mayboume was there, 
lying upon the locker. 

"Why, Miss Mayboume!" I cried, in complete 
astonishment, "this is a pleasant surprise. I had 
no idea you were about again. I hope you are feeling 
stronger, 
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** Much stronger/' she answered. ** I expect I sliaH 
soon be quite myself again, now that I have once made 
a start. Mr. Wrexford, I asked Captain Blockman to 
let me see you in here for the first time, in order that 
I might have an opportunity of expressing my grad- 
tude to you before we face the passengers. Yon 
cannot imagine how grateful I am to you for all yon 
have done for me since that awful night when the 
Fiji Princess went down. How can I ever repay yon 
for it ? •• 

*' By becoming yourself again as quickly as possi- 
ble/' I answered; ''I ask no better payment.'* 

I thought she looked at me in rather a strange way 
as I said this ; but it was not until some time lat^ 
that I knew the reason of it. At the time I would 
have given worlds to have spoken the thoughts that 
were in my mind ; but that being impossible, I had to 
hold my tongue, though my heart should break under 
the strain. We were both silent for a little while, and 
then Miss Mayboume took my hand, and I could see 
that she was steeling herself to ask me some question, 
and was not quite certain what answer she would 
receive to it. 

'' Mr. Wrexford," she began, and there was a little 
falter in her voice as she spoke, ''you told me on 
board the Fiji Princess that you were going to South 
Africa to try and obtain employment. Yon must 
forgive my saying anything about it, but I also 
gathered from what you told me that you would arrive 
there without influence of any sort. Now, I want you 
\o promise me that you will let papa help you. I'm 
sure he will be only too grateful for the chance. It 
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would bo a kinduess to him, for he will remember 
that, but for you, he would never have seen me 
again." 

'' I did not do it for the sake of reward, Miss 
Maybourne," I answered, with an outburst of foolish 
pride that was not very becoming to me. 

" Who knows that better than I ? " she replied, her 
face flushing at the thought that she had offended me. 
** But you must not be angry with me. It would be 
kind of you to let me show my gratitude in some way. 
Papa would be so glad to give you letters of introduc- 
tion, or to introduce you personally to people of 
influence, and then there is nothing you might not be 
able to do. You will let him help you, won*t 
you?" 

11 she could only have known what she was asking 
of me ! To be introduced to the prominent people of 
the colony was the very last thing in the world I 
wanted. My desire was to not only attract as little 
attention as might be, but also to get up country and 
beyond the reach of civilization as quickly as 
possible. 

However, I was not going to make Miss Mayboume 
unhappy on the first day of her convalescence, so I 
promised to consider the matter, and to let her know 
my decision before we reached Cape Town. By this 
compromise I hoped to be able to hit upon some way 
out of the difficulty before then. 

From that day forward the voyage was as pleasant 
as it would be possible for one to be. Delicate as was 
our position on board, we were not allowed for one 
moment to feel that we were not upon the same 
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footing as those who had paid heavily for their 
accommodation. The officers and i>as8enger8 vied 
with each other in showing ns kindnesses, and, es 
may be imagined, we were not slow to express cor 
gratitade. 

Day after day slipped quickly by, and each one 
brought us nearer and nearer to our destination. As 
the distance lessened my old fears returned upon me. 
After all the attention I had received from our fellow- 
travellers, after Miss Mayboume*s gracious behaviour 
towards me, it will be readily imagined how much 
I dreaded the chance of exposure. How much better, 
I asked myself, would it not be to drop quietly over- 
board while my secret was still undiscovered, than 
to stay on board and be proclaimed a murderer 
before them all? 

On the evening prior to our reaching Cape Town 
I was leaning on the rails of the promenade deck, just 
below the bridge, when Miss Mayboume left a lady 
with whom she had been conversing, and came and 
stood beside me. The evening was cool, and for this 
reason she had thrown a lace mantilla, lent her by 
one of the passengers, over her head, and had draped 
it round her shapely neck. It gave her mi infinitely 
charming appearance; indeed, in my eyes, she 
appeared the most beautiful of all Ood's creatures — 
a being to be loved and longed for beyond all her 
sex. 

*' And so to-morrow, after all our adventures, we 
shall be in Cape Town," she said. **Have you 
thought of the promise you gave me a fortnight 
ago?" 
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** What promise was that?'* I asked, though I knew 
full well to what she alluded. 

" To let papa find you some employment. I do 
hope you will allow him to do so." 

I looked at her as she stood beside me, one little 
hand resting on the rail and her beautiful eyes gazing 
across the starlit sea, and thought how hard it was to 
resist her. But at any cost I could not remain in 
Cape Town. Every hour I spent there would bring 
me into greater danger. 

''I have been thinking it over as I promised,'* I 
said, ** and I have come to the conclusion that it 
would not be wise for me to accept your offer. I have 
told you repeatedly, Miss Maybourne, that I am not 
like other men. God knows how heartily I repent 
my foolish past. But repentance, however sincere, 
will not take away the stain. I want to get away 
from civilization as far and as quickly as possible. 
For this reason immediately we arrive I shall start 
for the Transvaal, and once there shall endeavour to 
carve out a new name and a new life for myself. 
This time. Providence helping me, it shall be a life 
of honour.** 

** God grant you may succeed ! " she said, but so 
softly that I could scarcely hear it. 

** May I tell myself that I have your good wishes, 
Miss Maybourne?'* I asked, with, I believe, a little 
tremor in my voice. 

"Every good wish I have is yours," she replied. 
"I should be worse than ungrateful, after all you 
have done for me, if I did not take an interest in your 
tut ore." 
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Then I did a thing for which it was long be!ore I 
could forgive myself. Heaven alone knows what 
induced me to do it; but if my life had depended on it 
I could not have acted otherwise. I took her hand 
in mine and drew her a little closer to me. 

"Agnes," I said, very softly, as she turned her 
beautiful face towards me, "to-morrow we shall be 
separated, perhaps never to meet again. After to- 
night it is possible, if not probable, that we shall not 
have another opportunity of being alone together. 
You don't know what your companionship has been 
to me. Before I met you, I was desperate. My life 
was not worth living ; but you have changed it all — 
you have made me a better man. You have taught 
me to love you, and in that love I have found my 
belief in all that is good — even, I believe, a faith 
in God. Oh, Agnes, Agnes! I am not worthy to 
touch the ground you have walked on, but I love 
you as I shall never love woman again I '* 

She was trembling violently, but she did not speak. 
Her silence had the effect, however, of bringing me 
to myself, and it showed me my conduct in all its 
naked baseness. 

"Forgive me," I whispered; "it was vile ol me 
to have insulted you with this avowal. Forget — and 
forgive, if you can — that I ever spoke the words. 
Fiomember me only as a man, the most miserable 
in the whole world, who would count it heaven to be 
allowed to lay down his life for you or those you love. 
Oh, Agnes ! is it possible that you can forgive me ? *' 

This time she answered without hesitation. 

" I have nothing to forgive," she said, looking up 
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into my face with those proud, fearless eyes that 
seemed to hold all the truth m the world; "I am 
proud beyond measure to thhik you love me." 

When I heard these precious words, I could have 
fallen at her feet and kissed the hem of her dress ; 
but I dared not speak, lest I should forget myself in 
my joy, and say something for which I should never 
be able to atone. Agnes, however, was braver 
than I. 

"Mr. Wrexford," she said, "you have told me 
that you love me, and now you are reproaching 
yourself for having done so. Is it because, as you 
Bfty» yovL are poor? Do you think so badly of me 
as to imagine that that could make any difference 
tome?" 

" I could not think so badly of you if I tried," I 
answered. 

"You have said that you love me?" 

"And I mean it I love you as I believe man 
never loved woman before — certainly as I shall 
never love again." 

Then, lowering her head so that I could not see 
her face, she whispered — 

"Will it make you happier if I say that I love 
you ? " 

Her voice was soft as the breath of the evening 
rustling some tiny leaf, but it made my heart leap 
with a delight I had never known before, and then 
sink deeper and deeper down with a greater shame. 

" God forbid I " I cried, almost fiercely. " You 
must not love me. You shall not do so. I am not 
worthy even that you should think of mo." 
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''Toa are worthy ol a great deal more/' Ab 
answered. "Oh, why will you so continuallj re- 
proach yourself?" 

''Because, Agnes, my conscience will not let me 
be silent," I cried. ''Because, Agnes, you do not 
know the shame of my life." 

" I will not let you say ' shame,' " she repUei, 
"Have I not grown to know you better than you 
know yourself?" 

How little she knew of me ! How little she guessed 
what I was ! We were both silent again, and for 
nearly five minutes. I was the first to speak. And 
it took all the pluck of which I was master to say 
what was in my mind. 

" Agnes," I began, " this must be the end of such 
talk between us. God knows, if I were able in honour 
to do so, I would take your love, and hold you against 
the world. But, as things are, to do that would be to 
proclaim myself the most despicable villain in exist- 
ence. You must not ask me why. I could not tell 
you. But some day, if by chance you should hear the 
world's verdict, try to remember that, whatever I may 
have been, I did my best to behave like a man of 
honour to you." 

She did not answer, but dropped her head on to 
her hands and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Then, regaining her composure a little, she stood up 
again and faced me. Holding out her hand, she said : 

" You have told me that you love me. I have said 
that I love you. You say that we must part. Let it 
be so. You know best. May God have mercy on us 
both ! " 
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I tried to say "Amen," but my voice refused to 
Berve me, and as I turned and looked across the sea I 
felt the hot salt tears rolling down my cheeks. By 
the time I recovered my self-possession she had left 
me and had gone below. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

SOUTH AFEICA* 

SEVEN o'clock next moming found ua entering 
Table Bay, our eventful journey accomplifihed. 
Overhead towered the famous mountain from which 
the Bay derives its name, its top shrouded in its 
cloth. At its foot repoEed the town with which my 
destiny seemed so vitally connected, and which I was 
approaching with so much trepidation. As I stood on 
the promenade deck and watched the land open out 
before me, my sensations would have formed a good 
problem for a student of character. With a perception 
rendered abnormally acute by my fear, I could discern 
the boat of the port authorities putting off to us 
long before I should, at any other time, have been 
able to see it. It had yet to be discovered whether or 
not it contained a police official in search of me. As 
I watched her dipping her nose into the seas, and 
then tossing the spray off from either bow, in her 
haste to get to us, she seemed to me to be like a 
bloodhound on my track. The closer she came the 
more violently my heart began to beat, until it was as 
much as I could do to breathe. If only I could be 
certain that she was conveying an officer to arrest me, 
I felt I might find pluck enough to drop overboard 
and so end the pursuit for good and all. But I did 

tl8 
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not know, and the doubt upon the point decided me 
to remain where I was and brave the upshot. 

As I watched her, I heard a footstep upon the deck 
behind me. I turned my head to find that it was 
Miss Mayboume. She came up beside me, and 
having glanced ashore at the city nestling at the foot 
of the great mountain, and then at the launch coming 
out to meet us, turned to address me. 

" Mr. Wrexford," she began, " I am going to ask 
yon to do me a great favour, and I want you to 
promise me to grant it before I tell you what it 
is." 

"I'm afraid I can hardly do that," I answered. 
** But if you will tell me what it is, I will promise to 
do it for you if it is in any way possible." 

" It is this," she said : " I want you, in the event of 
my father not meeting me, to take me home. Oh 
don't say no, Mr. Wrexford, I want you so much to do 
it. Surely you will not deny me the last request I 
make to you ? " 

She looked bo pleadingly into my face that, as 
usual, it required all my courage not to give way to 
her. But the risk was too great for me even to con* 
template such a thing for a moment. My rescue of 
the daughter of Cornelius Maybourne, and my 
presence in Cape Town, would soon leak out, and then 
it would be only a matter of hours before I should be 
arrested. Wliatever my own inclinations may have 
been, I felt there was nothing for it but for me to 
refuse. 

"I am not my own master in this matter," I 
replied, with a bitterness which must have shown her 
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how much in earnest I was. ** It is impossible that I 
can remain so long in the place. There are the most 
vital reasons in the world against it. I can only ask 
you to believe that/' 

I saw large tears rise in her eyes, though she turned 
hurriedly away in the hope that I should not see 
tbem. To see her weep, however, was more than I 
could bear, and under the influence of her trouble my 
resolutions began to give way. After all, if I tca$ 
destined to be arrested, I might just as well be taken 
at Mr. Mayboume's house as elsewhere — ^perhaps 
better. Besides, it was more than likely, in the event 
of no warrant having been issued, LIr. Majboume, 
whose influence, I had been told, was enormous in the 
colony, might prove just the very friend of all others 
I wanted. At any rate, if I were not taken before the 
time came for going ashore, I would do as she wished. 
I told her this, and she immediately thanked me and 
went down below again. 

Just as I announced my decision the launch came 
alongside, and a moment later her passengers were 
ascending the accommodation ladder, which had been 
lowered to receive them. They were three in number, 
and included — so I was told by a gentleman who stood 
beside me — the harbour master, the officer of health, 
and another individual, about whose identity my 
informant was not quite assured. I looked at the 
last-named with no little apprehension ; my nervous- 
ness endowed him with all the attributes of a 
police official, and my mind's eye could almost 
discover the manacles reposing in his coat pocket. I 
trust I may never pass through such another 
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agonizing few minates as I experienced then. I saw 
the party step on to the spar deck, where they shook 
bands with the purser and the chief officer, and 
watched them as they ascended to the promenade 
deck and made their way towards the bridge. Here 
they were received by the skipper. I leaned against 
the rails, sick with fear and trembling in every limb, 
expecting every moment to feel a heavy hand upon 
my shoulder, and to hear a stem voice saying in my 
ear — " Gilbert Pennethome, I arrest you on a charge 
of murder." 

But minute after minute went by, and still no one 
came to speak the fatal words. The ship, which had 
been brought to a standstill to pick up the boat, had 
now got under weigh again, and we were approaching 
closer and closer to the docks. In less than half an 
hour I should know my fate. 

As soon as we were safely installed in dock, and 
everyone was looking after his or her luggage, saying 
"good-bye" and preparing to go ashore, I began to 
look about me for Miss Mayboume. Having found 
her we went to the chart-room together to bid the 
Captain " good-bye," and to thank him for the hos- 
pitality and kindness he had shown us. The doctor 
had next to be discovered, and when he had been 
assured of our gratitude, we made enquiries for Mr. 
Maybourne. It soon became evident that he was not 
on board, so, taking his daughter under my protection, 
we said our final farewells and went down the gang- 
way. For the first time in my life I set foot on Soutii 
African soil. 

The Costom Home onea passed, and the authorities 
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convinced that we had nothmg to declare, I hailed a 
cab and invited Miss Majboume to instruct the 
driver in which direction he was to proceed. Half 
an hoar later we had left the city behind as, and 
were driving throagh the subarbs in the direction of 
Mr. Mayboame's residence. After following a pretty 
road for something like a mile, on either side of 
which I noticed a namber of stately residences, we 
foand oarselves confronted with a pair of large iron 
gates, behind which was a neat lodge. Bat for the 
difference in the vegetation, it might very well have 
been the entrance to an English park. Through the 
trees ahead I could distinguish, as we rolled along the 
well-kept drive, the chimneys of a noble residence ; but 
I was quite unprepared for the picture which burst 
upon my view when we turned a corner and had the 
whole house before us. Unlike most South African 
dwellings, it was a building of three stories, sur- 
mounted by a tower. Broad verandahs ran round 
each floor, and the importance of the building was 
enhanced by the fact that it stood on a fine terrace, 
which again led down by a broad flight of steps to the 
flower gardens and orangery. A more delightful 
home could scarcely be imagined; and when I saw 
it, I ceased to wonder that Miss Maybourne had so 
often expressed a preference for South Africa as 
compared with England. 

When the cab drew up at the front door I jumped 
out, and was about to help my companion to alight 
when I heard the front door open, and next moment a 
tall, fine-looking man, about sixty years of age, crossed 
the verandah and came down the steps. At first ha 
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regarded me with a stare of Borprise, but before he 
could ask me my business, Miss Mayboume had 
descended from the vehicle and was in his arms. 
Not desiring to interrupt them in their greetings I 
strolled down the path. But I was not permitted to 
go far before I heard my name called. I turned, and 
went back to have my hand nearly shaken off by Mr. 
Mayboume. 

" My daughter says you have saved her life," he 
cried. '' I'll not ask questions now, but I thank you, 
sir — ^from the bottom of my heart I thank you. God 
knows you have done me a service the value of which 
no man can estimate." 

The warmth of his manner was so much above 
what I had expected that it left me without power to 
reply. 

*' Gome in, come in," he continued in a voice that 
fairly shook with emotion. ''Oh, let us thank God 
for this happy day I " 

He placed his arm round his daughter's waist, and 
drew her to him as if he would not let her move from 
his side again. I followed a few steps behind, and 
should have entered the house had I not been recalled 
by the cabman, who ventured to remind me that he 
had not yet been paid. 

I instantly put my hand into my pocket, only to 
have the fact recalled to me that I possessed no 
money at all. All my capital had gone to the bottom 
in the Fiji Princess, and I was absolutely penniless. 
The position was an embarrassing one, and I was just 
reflecting what I had better do, when I heard 
Mr. Mayboume come out into the verandah again. 
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He must have divined my difficalty, for withoat 
hesitation he discharged the debt, and, apologis- 
ing for not having thought of it, led me into the 
house. 

Passing through an elegantly-furnished hall we 
entered the dining-room. Here breakfast was laid, 
and it was evidently from that meal that Mr. May- 
bourne had jumped up to receive us. 

"Now, Mr. Wrexford," he cried, pointing to a 
chair, "sit yourself down yonder, and let me heiir 
everything from the beginning to the end. Heaven 
knows I can hardly believe my good fortune. Half an 
hour ago I was the most miserable man under the 
sun ; now that I have got my darling back safe and 
sound, I believe I am the happiest." 

" Had you then heard of the wreck of the * Fiji 
Princeti ? ' " I enquired. 

" Here is a telegram I received last night," he said, 
handing me a paper he had taken from his pocket. 
" Tou see it is from Teneriffe, and says that nothing 
has yet been heard of the vessel which was then more 
than a fortnight overdue. Agnes tells me that you 
were rescued by the King of Carthage. I under- 
stood she was expected about mid-day to-day, and I 
had resolved to visit her as soon as she got into dock, 
in order to enquire if they had any tidings to report 
regarding the lost vessel. How little I expected to 
find that you were safe on board her, Aggie ! Mr. 
Wrexf ord, you can have no idea of the agony I have 
suffered this week past." 

"On the contrary," I answered, ''I think I oaa 
very well imagine it." 
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"And now tell me yoar story. I mast not be 
cheated of a single detail." 

I saw from the way he looked at me that he ex- 
pected me to do the narrating, so I did so, commencing 
with the striking of the vessel on the rock, and 
winding np with an account of our rescue by the 
King of Carthage. He listened with rapt attention 
until I had finished, and then turned to his daughter. 

"Has Mr. Wrexford told me everything?" he 
aslced with a smile. 

" No," she answered. *'^e has not told you hall 
enough. He has not told you that when I fell over- 
board one night, when we were off the Spanish coast, 
he sprang over after me and held me up until a boat 
came to our assistance. He has not told you that 
when the vessel sank he gave his own life-belt up to 
me, nor has he given you any idea of his constant 
kindness and self-sacrifice all through that dreadful 
time." 

Mr. Maybourne rose from his chair as she finished 
speaking, and came round to where I sat. Holding 
out his hand to me, he said, with tears standing in his 
eyes : 

" Mr. Wrexford, you are a brave man, and from the 
bottom of my heart I thank you. Tou have saved 
my girl, and brought her home safe to me ; as long as 
I live I shall not be able to repay the debt I owe you. 
Bemember, however, that henceforth I am your 
truest friend." 

Bat I must draw a curtain over this scene. If I go 
into any further details I shall break down again as I 
did then. Suffice it that Mr. Maybourne refused to 
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hear of my leaving his hoase as I proposed, but 
insisted that I should remain as his guest until I had 
decided what I intended to do with myself. 

" For the future you must look upon this as your 
home in South Africa/' he said. *' I seem powerless 
to express my gratitude to you as I should like. But 
a time may come when I may even be able to do that." 

''You have more than repaid me, I'm sure/' I 
replied. " I have every reason to be deeply grateful 
to you for the way you have received me." 

He replied in his former strain, and when he had 
done so, the conversation turned upon those who had 
been lost in the ill-fated Fiji Princess. It was easy to 
see that his brother-in-law's death cut him to the 
quick. 

After luncheon that day I found myself alone 
with Mr. Mayboume. I was not sorry for this, as I 
wanted to sound him as to my future movements. As 
I have so often said, I had no sort of desire to remain 
in Cape Town, and judged that the sooner I was up 
country, and out of civilization, the better it would be 
for me. 

'* You must forgive my being frank with you, Mr. 
Wrexford," said my host, as we lit cigars preparatory 
to drawing our chairs into the verandah ; '* but I have 
gathered from what you yourself have said and from 
what my daughter has told me, that you are visiting 
South Africa on the chance of obtaining some sort of 
employment. Is this so ? " 

** That is exactly why I am here," I said. " I am 
most anxious to find something to do as soon as 
possible." 
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In what direction will you seek it ? " he asked. 
''What is your inclination? Bemember, I may be 
able to help you." 

'' I am not at all particular/' I answered. ** I have 
knocked about the world a good deal, and I can turn 
my hand to most things. But if a choice were 
permitted me, I fancy I should prefer mining of some 
sort to anything else." 

'* Indeed ! I had no idea you understood that sort 
of work." 

'' I have done a good deal of it," I replied, with a 
little touch of pride, for which next moment I found it 
difficult to account, considering the result to which it 
had brought me. 

He asked one or two practical questions, which I was 
fortunately able to answer to his satisfaction, and 
then was silent for a couple of minutes or so. At laet 
he consulted his pocket-book, and then turned to me 
again. 

" I fancy, Mr. Wrexford," he said, " that you have 
come in the nick of time for both of us. We may be 
able to do each other mutual services." 

" I am very glad to hear that," I answered. " But 
in what possible way can I help you ? " 

" Well, the matter stands Uke this," he said. " As 
you are doubtless aware, my business is mostly in 
connection with mining, both in this colony and its 
neighbours. Well, information has lately reached me 
concerning what promises to prove a first-class property 
in Mashonaland, eighty-five miles from Buluwayo. 
The mine has been excellently reported on, and is 
now being got into good going order. It only needs a 
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capable manager at its head to do really well. Of 
coarse such a man is easily procured in a country 
where every man seems to be engaged in mining, 
more or less ; and yet for that very self -same reason I 
am unable to make a selection. The available men 
all know too much, and I have private reasons for 
wishing this mine to be well looked after. Now the 
question is, would you care for the post ? " 

Needless to say, I embraced the opportunity in much 
the same manner as a hungry trout jumps at a fly. 
If I could only manage to get up there without being 
caught the appointment would suit me in every way. 
Mr. Mayboume seemed as pleased at my acceptance 
of it as I was at his offer ; and when, after a little 
further conversation — in which I received many useful 
hints and no small amount of advice — it was revealed 
to his daughter, she struck me as being even more 
delighted than either her father or myself. I noticed 
that Mr. Maybourne looked at her rather anxiously 
for a moment as if he suspected there might be some 
sort of understanding between us, but whatever he 
may have thought he kept it to himself. He need, 
however, have had no fear on that score. Circum- 
stances had placed an insurmountable barrier between 
myself and any thought of marriage with his 
daughter. 

As the result of our conversation, and at my special 
desire, it was arranged that I should start for my post 
on the following day. Nobody could have been more 
eager than I was to be out in the wilds. But, with it 
all, my heart felt sad when I thought that after to- 
morrow I might never see the woman I bo ardently 
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loved again. Since the previous night, when on the 
promenade-deck of the steamer I had told her of my 
love, neither of as had referred in any way to the 
subject. So remote was the chance that I should 
ever be able to make her my wife that I determined, 
so far as possible, to prevent myself from giving any 
thought to the idea. But I was not destined after all 
to leave without referring to the matter. 

That evening after dinner we were sitting in the 
verandah outside the drawing-room, when the butler 
came to inform Mr. Mayboume that a neighbour had 
called to see him. Asking us to excuse him for a few 
moments he left us and went into the house. When 
we were alone together I spoke to my companion of 
her father's kindness, and told her how much I appre- 
ciated it. She uttered a little sigh, and as this 
seemed such an extraordinary answer to my speech, I 
enquired the reason of it. 

"You say you are going away to-morrow," she 
answered, " and yet you ask me why I sigh ! Cannot 
you guess ? " 

" Agnes," I said, " you know I have no option but 
to go. Do not let us go over the ground we covered 
last night. It would be best not for both our sakes ; 
you must see that yourself." 

*' You know that I love you, and I know that you 
love me — and yet you can go away so calmly. YiThat 
can your love be worth ? " 

** You know what it is worth," I answered vehe- 
mently, roused out of myself by this accusation. *' And 
it ever the chance occurs again of proving it you will 
be a£Ebrded another example. I cannot say more." 
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''And 18 it always to be like this, Gilbert/' sha 
asked, for the first time calling me by my Chiistian 
name. ''Are we to be separated all our lives?" 

" God knows — ^I fear so," I murmured^ thongb it 
cut me to the heart to have to say the words. 

She bowed her head on her hands with a h'ttle 
moan, while I, feeling that I should not be able to 
control myself much longer, sprang to my feet and 
went across to the verandah rails. For something 
like five minutes I stood looking into the dark garden, 
then I pulled myself together as well as I was able 
and went back to my chair. 

" Agnes," I said, as I took possesion of her little 
hand, " you cannot guess what it costs me to tell you 
how impossible it is for me ever to link my lot with 
yours. The reason why I cannot tell you. My 
secret is the bitterest one a man can have to keep, 
and it must remain locked in my own breast for all 
time. Had I met you earlier it might have been very 
different — but now our ways must be separate for 
ever. Don't think more hardly of me than you can 
help, dear. Bemember only that as long as I live I 
shall call no other woman wife. Henceforward I will 
try to be worthy of the interest you have felt in me. 
No one shall ever have the right to say ought against 
me ; and, if by any chance you hear good of me in the 
dark days to come, you will know that it is for love of 
you I rule my life. May God bless and keep yon 
always." 

She held up her sweet face to me, and I kissed her 
on the lips. Then Mr. Maybonme returned to the 
verandah ; and, half-an-hour later, feeling that father 
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and daughter would like a little time alone together 
before they retired to rest, I begged them to excuse 
me, and on a pretence of feeling tired went to my 
room. 

Next morning after breakfast I drove with Mr. 
Mayboume into Cape Town, where I made the few 
purchases necessary for my journey. In extension of 
the kindness he had so far shown me, he insisted on 
advancing me half my first year's salary — a piece of 
generosity for which you may be sure I was not un- 
grateful, seeing that I had not a halfpenny in the 
world to call my own. Out of this sum I paid the 
steamship company for my passage-— much against 
their wish — obtained a ready-made rig out suitable for 
the rough life I should henceforth live, also a revolver, 
a rifle, and among other things a small gold locket 
which I wished to give to Agnes as a keepsake and 
remembrance of myself. 

At twelve o'clock I returned to the house, and, after 
lunch, prepared to bid the woman I loved "good-bye." 
Of that scene I cannot attempt to give you any descrip- 
tion — the pain is too keen even now. Suffice it that 
when I left the house I carried with me, in addition to 
a sorrow that I thought would last me all my life, a 
little square parcel which, on opening, I found to con- 
tain a photo of herself in a Eussia leather case. 
How I prized that little present I will leave you to 
guess. 

Two hours later I was in the train bound for 
Johannesburg. 



CHAPTER X. 

I TELL MY 8T0BT. 

SIX months had elapsed since I had left Cai>e Town, 
and on looking back on them now I have to confess 
that they constituted the happiest period of my life up 
to that time. I had an excellent appointment, an in- 
teresting, if not all-absorbing, occupation, comfortable 
quarters, and the most agreeable of companions any 
man could desire to be associated with. I was as 
far removed from civilization as the most misanthropic 
of men, living by civilized employment, could hope to 
get. Our nearest town, if by such a name a few scat- 
tered huts could be dignified, was nearly fifiy miles 
distant, our mails only reached us once a week, and 
our stores once every three months. As I had never 
left the mine for half a day during the whole of the 
time I had been on it, I had seen no strange faces, and 
by reason of the distance and the unsettled nature of 
the country, scarcely half-a-dozen had seen mine. 

*' The Pride of the South," as the mine had been 
somewhat grandiloquently christened by its discoverer, 
was proving a better property than had even been ex- 
pected, and to my astonishment, for I had made haste 
to purchase shares in it, my luck had turned, and I 
found myself standing an excellent chance of becoming 
a rich man. 
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One thing surprised me more and more every day, 
and that was my freedom from arrest ; how it had 
come about that I was permitted to remain at large so 
long I could not understand. When I had first come 
up to Rhodesia I had found a danger in everything 
about me. In the rustling of the coarse veldt grass 
at nighty the sighing of the wind through the trees, 
and even the shadows of the mine buildings and 
machinery. But when week after week and month 
after month went by and still no notice was taken of 
me by the police, my fears began to abate until, at 
the time of which I am about to speak, I hardly 
thought of the matter at all. When I did I hastened 
to put it away from me in much the same way as I 
would have done the remembrance of some unpleasant 
dream of the previous week. One consolation, almost 
cruel in its uncertainty, was always with me. If sus- 
picion had not so far fallen on me in England, it would 
be unlikely, I argued, ever to do so ; and in the joy of 
this thought I began to dream dreams of the happi- 
ness that might possibly be mine in the future. Was 
it to be wondered at therefore that my work was 
pleasant to me and that the wording of Mr. May- 
bourne's letters of praise seemed sweeter in my ears 
than the strains of the loveliest music could have 
been. It was evident that my star was in the as- 
cendant, but, though I could not guess it then, my 
troubles were by no means over ; and, as I was soon to 
find out, I was on the edge of the bitterest period of 
all my life. 

Almost on the day that celebrated my seventh 
month in Mr. Maybonme's employ, I received a letter 
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from him announcing his intention of startin^r for 
Bhodesia in a week's time, and stating that while in 
oiir neighbourhood he would embrace the opportum'tj 
of visiting " The Pride of the South." In the post- 
script he informed me that his daughter had decided 
to accompany him, and for this reason he would be 
glad if I would do my best to make my quarters as 
comfortable as possible in preparation for her. He, 
himself, he continued, was far too old a traveller to be 
worth considering. 

I was standing at the engine-room door, talking to 
one of the men, when the store-keeper brought me my 
mail. After I had read my chief's letter, I felt a 
thrill go through me that I could hardly have 
diagnosed for pleasure or pain. I felt it difficult to 
believe that in a few weeks' time I should see Agnes 
again, be able to look into her face, and hear the 
gentle accents of her voice. The portrait she had 
given me of herself I carried continually about with 
me; and, as a proof of the inspection it received, I may 
say that it was already beginning to show decided 
signs of wear. Mr. Mayboume had done weU in 
asking me to see to her comfort. I told myself I 
would begin my preparations at once, and it should go 
hard with me if she were not pleased with my 
arrangements when she arrived. 

"While I was mentally running my eye over what I 
should do, Mackinnon, my big Scotch overseer, came 
up from the shaft's mouth to where I stood, and 
reported that some timbering which I had been hurry- 
ing forward was ready for inspection. After we had 
visited it and I had signified my approval, I informed 
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him of oar employer's contemplated visit, and wound 
np by saying that his daughter would accompany 
him. He shook his head solemnly when he heard 
this. 

" A foolish thing," he said^ in his slow, matter-of 
fact way, " a vera foolish thing. This country's nae 
fit for a lady at present, as Mr. Maybourne kens well 
eno*. An* what's more, therein be trouble among the 
boys (natives) before vera long. He'd best be out 
of it." 

** My dear fellow," I said, a little testily I fear, for I 
did not care to hear him throw cold water on Mr. 
Mayboume's visit in this fashion, "you're always 
thinking the natives are going to give trouble, but you 
must confess that what you prophesy never comes 
off." 

He shook his head more sagely than before. 

" Ye can say what ye please," he said, " I'm nae 
settin' up for a prophet, but I canna help but see 
what's put plain before my eyes. As the proverb says 
— 'Forewarned is forearmed.' There's been trouble 
an' discontent all through this country-side for 
months past, an' if Mr. Maybourne brings his 
daughter up here — well, he'll have to run the risk of 
mischief happenin' to the lass. It's no business o' 
mine, however. As the proverb says—' Let the wilful 
gang their own gait.' " 

Accustomed as he was to look on the gloomy side of 
things, I could not but remember that he had been in 
the country a longer time than I had, and that he had 
also had a better experience of the treacherous 
Matabele than I could boast. 
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"In your opinion, then," I said, "I had better 
endeavour to dissuade Mr. Mayboome from eoming 
up?" 

''Nae! Nae ! Fm na' sayin* that at alL Let him 
come by all means since he's set on it. But I'm not 
going to say I think he's wise in bringing the girl." 

With this ambiguous answer I had to be content 
I must confess, however, that I went back to the 
house feeling a little uneasy in my mind. Ought I to 
write and warn Mr. Mayboume, or should I leave the 
matter to chance? As I did not intend to send off 
my mail until the following day, I determined to sleep 
on it. 

In the morning I discovered that my fears had en- 
tirely vanished. The boys we employed were going 
about their duties in much the same manner as usual, 
and the half-dozen natives who had come in during 
the course of the day in the hope of obtaining employ- 
ment, seemed so peaceably inclined that I felt com- 
pelled to dismiss Mackinnon's suspicions from my 
mind as groundless, and determined on no account to 
alarm my friends in such needlessly silly fashion. 

How well I remember Mr. and Miss Mayboume*8 
arrival I It was on a Wednesday, exactly three weeks 
after my conversation wdth Mackinnon just recorded, 
that a boy appeared with a note from the old gentle- 
man to me. It was written from the township, and 
stated that they had got so far and would be with me 
during the afternoon. From that time forward I was in 
a fever of impatience. Over and over again I examined 
my preparations with a critical eye, discussed the 
meals with the eook to make sure that he had not for* 
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gotten a single partioolar, drilled my servants in their 
duties until I had brought them as near perfection as 
it was possible for me to get them, and in one way 
and another fussed about generally until it was time 
for my guests to arrive. I had fitted up my own 
bedroom for Miss Maybourne, and made it as com- 
fortable as the limited means at my disposal would 
allow. Her father would occupy the overseer's room, 
that individual sharing a tent with me at the back. 

The sun was just sinking to his rest below the 
horizon when I espied a cloud of dust on the western 
veldt. Little by little it grew larger until we could 
distinctly make out a buggy drawn by a pair of 
horses. It was travelling at a high rate of speed, and 
before many minutes were over would be with us. As 
I watched it my heart began to beat so tumultuously 
that it seemed as if those around me could not fail 
to hear it. In the vehicle now approaching was the 
woman I loved, the woman whom I had made up my 
mind I should never see again. 

Five minutes later the horses had pulled up 
opposite my verandah and I had shaken hands with 
my guests and was assisting Agnes to ahght. Never 
before had I seen her look so lovely. She seemed 
quite to have recovered from the horrors of the 
shipwreck, and looked even stronger than when I had 
first seen her on the deck of the Fiji Princeu, the day 
we had left Southampton. She greeted me with a 
fine show of cordiality, but under it it was easy to see 
that she was as nervous as myself. Having handed 
the horses and buggy over to a couple of my boys, I 
led my guests into the house I had prepared for them. 
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Evidently they had come with the intention of being 
pleased, for they expressed thcmselvos as surprised 
and delighted with every arrangement I had made for 
their comfort. It was a merry party, I can assure 
yoa, that eat down to the evening meal that night — bo 
merry, indeed, that under the influence of Agnes' 
manner even Mackinnon forgot himself and ceased to 
prophesy ruin and desolation. 

\\Tien the meal was finished we adjourned to the 
verandah and lit our pipes. The evening was delight- 
fully cool after the heat of the day, and overhead the 
stars twinkled in the firmament of heaven like 
countless lamps, lighting up the sombre veldt till we 
could see the shadowy outline of trees miles away. 
The evening breeze rustled the long grass, and across 
the square the figure of our cook could just be seen, 
outlined against the ruddy glow of the fire in the hut 
behind him. How happy I was I must leave you to 
guess. From where I sat I could catch a glimpse of 
my darling's face, and see the gleam of her rings as 
her hand rested on the arm of her chair. The 
memory of the awful time we had spent together on 
the island, and in the open boat, came back to me 
with a feeling that was half pleasure, half pain. 
When I realized that I was entertaining them in my 
abode in Bhodesia, it seemed scarcely possible that we 
CO old be the same people. 

Towards the end of the evening, Mr. Mayboume 
made an excuse and went into the house, leaving us 
together. Mackinnon had long since departed. 
When we were alone, Agnes leant a little forward in 
her chair, and said : 



/ 
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••Are you pleased to see me, Gilbert?" 

** More pleased than I can tell you/' I answered, 
truthfully. " But yon must not ask me if I think you 
were wise to come." 

''I can see that you think I was not," she 
continued. ''But how little you understand my 
motives. I could not " 

Thinking that perhaps she had said too much, she 
checked herself suddenly, and for a little while did not 
speak again. When she did, it was only about the 
loneliness of my life on the mine, and such like trivial 
matters. Illogical as men are, though I had hoped, 
for both our sakes, that she would not venture again 
on such delicate ground as we had traversed before we 
said good-bye, I could not help a little sensation of 
disappointment when she acted up to my advice. I 
was still more piqued when, a little later, she stated 
that she felt tired, and holding out her hand, bade me 
'* good-night," and went to her room. 

Here I can only give utterance to a remark which, 
I am told, is as old as the hills— and that is, how little 
we men understand the opposite sex. From that night 
forward, for the first three or four days of her visit, 
Agnes' manner towards me was as friendly as of old, 
but I noticed that she made but small difference be- 
tween her treatment of Mackinnon and the way in 
which she behaved towards myself. This was more 
than I could bear, and in consequence my own be- 
haviour towards her changed. I found myself bringing 
every bit of ingenuity I possessed to bear on an attempt 
to win her back to the old state. But it was in vain 1 
Whenever I found an opportunity, and hinted at 
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my love for her, ehe invariablj ehanged the eoiiTam- 
tion into such a channel that all my intentionfl were 
frustrated. In consequence, I exerted myself the more 
to please until my passion most have been plain to 
everyone about the place. Prudence, honour, every- 
thing that separated me from her was likely to be 
thrown to the winds. My infatuation for Agnes May- 
bourne had grown to such a pitch that without her I 
felt that I could not go on living. 

One day, a little more than a week after their 
arrival, it was my good fortune to accompany her on 
a riding excursion to a waterfall in the hills, distant 
some seven or eight miles from the mine. On the 
way she rallied me playfully on what she called '' my 
unusual quietness." This was more than I could 
stand, and I determined, as soon as I could find a 
convenient opportunity, to test my fate and have it 
settled for good and all. 

On reaching our destination, we tied our horses, by 
their reins, to a tree at the foot of the hill, and 
climbed up to the falls we had ridden over to explore. 
After the first impression, created by the wild 
grandeur of the scene, had passed, I endeavoured to 
make the opportunity I wanted. 

** How strangely little circumstances recall the past. 
What place does that remind you of?" I asked, 
pointing to the rocky hill on the other aide of the 
faU. 

** Of a good many," she answered, a little artfully, 
I'm afraid. ** 1 cannot say that it reminds me of one 
more than another. All things considered, there is a 
great sameness in South African scenery." 
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Cleverly as she attempted to turn my question off, 
I was not to be baulked so easily. 

'' Though the likeness has evidently not impressed 
you, it reminds me very much of Salvage Island/* I 
said, drawing a step closer to her side. " Half-way up 
that hill one might well expect to find the plateau 
and the cave." 

" Oh, why do you speak to me of that awful cave," 
she said, with a shudder ; ** though I try to forget it, 
it always gives me a nightmare." 

" I am sorry I recalled it to your memory, then," I 
answered. ** I think in spite of the way you have be- 
haved towards me lately, Agnes, you are aware that I 
would not give you pain for anything. Do you know 
that?" 

As I put this question to her, I looked into her 
face. She dropped her eyes and whispered "Yes." 

Emboldened by my success I resolved to push my 
fate still further. 

** Agnes," I said, " I have been thinking over what 
I am going to say to you now for some days past, and 
I believe I am doing right. I want to tell' you the 
story of my life, and then to ask you a question that 
will decide the happiness of the rest of it. I want you 
to listen and, when I have done, answer me from the 
bottom of your heart. Whatever you say I will 
abide by." 

She looked up at me with a startled expression on 
her face. 

" I will listen," she said, " and whatever question 
you ask I will answer. But think first, Gilbert ; do you 
really wish me to know your secret? " 



11 
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''God knows I have as good reasons for wishing jon 
to know as any man could have/' I answered. ''I 
can trust you as I can trust no one else in the world. 
I wish you to hear and judge me. Whatever yon sayi 
I will do and abide by it," 

She put hor little hand in mine, and having done 
so, seated herself on a boulder. Then, after a Utile 
pause, she bade me tell her all. 

'' In the first place," I said, '' I must make a con- 
fession that may surprise you. My name is net 
WrojLford, as I have so long led you to suppose. It is 
Pennethome. My father was Sir Anthony Penne- 
thome, of Polton-Penna, in Cornwall. I was educated 
at Eton and Oxford ; and, as you will now see, I got 
no good from either. After a college scrape, the 
blame for which was thrown upon me, my father 
turned me out of England with a portion of my in- 
heritance. I went to Australia, whore I tried my 
hand at all sorts of employment, gold mining among 
the number. Details of my life out there, with one 
exception, would not interest you ; so I will get on to 
the great catastrophe, the results of which were taking 
me out of England when I first met you. Up to this 
time ill-luck had constantly pursued me, and I had 
even known the direst poverty. You may imagine, 
therefore, what my feelings were when an old friend, 
a man with whom I had been partner on many gold- 
fields, told me of a place which he had discovered 
where, he said, there were prospects of sufecient gold 
to make us both millionaires half a dozen times over. 
He, poor fellow, was dying at the time, but he left 
his secret to me, bidding me take immediate advan- 
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tage of it. True to my promise, I intended to set off 
to the place he had found as soon as he was buried, 
and having discovered it, to apply to Government for 
right to mine there, but fate was against me, and I 
was taken seriously ill. For weeks I hovered between 
life and death. "When I recovered I saddled my horse, 
and, dreaming of all I was going to accomplish with 
my wealth, when I had obtained it, made my way 
acrocs country by the chart he had given me. ^Vhen 
I arrived at the spot it was only to learn that my 
greatest enemy in the world, a man who hated me as 
much as I did him, had filched my secret from me in 
my delirium, and had appropriated the mine. You 
cannot imagine my disappointment. I wanted money 
so badly, and I had counted so much on obtaining 
this, that I had almost come to believe myself pos- 
sessed of it. What need to tell the rest ? He became 
enormously rich, and returned to England. In the 
meantime my father had died, leaving me a sufficient 
sum, when carefully invested, to just keep me alive. 
With this to help me I followed my enemy home, 
resolved, if ever a chance arose, to revenge myself 
upon him. When I arrived I saw his name every- 
where. I found his wealth, his generosity, his success 
in life, extolled in every paper I picked *up ; while I, 
from whom he had stolen that which gave him his 
power, had barely sufficient to keep me out of the 
workhouse. Toa must understand that I had been 
seriously ill, for the second time, just before I left 
Australia, and perhaps for this reason — but more so, I 
believe, on account of the great disappointment to 
which I had been subjected — I began to brood over my 
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wrongs by day and night, and pine for revenge. I 
could not eat or sleep for it. Bemember, I do not 
say this in any way to excuse myself, but simply to 
show you that my mind was undoubtedly not quite 
itself at the time. At any rate, to such a pitch of 
hatred did I at length work myself that it was as 
much as I could do to prevent myself from laying 
violent hands upon my enemy when I saw him in tbe 
public streets. After I had been entertaining tbe 
(lovil in this fashion for longer than was good for me, 
lie in return sent one of his satellites to complete my 
ruin. That man — such a man as you could not pic- 
ture to yom'self — put before me a scheme for getting 
even with my enemy, so devilish that at first I 
could hardly believe he was in earnest. So insidu- 
ously did he tempt me, playing upon my hatred and 
increasing my desire for revenge, that at last I fell 
into his net as completely as he could wish. The 
means were immediately found for getting my victim 
into my clutches, and then nothing remained bat to 
work out the hideous crime that had been planned 
for me." 

I stopped for** a moment and looked at Agnes, 
who was cowering with her face in her hands. 
She did not speak, so I continued my gruesome 
tale. 

^'I need not tell you how I got the man in my 
power, nor in what manner it was arranged that I 
should kill him. I will content myself with telling 
you that when I had got him, and could have kUled 
him by lifting my little finger, difficult as you may find 
it to believe it, I saw your face before me implorinff 
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me to repent. There and then I determined to throw 
off my disguise, to let him know who I was, and 
what I intended to do to him; after that I would 
have bidden him go, and have left him to his own 
conscience. But, to my horror, when I got down from 
my box — for I was driving him in a cab— I found 
that in some devilish fashion my work had been 
anticipated for me — the man was dead, killed hy the 
same fatal agency that had been given to me to do the 
deed. Try for one moment to imagine my position. 
In one instant I stood in that quiet London street, 
stamped with the brand of Cain. Never again could 
I be like my fellow men. Henceforth I must know 
myself for what I was — a murderer, whose proper 
end should be the gallows. In an agony of terror I 
got rid of the body — left it in the street in fact — 
and fled for my very life. While the town was still 
abed and asleep I tramped away into the country, 
and at a suburban station caught the earliest train 
to Southampton. On arrival there I booked my 
passage in the Fiji Princess for South Africa, and 
went on board. The rest you know. Now, Agnes, 
that you have heard my wretched story, you can 
see for yourself why I was so desirous of getting out 
of civilization as quickly as possible. Tou can judge 
for yourself whether I was right or wrong in refusing 
to allow you to say you loved me. God knows you 
cannot judge me more harshly than I judge myself. 

She looked up at me with terror-stricken eyes. 

'' But you did not mean to kill the man," she 
eried. ** You repented — you said bo just now 
jrourselL 
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** If it had not been for me the man wooIJ not 
have died," I answered. " No, no ! Agnes, yon can- 
not make me out innocent of his death, however 
hard you try." 

A look of fresh life darted into her face. It was 
as if she had been struck by a brilliant idea that 
might mean my salvation. 

"But how do you know that you killed the man?" 
she asked. '*Are you quite certain that he was 
dead when you looked at him? " 

"Quite certain," I answered. "I examined him 
most carefully. Besides, I have made enquiries since 
and elicited the fact that he has never been seen or 
heard of since that awful night. There have been 
advertisements in the papers offering rewards for any 
information concerning him." 

She did not reply to this, only sat and rocked 
herself to and fro, her face once more covered in her 
hands. I knelt beside her, but did not dare, for very 
shame, to attempt to comfort her. 

" Agnes," I said, ** speak to me. If it only be to 
say how much you loathe me. Your silence cuts me 
to the heart. Speak to me, tell me my fate, advise me 
as to what I shall do. I swear by God that whatever 
you tell me, that I will do without questioning or 
comment." 

Still she did not answer. When I saw this I rose 
to my feet, and in my agony must have turned a little 
from her. This action evidently decided her, for she 
sprang up from the boulder on which she had hitherto 
been sitting, and, with a choking cry, fell into my 
arms and sobbed upon my shoulder. 
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" Gilbert," she moaned, " come what may, I believe 
in you. Nothing shall ever convince me that you 
would have killed the man who so cruelly wronged 
you. You hated him; you longed to be revenged 
on him; but you never would have murdered him 
when it came to the i)oint." 

In answer I drew her closer to me. 

" Agnes, my good angel," I said ; ** what can I say 
to you for the comfort you give me ? You have put 
fresh life into me. If only you believe in me, what do 
I care for the world ? Heaven knows I did not mean 
to kill the man — ^but still the fact remains that he is 
dead, and through my agency. Though morally I am 
innocent, the law would certainly hold me guilty." 

" You do not mean to say that the police will take 
you?" she cried, starting away from mo with a 
gesture of horror. 

" If I am suspected, there can be no doubt that 
they will do so. How it happens that I have not been 
arrested ere this I cannot imagine." 

*' But, Gilbert, you must not let them find you. You 
must go away — ^you must hide yourself." 

" It would be no use, they would find me sooner or 
later, wherever I went." 

" Oh, what can you do then ? Come what may I 
shall not let you be taken. Oh God, I could not bear 
that." 

She glanced wildly round, as if she fancied the 
minions of the law might already be on my track. I 
endeavoured to soothe her, but in vain. She was 
thoroughly frightened, and nothing I could say or do 
would convince her that I was not in immediate 
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danger. At last, to try and bring her to a reasonable 
frame of mind, I adopted other tactics. 

'* But, Agnes, we are missing one point that is cf 
vital importance/' I said. '' Knowing what I am, 
henceforward everything must be over between us." 

'' No, no ! " she cried, with a sudden change of 
front. ** On the other hand, you have shown me that 
there is more reason than ever that I should love you. 
If you are in danger, this is the time for me to prove 
what my affection is worth. Do you value my love so 
lightly that you deem it only fit for fair weather? 
W hen the world is against you, you can see who are 
your friends." 

** God bless you, darling," I said, kissing her sweet 
upturned face. '' You know that there is no one in 
this world so much to me as you ; and for that very 
reason I cannot consent to link your fate with such a 
terrible one as mine." 

*' Gilbert," she said, " if you repulse me now you 
will make me miserable for hfe. Oh, why must I 
plead so hard with you ? " Cannot you see that I am 
in earnest when I say I wish to share your danger 
with you?" 

I was silent for a few moments. In what way eould 
I make her see how base a thing it would be on my 
part to pull her down into the maeUtrom of misery 
that might any day draw me to my doom ? At last an 
idea occurred to me. 

** Agnes," I said, ** will you agree to a compromise 7 
Will you promise me to take a year to think it over? 
If at the end of that time I am still at liberty I will go 
to your father, tell him my story as I have to-day told 







"God bless you, darling,' I answered." 
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it to yoa, and, if he will still have anything to do with 
me, ask him for your hand. By that time I shall 
probably know my fate, you will be able to see things 
more clearly, and I shall not feel that I have takon 
advantage of your love and sympathy." 

" But I want to be with you and to help you now." 

*' Believe me, you can help me best by agreeing to 
my proposal. "Will you make me happy by consenting 
to what I wish ? " 

" If it will please you I will do so," she said, softly. 

*' God bless you, dear," I answered. 

And thus the matter was concluded. 



CHAPTER XL 

▲ TEKRIBLB SUBPHISB. 

NEAELY a week had elapsed since I had made nij 
confession to Agnes at the Falls, and in three 
days it was Mr. Mayboume's intention to set out en his 
return journey to the South. During the whole of 
that period not one word had been said by llisa 
Maybourne regarding my story. But if she did not 
refer to it in speech it was easy to see that the subject 
was never absent from her mind. On two occasioES 
I heard her father question her as to the reason of her 
quietness, and I saw that each time she found it a 
more difficult task to invent a satisfactory reply. 
'What this meant to me you will readily understand. I 
could not sleep at night for thinking of it, and not 
once but a thousand times I bitterly regretted having 
burdened her mind with my unhappy secret. 

Two afternoons prior to our guests' departure I was 
sitting in my verandah reading the letters which had 
been brought to the mine by the mailman at midday. 
Mr. Maybourne was sitting near me, also deep in his 
correspondence, while his daughter had gone to her own 
room for the same purpose. When I came to the end 
of my last epistle I sat with it in my hand, looking 
out across the veldt, and thinking of all that had 
happened since I had said good-bye to old England. 
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From one thing my thoughts turned to another ; I 
thought of my wandering life in Australia, of poor old 
Ben Garman, of Markapurlie, and last of all of 
Bartrand. The memory of my hatred for him 
brought me home again to London, and I saw myself 
meeting Nikola in the Strand, and then accompanying 
him home to his extraordinary abode. As I pictured 
him seated in his armchair in that oddly-furnished 
room, all my old horror of him flashed back upon me. 
I seemed to feel the fascination of his eyes just as 
I had done that night when we visited that murderous 
cab in the room below. 

While I was thinking of him, I heard a footstep on 
the path that led round the house, and presently 
Mackinnon appeared before me. He beckoned with 
his hand, and understanding that he desired to 
speak to me, I rose from my chair and went out 
to him. 

" What is it ? " I enquired, as I approached him, 
for at that hour he was generally in the depths of 
the mine. " Has anything gone wrong." 

** That's as ye care to take my words or no," he 
answered, wheeling about and leading mo out of ear- 
shot of the house. There was something in his 
manner that frightened me, though I could not for 
the life of me have said why. AVhen we reached 
the fence that separated my garden from the open 
veldt I stopped, and leaning on the rails, once more 
asked him why he had called me out. 

" I told ye a fortnight ago that there was trouble 
brewing for us with the natives," he said impres- 
sively. *' I warned ye a week ago that *twas no 
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better. Now I tell ye ita close upon us, and if 
we're not prepared, God help us all." 

" What do you mean ? Don't speak in enigmas, 
man. Tell me straight out what you are driving at." 

" Isn't that what I'm trying to do ? " he said. *' I 
tell ye the whole country's in a ferment. The 
Matabele are out, and in a few hours, if not before, 
we shall have proof of it." 

" Good God, man ! " I cried, " how do you know 
this ? And why did you not make me see the import- 
ance of it before ? " 

" * Ye can lead a horse to the water but ye canna 
make him drink,' says the proverb," he answered. 
'* Ye can tell a man of danger, but ye canna make 
him see it. An' so 'twas with ye. I told ye my 
suspicions a fortnight past, but 'twas only this minute 
I came to know how bad it really was." 

" And how have you come to hear of it now?" 

" Step this way an' I'll show ye." 

He led me to a small hut near the kitchen. On 
reaching it, he opened it and showed me a man 
stretched out itpon a bed of sacks and grass. He 
was a white man, and seemed utterly exhausted. 

" This man's name," said Mackinnon, as if he were 
exhibiting some human curiosity, ** is Andrews. He's 
a prospector, and we've been acquent for years. Now 
tell your yarn, Andrews, and let Mr. Wrexford here 
see how bad the matter is." 

" I've not much to tell, sir," said the man 
addressed, sitting up as he spoke. '' It came about 
like this : I am a prospector, and I was out away 
back on the river there, never dreaming ihere 
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was mischief in the wind. Then my boys began 
to drop hints that there was likely to be troubV, 
and I'd best keep my weather eye open. At first 
I didn't believe them, but when I got back to 
camp at mid-day to-day and found both my ser- 
vants murdered, my bullocks killed, and my rifles 
and everything else of value stolen, 1 guessed who 
had done it. Fortunately, they had passed on 
without waiting for me, so I got into the saddle 
again and came here post haste to warn you. I 
tell you this, the Matabele are rising. The impi 
that murdered my men is under one of the king's 
sons, and by this time they are not twenty miles 
distant from this spot. There can be no doubt 
that they are travelling this way. From what 
my boys told me, Buluwayo is surrounded, while 
three more impis are travelling night and day 
with the same object as the one I now warn you 
of, namely, to cut off the advance of the troops 
being pushed forward to oppose them from the 
south." 

"Do you mean this? On your oath, are you 
telling me the truth?" 

"God strike me dead it I'm not," he answered, 
solemnly. "Look at me, sir, I've made my way in 
here as hard as a man could come, riding for his life. 
That should be proof enough ; but if it isn't, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon here will speak for me, I'm sure." 

" That I will," said Mackinnon. " I've known you 
long enough, and always found you a straightforward 
man." 

I stood for a few moments deep in thought. 
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" How far do you tliink they are away from as at 
the present moment ? " 

" Not more than twenty miles at most, sir. I left 
my camp on the river about mid-day, and I've boon 
here about a quarter of an hour. I came in as hard 
as I could ride ; say five hours riding at twelve miles 
an hour, making a big detour of about twenty miles, 
to avoid them. That should make between fifteen and 
twenty miles away now if they did five miles an hour 
straight across country." 

"And you're sure they mean war? " 

" There's not a doubt of it, sir. I know the vermin 
too well by this time not to be certain of that." 

'' Then I must tell Mr. Mayboume at once. Come 
with me Mackinnon, and you too, Andrews, if you can 
manage it. We must hold a council of war and see 
what's best to be done." 

I led them across the small paddock to my office, 
and then went on to the house in search of my 
employer. I found him pacing up and down the 
verandah, looking rather disturbed. 

" Wrexford, my dear fellow," he began, on seeing 
me, "I have been looking for you. I want a few 
moments' earnest conversation with you." 

'* And I with you, sir," I answered. 

He led me beyond the verandah before lie spoke 



again. 



*' You must hear me first. What I want to see you 
about is as important as life and death to us all. I 
have received a number of letters by the mail, and 
one and all warn me that there is likely to be trouble 
with the Matabele. The Chartered Company have 
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seen it coming, I am told, and are taking all the neces- 
sary steps to secure life and property, but there is no 
knowing when the brutes may not be on us, and what 
they may not do if they start with the upper hand. 
Now, you see, if I were alone I should have no hesita- 
tion in remaining to see it out — but there is Agnes to 
consider ; and, with a woman in the question, one has 
to think twice before one ventures upon such a 
course," 

" That is the very thing I came over to see you 
about, sir. Serious news has just reached me, and — 
well, to tell you the truth, we are in danger now, this 
very minute. If you will step over to my oflSce, I 
have a man there who has seen the enemy within 
forty miles of this place, and he tells me they are 
advancing in our direction even now." 

His face, for an instant, became deadly pale, and I 
noticed that he glanced anxiously at the sitting-room 
door. 

** Steady, Wrexford, for heaven's sake," he said. 
"Not too loud, or Agnes will hear. We musn't 
frighten her before we are absolutely obliged. Come 
to the ofHce and let me see this man for myself." 

Together we walked ovei* to my don where 
Mackinnon and Andrews were awaiting us. 

Mr. Maybourne nodded to the former and then 
looked searchingly at the latter. 

" I am told that you have seen the Matabele under 
arms to-day," he began, coming straight to the point, 
as was characteristic of him. 

" My servants were killed by them, and my camp 
was looted about forty miles from this office," 
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replied Andrews, meeting Mr. Majboume's glance 
without flinching. 

*' At what nomber should yoa estimate them ? '* 

** Boaghly speaking, from what I saw of them from 
a hill nearly a mile distant, I should say they were 
probably two thousand strong. They were in fall 
war dress, and from what my servants had hinted 
to me that morning, I gathered that they are led 
by one of the king's sons." 

''You have no doubt in your mind that they are 
coming this way ? " 

'' I don't think there's a shadow of a doubt about 
it, sir. They're probably trying to effect a junction 
with another impi, and then they'll be ready to 
receive any troops that may come up against them 
from the South." 

" There's something in that," said Mr. Mayboume, 
reflectively. ''And now I am going to ask you the 
most important question of all, gentlemen. That is, 
what's to be done? If we abandon this place, the 
mine and the buildings will be wrecked for certain. 
At the best we can only reach the township, where 
we can certainly go into laager, but in my opinion 
we shall be even worse off there than we are here. 
What do you say ? " 

There could not be any doubt about the matter in 
my opinion. In the township we should certainly 
be able to make up a larger force, but our defences 
could not be made so perfect, while to abandon the 
mine was an act for which none of us were prepared. 

" Very well then," continued Mr. Mayboume, when 
he had heard that we agreed with him, •* in that case 
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the best thing we can do is to form a laager here, 
and prepare to hold out until the troops that I 
have been told are on their way up can rescue ns. 
How are we off for arms and ammunitioni 
Wrexford?" 

*' I will show you/' I said, and forthwith led the 
way through the office into a smaller room at the 
back. Here I pointed to an arm-rack in which 
twenty-two Winchester repeating rifles, a couple of 
Martini-Henrisy and about thirty cutlasses were 
arranged. 

''How may men capable of firing a decent shot 
can we muster?" asked Mr. May bourne, when he 
had overhauled the weapons. 

''Nineteen white men, including ourselves, and 
about half-a-dozen natives." 

*' And how much ammunition have we? " 

*' I can tell you in a moment," I answered, taking 
up a book from the table and consulting it. '' Here 
it is. Two thousand cartridges for the repeating 
rifles, two hundred for the Martinis, and a thousand 
for the six revolvers I have in this drawer." 

"A good supply, and I congratulate you on it. 
Now let us get to work. Bing the bell, Mr. 
Mackinnon, and call all the hands up to the house. 
I'll talk to them, and when I*ve explained our 
position, we'll get to work on the laager." 

Ten minutes later every man had been informed 
of his danger, and was taking his share of work 
upon the barricades. Waggons, cases, sacks of 
flour, sheets of iron — everything, in fact, which 
would be likely to give shelter to ourselves and 
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resistance to the enemy was pressed Into our ser- 
vice, while all that would be likelj to afford cover 
to the enemy for a hundred yards or so round the 
house was destroyed. Every tank that could be 
utilized was carried to the house and filled with 
water. The cattle were driven in, and when small 
earthworks had been thrown up and the stores had 
been stacked in a safe place, we felt we might con- 
sider ourselves prepared for a siege. By nightfall 
we were ready and waiting for the appearance of our 
foe. Sentries were posted, and in order that the 
township might be apprised of its danger and also 
that the troops who were hourly expected, as Mr. 
Mayboume had informed us, might know of onr 
peril, a man was despatched on a fast horse with a 
letter to the inhabitants. 

Having accompanied Mr. Mayboume round the 
square, and assured myself that our defences were 
as perfect as the limited means at our disposal would 
permit, our store of arms was brought from the o£Soe 
and the distribution commenced. A Winchester re- 
peating rifle and a hundred cartridges, a cutlass, 
and a revolver, were issued to each white man, and 
after they were supplied the native boys were called 
up. To our astonishment and momentary dismay 
only one put in an appearance. The rest bad 
decamped, doubtless considering discretion the better 
part of valour. When, however, we saw the stuff 
of which they were made this did not trouble as very 
much. 

As soon as every man had received his weapons, and 
had had his post and his duties pointed out to Idnh 
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Ur. Maybourne and I left them to their own devices, 
and went up to the house. The former had told his 
daughter of our danger, and for this reason I was 
prepared to find her, if not terrified, at least showing 
some alarm. But to my amazement I discovered her 
hard at work preparing a meal for the garrison, just 
as calmly and quietly as if nothing out of the common 
wore occuring. She greeted me with a smile, showed 
me her puddings boiling on the fire, and pointed to a 
number of buckets which stood about the verandah. 
These were filled with some peculiar-looking fluid; 
and I enquired what it might be. In answer I was 
told that it was oatmeal and water. 

" If we are to fight,*' said this daughter of war, 
''you will find it thirsty work. I shall put these 
buckets, with mugs, at convenient places, so 
that you may assuage your thirst if occasion 
serves." 

I noticed also that she had prepared a large quan- 
tity of lint in case it should be required, and had 
arranged a number of mattresses in the verandah. 
Her courage put fresh heart into me, as without doubt 
it did into everyone else who saw her. I told her 
that she was braver than the boldest man amongst us, 
and she thereupon showed that she still had sufficient 
of the woman left in her to blush with pleasure at the 
compliment. 

** If the enemy were only forty miles away at mid- 
day," said Mr. Maybourne as we carried the men's tea 
out into the open to them, '' they ought to be close at 
hand now. When we've done our meal we'll post 
extra sentries ; for though I do not for a moment 
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expect they'll attack as in the dark, it would never do 
to allow ourselves to be surprised." 

I agreed with him ; and, accordingly, as soon as our 
tea was finished, men were placed not only at the four 
comers of the laager, but at equal distances between 
them. The remainder lay down to rest wherever they 
could make themselves most comfortable. I found my- 
self about the only exception to the rule ; and, do what 
I would, I could not sleep. Having tried for an hour 
and a half, and found it still impossible, I went across 
to the verandah and sat down in one of the cane 
chairs there. I had not been there many moments 
before I was joined by Agnes, who seated herself 
beside me. I reproved her for not resting after her 
labours of the day. 

"I could not sleep," she answered. " Brave as you 
call me, I am far too nervous to rest. Do you 
really think the enemy will attack us in the 
morning ? " 

" Not knowing their plans, I cannot say," I replied, 
" but I must confess it looks terribly like it." 

"In that case I want you to promise me something, 
Gilbert." 

"What is it?" I asked. -"You know there is 
nothing I would not do for you, Agnes. What am 
I to promise?" 

" That if we are overpowered you will not let me 
fall into their hands alive. You may think me a 
coward, but I dread that more than any thought ol 
death." 

" Hush ! You must not talk like that. Have no 
fear, we will not let you fall into their hands, Yoa 
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know that there is nut a man upon the mine who 
would not give his life for you." 
^ She leaned a little forward and looked into my face. 
"I know you would protect me, would you not?" 

" Wait and see. The man who touches you, Agnes, 
will have to do it over my dead body. Do you know 
that to-night, for some reason or other, I feel more 
superstitious than I have ever done before. I can't 
rid myself of the thought that I am near the one vital 
crisis of my life." 

" What do you mean, Gilbert ? You frighten me." 

" I cannot tell you what I mean, for I don't know 
myself. I think I'm what the Scotch call * fey^ 

" I have prayed to God for you," she said. " He 
who has protected us before will do so again. Let 
us do our duty and leave the rest to Him." 

" Amen to that," I answered solemnly ; and then 
with a whispered " good-night " she got up and went 
into the house again. 

Hour after hour I sat on in the verandah, as much 
unable to sleep as I had been at the beginning. At 
intervals I made a circuit of the sentries, and con- 
vinced myself that no man was sleeping at his post, 
but for the greater part of the time I sat staring at 
the winking stars. Though I searched the open 
space outside the laager over and over again, not a 
sign of the enemy could I discover. If they were 
there, they must have been keeping wonderfully quiet. 
The sighing of the breeze in the long veldt grass was 
the only sound that I could distinguish. 

I heard the clock in the house behind me strike 
one, two, and then three. By the time the last hour 
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Bounded, it T^as beginning to grow light. From where 
I Bat in the verandah, I could just discern the shadowj 
outline of the waggons, and distinguish the figures 0/ 
the sentries as they paced to and tro at their posts. 

Thinking it was time to be astir, I rose tram mj 
chair and went into the house to help Agnes by light' 
ing the fire for her, and putting the kettles on to boil 

I had just laid the sticks, and was about to set a 
match to them, when a shot rang out on the northern 
side of the laager. It was immediately followed by 
another from the south. I waited to hear no more, 
but snatched up my rifle from the table and ran oat 
into the open. Before I had crossed the verandah, 
shots were being fired in all directions, and on reach- 
ing my post, I discovered a black crowd advancing 
at a run towards us. 

** Steady men, steady," I heard Mr. Mayboume 
shout as he took up his station. '* Don*t lose your 
heads whatever you do. Keep under cover, and 
don't fire till you're certain your shot will tell." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
the enemy were upon us, brandishing their assegais 
and shields, and yelling in a manner that would have 
chilled the blood of the oldest veteran. It was the 
first time I had ever fired a shot at my fellow man, 
and for the moment I will confess to feeling afraid. 
However, that soon passed, and I found myself takuig 
aim, and firing as coolly as the best of them. Though 
I was hardly conscious that I had pulled the trigger, 
I saw the man directly in front of me — a fine, tall fellow 
with a nodding head-dress of feathers — suddenly throw 
up his arms and fall forward on his face, tearing at 
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the ground with bis hands in his death agony. But 
I was not able to do more than glance at him before 
two others were upon me. This time I fired with 
more deliberation than before, with the result that 
both went down, one after the other, like ninepins. 
Then for what seemed a year, but must in reality 
have been about three minutes, I continued to fire, 
depressing the finger lever between each shot and 
tipping out the empty cartridge with automatic 
regularity. In front of my defences a ghastly pile 
of bodies was fast accumulating, and by craning my 
neck to right and left, I could discern similar heaps 
before the shelters of my neit-door neighbours. 

This desire to ascertain how my friends were getting 
on was, however, nearly my undoing; for if I had 
been more intent upon my own concerns, I should 
have seen a man wriggling along on tl^ ground 
towards me. Just, however, as he was about to hurl 
his assegai I caught Bight of him, and brought 
my rifle to the shoulder. Seeing this, he rose to his 
feet with a jump, and hurled his spear. I dodged 
with the quickness of lightning, and heard it strike 
the tyre of the wheel behind me. At the same 
instant I covered him and pulled the trigger. To my 
horror the rifle did not go off. I had fired my nine 
shots, and the magazine was empty. But my wits did 
not desert me for long. Before the savage had time 
to clamber on to the wheel and raise his knob-kerrie, I 
was within striking distance, and, swinging my rifle 
by the barrel high into the air, brought the butt down 
upon his head with a crash that might have been 
heard .yartls away. It crushed in his skull like an 
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egg-shell, and he fell like a log and never moved 
again. 

As he went down a sudden peace descended npon 
the field, and for a moment or two every man 
wondered what had happened. The smoke quicklj 
cleared away, and when it did we saw that the toe had 
retired. I accordingly clambered back to my old 
position, and looked about me. My throat was like a 
lime kiln, and my eyes were dry as dust. But I was 
not going to take any refreshment, though a bucket 
stood quite close to me, until I had refilled my rifle. 
This done, I crossed to the bucket, filled the mug and 
drank its contents with a relish such as I had never 
known in my life before. When I had handed it to 
another man, I turned about and endeavoured to take 
stock of our company. From where I stood I could 
see two men stretched out upon the ground. The one 
nearest me I knew instantly. It was Mackinnon, and 
a single glance was sufficient to tell me that he was 
dead. The other I could not for the moment identify. 
Mr. Mayboume, I was relieved to see, was unhrui 
save for a wound on his left hand, which he explained 
he had received in a hand-to-hand encounter in his 
comer. 

''We've taught the brutes a lesson in all con- 
science/' he said. " I don't fancy they'll be as eager 
next time. How many men have we lost ? " 

In order to find out, we walked quickly round our 
defences, encouraging the garrison as we went, and 
bidding them replenish the magazines of their rifles 
while they had the chance. 

On the other side of the house we discovered Agnes» 




" He leapt into the air." 
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buBily engaged binding up the wounds of those who 
had been hurt. She was deadly pale, but her bravery 
was not a bit diminished. When we got back to our 
own quarters we had counted three dead men, two 
placed hor$ de comhat by their wounds, and five more 
or less cut and scratched. Of the enemy we estimated 
that at least a hundred had fallen before our rifles, 
never to rise again. 

For something like half-an-hour we stood at our 
posts, waiting to be attacked, but the foe showed no 
sign of moving. I was just wondering what the next 
move would be when I heard a shout from the right. 
I gripped my rifle and peered ahead of me, but there 
was nothing to be seen save the foe crouching behind 
their shelters in the distance. 

" What is it ? " I cried to my right-hand neigh- 
bour. " What do they see ? " 

''A horseman/' he replied, "and coming in our 
direction." 

"Is he mad?" I cried, "or doesn't he see his 
danger ? " 

My informant did not reply, and a moment later I 
saw for myself the person referred to. He was 
mounted on a grey horse, and was riding as fast as 
his animal could travel in our direction. I turned my 
eyes away from him for a moment. When I looked 
again I saw a man rise from behind a bush and hurl 
a spear at him. The cruel weapon was thrown with 
unerring aim and struck the horse just behind the 
saddle. He leapt into the air, and then with a scream 
of agony that could be heard quite plainly where we 
all stood watching, dashed frantically towards as. 
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He had not, however, gone a hundred yards before he 
put his foot into a hole, and fell with a crash to the 
ground, to lie there motionless. His neck was broken, 
so we discovered later. 

From where I stood, to the place where the man 
and beast lay, was scarcely eighty yards ; thence, on 
to the spot where the enemy were in ambush, not 
more than a hundred. For some reason — why, I shall 
never be able to explain — an irresistible desire to save 
the injured man came over me. I could not have re- 
sisted it, even had I wished to do so. Accordingly, I 
placed my rifle against the axle, sprang upon the box 
of the waggon wheel, vaulted over, and ran as hard as 
I could go towards the victim of the accident. Ahead 
of me I could distinctly see the nodding plumes of the 
foe as they crouched behind their enormous shields. 
They did not, however, move, and I was thus enabled 
to reach the man*s side, and to take him in my arms 
unmolested. I had not gone ten yards on my return 
journey, however, before I heard their yells, and knew 
that they were after ma Fortunately, I had nearly 
a hundred and twenty yards start ; but I had a heavy 
man to carry, and was quite out of breath. However, 
I was not going to be beaten, so putting out every 
ounce of strength I boasted in my body, I raced on. 
By the time I reached the waggons again, the foe 
were not fifty yards behind me. A couple of assegais 
whistled passed my ears as I climbed over the wheel 
and dropped my burden on the ground, but fortunately 
neither hit me. So exhausted was I that for a moment 
I leant against the waggon, unable to move. But the 
instinct of self-preservation gave me strength, and 
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pickiug up my rifle I let drive blindly at the nearest of 
the foe who was already on the wheel before me. I 
saw the man's forehead open out like a cracked 
walnut as my shot caught it, and a moment later he 
fell forward on the tyre — dead. I threw him off in 
time to shoot the next man as he took his place. Of 
the following five mmutes my only recollection is a 
sense of overpowering heat; a throat and mouth 
parched like the sands of the Great Sahara ; a rifle 
growing every moment hotter in my hand, aiad domi- 
nating all the necessity of stemming, at any cost, the 
crowd of black humanily that seemed to be over- 
whelming me. Uow long the fight lasted I cannot 
say. But at last a cheer from the other side of the 
laager reached me, and almost at the same instant the 
enemy turned tail and fled for their lives. Then, 
with an empty rifle at my feet, a dripping cutlass in 
one hand, and a still smoking revolver in the other, I 
leant against the waggon and laughed hysterically till 
I fell fainting to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XII* 

THE EKD. 

WHEN I recovered consciousness I found a stranger 
dressed in uniform kneeling beside me. What 
was more singular still I was not onder the waggon 
as before, but was lying surrounded by a dozen or so of 
my comrades in the verandah of my own house. Agnea 
was kneeling beside me, and her father was holding 
a basin of water at my feet. 

'' There is nothing at all to be alarmed about, mj 
dear young lady," the man in uniform was saying as 
he felt my pulse, " Your friend here will live to fight 
another day, or a hundred other days for that matter. 
By this time to-morrow he'll be as well as ever." Then, 
turning to me, he asked : " how do you feel now ? " 

I replied that I felt much stronger ; and then, looking 
up at Mr. Mayboume, enquired if we had beaten off 
the enemy. 

'' They have been utterly routed," replied the gentle- 
man I addressed. "The credit, however, is due to 
Captain Haviland and his men ; but for their timely 
arrival I fear we should have been done for. Flesh 
and blood could not have stood the strain another half 
hour." 

" Stuff and nonsense," said the doctor, for such 
I afterwards discovered he was, " all the credit is due 
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to yourselves ; and, by Qeorge, you deserve it. A finer 
stand was never made in this country, or for that matter 
in any other." 

After a few minutes' rest and another sip of brandy, 
I managed to get on to my feet. It was a sad sight I 
had before me. Stretched out in rows beyond the 
verandah rails were the bodies of the gallant fellows who 
had been killed — twelve in number. On rough beds 
placed in the verandah itself and also in the house were 
the wounded ; while on the plain all round beyond the 
laager might have been seen the bodies of the Mata- 
bele dead. On the left of the house the regiment of 
mounted infantry, who had so opportunely come to our 
assistance, were unsaddling after chasing the enemy, 
and preparing to camp. 

After I had had a few moments' conversation with 
the doctor, Mr. Maybourne and Agnes came up to me 
again, and congratulated me on having saved the 
stranger's life. The praise they gave me was altogether 
undeserved, for, as I have already explained, I had 
done the thing on the spur of the moment without 
for an instant considering the danger to which I had 
exposed myself. When they had finished I enquired 
where the man was, and in reply they led me into the 
house. 

** The doctor says it is quite a hopeless case," said 
Agnes, turning to me in the doorway ; " the poor fellow 
must have injured his spine when his horse fell with 
him." 

I followed her into the room which had once been 
my own sleeping apartment. It was now filled with 
wounded. The man I had brought in lay upon a 
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mattress in the comer by the window, and, with Agoei 
beside me, I went across to him. Once there I looked 
down at his face, and then, with a cry that even on 
pain of death I could not have kept back, I fell against 
the wall, as Agnes afterwards told me, pallid to the 
very lips. I don't know how to tell you who I saw 
there ; I don't know how to make you believe it, or how 
to enable you to appreciate my feelings. One thing 
was certain, lying on the bed before me, his head 
bandaged up, and a bushy beard clothing the lower 
half of his face, . was no less a person than Richard 
Bartrand—my old enemy and the man I believed myself 
to have murdered in London so many months before. 1 
could hardly believe my eyes ; I stared at him and 
then looked away — only to look back again half expect- 
ing to find him gone. Could this be any mistake? 
I asked myself. Could it be only a deceiving likeness, 
or an hallucination of an overtaxed brain? Hardly 
knowing what I did I dragged Agnes by the wrist out 
of the house to a quiet corner, where I leant against 
the wall feeling as if I were going to faint again. 

"What is the matter, Gilbert? " she cried. " Oh, 
what is the matter with you ? ** 

•' Matter 1 " I almost shouted in my Joy. " This 
is the matter. I am free — ^free — ^freel Free to 
marry you — ^free to do as I please, and live as I please, 
and go where I please ! ! ! For there in that bed 
is my old enemy, the man I told you I had 
killed." 

For a second she must have thought me mad, for 
I noticed she shrank a step away from me, and looked 
at me with an apprehensive glance. But she sooo 
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recovered her composure, and asked if I were certain 
of what I said. 

** As certain as I am that yon are standing before 
me now," I answered. "I should know him any- 
where. Where is the doctor ? " 

A moment lator I had found the doctor. 

" Doctor," I said, " there is a man in that room 
yonder whom, I am told, you say has a broken back, 
lie is unconscious. Will he remain so until he 
dies ? " 

''Most probably," was the other's matter-of-fact 
reply as he began to bind up the arm of the man he 
had been operating on. "Why do you ask?" 

'' Because it is a matter of the most vital import- 
ance that I should speak with him before he dies. All 
the happiness of my life and another*s depends upon 
it" 

" Very well. Don't worry yourself. I'll see what 
I can do for you. Now go away and be quiet. I'm 
busy." 

I went away as he ordered me, and leant against the 
verandah rails at the back of the house. My head 
was swimming, and I could hardly think coherently. 
Now that Bartrand was alive, every obstacle was cleared 
away — I was free to marry Agnes as soon as her 
father would let me ; free to do whatever I pleased in 
the world. The reaction was almost more than I could 
bear. No words could over-estimate my relief and joy* 

Half an hour later the doctor came to me. 

''Tour man is conscious now," he said. ''But 
you'd better look sharp if you want to ask him any- 
thing. He woo't last long." 
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I followed him into the house to the comer where 
the sick man lay. As soon as he saw me, Bartrand 
showed with his eyes that he recognized me. 

*' Pennethome/' he whispered, as I knelt by the 
bed, " this is a strange meeting. Do you know I've 
been hunting for you these nine months past ? " 

"Hunting for me?" I said. "Why, I thought 
you dead ! " 

" I allowed it to be supposed that I was," he 
answered. " I can tell you, Fennethome, that money I 
swindled you out of never brought me an ounce of luck 
— nor Gibbs either. He turned cocktail and sent his 
share back to me almost at once. He was drinking 
himself to death on it, I heard. Now look at me, I'm 
here — dying in South Africa. They tell me you saved 
me to-day at the risk of your life." 

" Never mind that now," I said. " We've got other 
things to talk about." 

" But I must mind," he answered. " Listen to 
what I have to tell you, and don't interrupt me. Three 
nights before I disappeared last winter, I made my 
will, leaving you everything. It's more than the value 
of the mine, for I brought ofif some big speculations 
with the money, and almost doubled my capital. You 
may not believe it, but I always felt sorry for you, 
even when I stole your secret. I'm a pretty bad lot, 
but I couldn't steal your money and not be a bit 
sorry. But, funny as it may seem to say so, I hated 
you all the time too — hated you more than any other 
man on God's earth. Now you've risked your life for 
me, and I'm dying in your house. How strangely 
things turn out, don't they?" 
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Here the doctor gave him something to dr 
bade me let him be quiet for a few moments. I 
Bartrand recovered his strength, and began 

*'One day, soon after I arrived in Lond 
Australia, I fell in tow with a man named 
I tell you, Pennethome, if ever you see that mai 
of him, for he's the Devil, and nobody else. 1 
he proposed the most fiendish things to me an( 
me such a side of human nature that, if 
quarrelled with him and not seen so much < 
should have been driven into a lunatic as^ 
can tell you it's not altogether a life of rosea 
millionaire. About this time I began to get thr 
letters from men all over Europe trying to extoi 
from me for one purpose or another. Eventual 
found out that I was the victim of a secret 
How he managed it, the deuce only knows 
wanted money badly, and finally Nikola told 
for half a million he could get me clear. If ] 
pay up I'd be dead, he said, in a month. But 
to be frightened like that, so I told him I woul 
it. From that time forward attempts were i 
my life until my nerve gave way — and in 
funk I determined to forego the bulk of m] 
and clear out of England in the hopes of b 
a new life elsewhere." 

He paused once more for a few mome 
strength was nearly exhausted, and I could 
half an eye that the end was not far dists 
When he spoke again his voice was much 
and he seemed to find.it difficult to conoen 
ideas. 
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''Nikola wanted sixty thousand for himself, I 
suppose for one of his devilments/' he said, huskily. 
'' He used every means in his power to induce me 
to give it to him, but I refused time after time. 
He showed me his power, tried to hypnotize me even, 
and finally told me I should be a dead man in a 
week if I did not let him have the money. I wasn*t 
going to be bluffed, so I declined again. By this 
time I distrusted my servants, my friends, and every- 
body with whom I came in contact. I could not 
sleep, and I could not eat. All my arrangements were 
made, and I was going to leave England on the 
Saturday. On the Wednesday Nikola and I were to 
meet at a house on special business. We saw each 
other at a club, and I called a hansom, intending to 
go on and wait for him. I had a dreadful cold, and 
carried some cough drops in a little silver box in my 
pocket. He must have got possession of it, and sub- 
stituted some preparations of his own. Feeling my 
cough returning, I took one in the cab as I drove 
along. After that I remember no more till I came 
round and found myself lying in the middle of the 
road, half covered with snow, and with a bruise the 
size of a tea-cup on the back of my head. For some 
reason of his own Nikola had tried to do for me ; and 
the cabman, frightened at my state, had pitched me 
out and left me. As soon as I could walk, and it was 
daylight, I determined to find you at your hotel, in 
order to hand over to you the money I had stolen from 
you, and then I was going to bolt from England for 
my life. But when I reached Blankerton's I was told 
that you had left. I traced your luggage to Aberdeen ; 
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but, though I wasted a week looking, I couldn't find 
you there. Three months ago I chanced upon a snap- 
shot photograph taken in Cape Town, and reproduced 
in an American illustrated paper. It represented one 
of the only two survivors of the Fiji Princess, and I 
recognised you immediately, and followed you, first to 
Cape Town and then, bit by bit, out here. Now listen 
to me, for I've not much time left. My will is in my 
coat-pocket ; when I'm dead, you can take it out and 
do as you like with it. You'll find yourself one of the 
richest men in the world, or I'm mistaken. I can only 
say I hope you'll have better luck with the money 
than I have had. I'm glad you've got it again ; for, 
somehow, I'd fixed the idea in my head that I 
shouldn't rest quietly in my grave unless I restored it 
to you. One caution ! Don't let Nikola get hold of it, 
that's all — for he's after you, I'm certain. He's been 
tracking you down these months past ; and I've heard 
he's on his way here. I'm told he thinks I'm dead. 
He'll be right in his conjecture soon." 

"Bartrand," I said, as solemnly as I knew how, "I 
will not take one halfpenny of the money. I am firmly 
resolved upon that. Nothing shall ever make me." 

" Not take it ? But it's your own. I never had any 
right to it from the beginning. I stole your secret 
while you were ill." 

•* That may be ; but I'll not touch the money, come 
what may." 

" But I must leave it to somebody/' 

** Then leave it to the London hospitals. I will not 
have a penny of it. Good heavens, man, you little 
know how basely I behaved towards you I " 
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** I've not time to hear it now, then/' he answered. 
''Quick ! let me make anew will while I've strength to 
sign it." 

Fens, paper, and ink were soon forthcoming ; and at 
his instruction Mr. Mayboume and the doctor between 
them drafted the wiU. When it was finished the 
dying man signed it, and then those present witnessed 
it, and the man lay back and closed his eyes. For a 
moment I thought he was gone, but I was mistaken. 
After a silence of about ten minutes he opened his 
eyes and looked at me. 

'* Do you remember Markapurlie ? " he said. That 
was all. Then, with a grim smile upon his lips, he 
died, just as the clock on the wall above his head 
struck twelve. His last speech, for some reason or 
other, haunted me for weeks. 

Towards sundown that afternoon I was standing 
in the verandah of my house, watching a fatigue 
party digging a grave under a tree in the paddock 
beyond the mine buildings, when a shout from Mr. 
Maybourne, who was on his way to the office, attracted 
my attention. When I reached his side, he pointed 
to a small speck of dust about a mile to the north- 
ward. 

''It's a horseman/' he cried; "but who can it 
be?" 

"I have no possible notion/' I answered; "but 
we shall very soon see." 

The rider, whoever he was, was in no hurry. 
When he came nearer, we could see that he was 
cantering along as coolly as if he were riding in 
Botten Bow. By the time he was only a hundred 
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yards or so distant, I was trembling with excitement. 
Though I had never seen the man on horseback 
before, I should have known his figure anywhere. It 
wa$ Dr. Nikola. There could be no possible doubt 
about that. Bartrand was quite right when he told 
me that he was in the neighbourhood. 

I heard Mr. Mayboume say something about news 
from the township, but the real import of his words 
I did not catch. I seemed to be watching the 
advancing figure with my whole being. When he 
reached the laager he sprang from his horse, and 
then it was that I noticed Mr. Maybourne had left 
my side and was giving instructions to let him in. 
I followed to receive him. 

On reaching the inside of our defences, Nikola 
raised his hat politely to Mr. Mayboume, while he 
handed his reins to a trooper standing by. 

" Mr. Maybourne, I believe," he said. *' My name 
is Nikola. I am afraid I am thrusting myself upon 
you in a very unseemly fashion, and at a time when 
you have no desire to be burdened with outsiders. 
My friendship for our friend Wrexford here must be 
my excuse. I left Buluwayo at daylight this morning 
in order to see him." 

He held out his hand to me and I found myself 
unable to do anything but take it. As usual it was 
as cold as ice. For the moment I was so fascinated 
by the evil glitter in his eyes that I forgot to wonder 
how he knew my assumed name. However, I 
managed to stammer out something by way of a 
welcome, and then asked how long he had been in 
South Africa. 
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"I arrived two months ago/' he answered, "and 
after a week in Cape Town, where I had some busi- 
ness to transact, made my way up here to see you. 
It appears I have arrived at an awkward moment, but 
if I can help you in any way I hope you will command 
my services. I am a tolerable surgeon, and I have 
the advantage of considerable experience of assegai 
wounds." 

While he was speaking the bell rang for tea, and at 
Mr. Mayboume*s invitation Dr. Nikola accompanied 
us to where the meal was spread — picnic fashion — on 
the ground by the kitchen door. Agnes was waiting 
for us, and I saw her start with surprise when her 
father introduced the newcomer as Dr. Nikola, a 
friend of Mr. Wrexford's. She bowed gravely to him, 
but said nothing. I could see that she knew him for 
the man Bartrand had warned me against, and for 
this reason she was by no means prepossessed in his 
favour. 

During the meal Nikola exerted all his talents to 
please. And such was his devilish — I can only call it 
by that name — cleverness, that by the time we rose 
from the meal he had put himself on the best of 
terms with everyone. Even Agnes seemed to have, 
for the moment, lost much of her distrust of him. 
Once out in the open again I drew Nikola away from 
the others, and having walked him out of earshot of 
the house, asked the meaning of his visit. 

"Is it so hard to guess?" he said, as he seated 
himself on the pole of a waggon, and favoured me 
with one of his peculiar smiles. "I should have 
thought not." 
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''I have not tried to guess," I answered, having 
by this time resolved upon my line of action ; '' and 
I do not intend to do so. I wish you to tell 
me.** 

"My dear Pennethorne-Wrexford, or Wrexford- 

Pennethome," he said quietly, " I should advise you 

not to adopt that tone with me. You know very well 

I why I have put myself to the trouble of running you 

to earth," 

''I have not the least notion," I replied, ''and 
that is the truth. I thought I had done with you 
when I said good-bye to you in Golden Square that 
awful night." 

"Nobody can hope to have done with me," he 
answered, " when they do not act fairly by me." 

" Act fairly by you ? What do you mean ? How 
have I not acted fairly by you ? " 

''By running away in that mysterious fashion, 
when it was agreed between us that I should arrange 
everything. You might have ruined me." 

"Still I do not understand you! How might I 
have ruined you?" 

This time I took him unawares. He looked at me 
for a moment in sheer surprise. 

"I should advise you to give up this sort of 
thing," he said, licking his lips in that peculiar 
cat-like fashion I had noticed in London. " Remember 
I know everything, and one word in our friend 
Mayboume's ear, and— well— you know what the 
result will be. Perhaps he does not know what an 
illustrious criminal he is purposing to take for a 
son-in-law." 
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** One insinoation like that again, Nikola," I cried, 
'' and 1*11 have you put off this place before you know 
where you are. You dare to call me a criminal — y{n&, 
who plotted and planned the murders that shocked 
and terrified all England ! '* 

*' That I do not admit. I only remember that I 
assisted you to obtain your revenge on a man who 
had wronged you. On summing up so judiciously, 
pray do not forget that point." 

Nikola evidently thought he had obtained an 
advantage, and was quick to improve on it. 

** Come, come," he said, " what is the use of our 
quarrelling like a pair of children ? All I want of you 
is an answer to two simple questions." 

*'What are your questions?" 

**I want to know, first, what you did with Bar- 
trand's body when you got rid of it out of the cab." 

" You really wish to know that ? " 

He nodded. 

" Then come with me," I said, " and I'll tell you." 

I led him into the house, and, having reached the 
bed in the comer, pulled down the sheet. 

He bent over the figure lying there so still, and 
then started back with a cry of surprise. For a 
moment I could see that he was non-plmsal as he ' 
had probably not been in his life before, but by the 
time one could have counted twenty, this singular 
being was himself again. 

*' I congratulate you," he said, turning to me and 
holding out his hand. '' The king has come into his 
own again. Tou are now one of the richest men in 
the world, and I can ask my second question." 
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'' Be certain first/' I said. '' I inherit nothing from 
Mr. Bartrand." 

"What do you mean by that? I happen to know 
that his will was made in your favour." 

''Ton are quite mistaken. He made a later will 
this afternoon, leaving all his money and estates to 
four London hospitals." 

Nikola's face went paler than I had ever seen 
it yet. His thin lips trembled perceptibly. The man 
was visibly anxious. 

"Tou will excuse my appearing to doubt you, I 
hope," he said, "but may I see that will?" 

I called Mr. Mayboume into the room and asked 
him if he had any objection to allowing Dr. Nikola to 
see the paper in question. He handed it to him 
without hesitation, keeping close to his elbow while he 
perused it. The Doctor read it slowly from beginning 
to end, examined the signature, noted the names of 
the executors, and also of the witnesses, and when 
he had done so, returned it to Mr. Mayboume with a 
bow. 

" Thank you," he said, politely. " It is excellently 
drawn up, and, with your evidence against me, I fear 
it would be foolish for me to dispute it. In that case, 
I don't think I need trouble your hospitality any 
further." 

Then, turning to me, he led me from the house 
across to where his horse was standing. 

•* Good-bye, Pennethome," he said. "All I can say 
of you is that your luck is greater than your clever- 
ness. I am not so blasi but I can admire a man who 
can surrender three millions without a sigh. I must 
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confess I am vulgar enough to find that it costs me a 
pang to lose even my sixty thousand. I wanted it 
badly. Had my coup only come off, and the dead 
man in there not been such an inveterate ass, I 
should have had the whole amount of his fortune in 
my hands by this time, and in six months I would 
have worked out a scheme that would have paralyzed 
Europe. As it is, I must look elsewhere for the 
amount. When you wish to be proud of yourself, try 
to remember that you have baulked Dr. Nikola in one 
of his best-planned schemes, and saved probably half- 
a-million lives by doing so. Believe mo, there are far 
cleverer men than you who have tried to outwit me 
and failed. I suppose you will marry Miss May- 
bourne now. Well, I wish you luck with her. If I 
am a judge of character, she will make you an able 
\Nife. In ten years time you will be a commonplace 
rich man, with scarcely any idea outside your own 
domestic circle, while I — well the devil himself knows 
where or what I shall be then. I wonder which ^ill 
be the happier? Now I must be off. Though you 
may not think it, I always liked you, and if you had 
thrown in your lot with me, I might have made 
something of you. Good-bye." 

He held out his hand, and as he did so he looked 
me full in the face. For the last time I felt the 
influence of those extraordinary eyes. I took the 
hand he offered and bade him good-bye with almost 
a feeling of regret, mad as it may seem to say so, at 
the thought that in all probability I should never see 
him again. Next moment he was on his horse's back 
and out on the veldt making for the westward. I 
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stood and watched him till he was lost in the gather- 
ing gloom, and then went slowly back to the house 
thinking of the change that had come into my life, 
thanking God for my freedom. 

♦ «♦♦«♦ 

Three months have passed since the events just 
narrated took place, and I am back in Cape Town 
again, finishing the writing of this story of the most 
adventurous period of my life, in Mr. Maybourne's 
study. To-morrow my wife (for I have been married 
a week to-day) and I leave South Africa on a trip 
round the world. What a honeymoon it will be ! 

" The Pride of the South," you will be glad to hear, 
has made gallant strides since the late trouble in 
Bhodesia, and as my shares have quadrupled in value, 
to say nothing of the other ventures in which I have 
been associated with my father-in-law, I am making 
rapid progress towards becoming a rich man. And 
now it only remains for me to bring my story to a 
close. By way of an epilogue let me say that no 
better, sweeter, or more loyal wife than I possess 
could possibly be desired by any mortal man. I love 
her with my whole heart and soul, as she loves me, 
and I can only hope that every masculine reader who 
may have the patience to wade through these, to 
me, interminable pages, may prove as fortunate in his 
choice as I have been. More fortunate, it is certain, 
he could not be. 

THE END. 
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Series of '* Martin Hewitt, Investigator.'* By Arthur 
Morrison. With Thirty liluatratioM by D. Murray 
Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6$. 

Adventures of Martin Hewitt : Being the Third 

Series of ** Martin Hewitt, Investigator." By Arthur 
Morrison, iiiuatrated by T. S. C. Crowthsr. Crown 
8vo, canvas gilt, S8» 

The Dorrington Deed-Box. By Arthur 

Morrison, futiy iliustratBd by Stanley L. Wood, 
Harold PirrARD, Sidnby Cowbll, &c., &c. 

*' Most people like tales of this sort . . . and no one writes them better than 
Mr. Morrison does. The narrativea are written not onlv with ingenuity, but 
with conviction, which is, perhaps, even tlie more valoabie quality. They are 
essentially of the breathless ana absorbing order, and their attractiveness is 
enhanoed bv the excellent plcturea that acoompany them."— Tib* Gioh4. 

** Certainly the most ingenious and entertaining of the numerous sneeessort 
to Sherlock Holmes. There is not one of the stories in this coll e ction that is 
not Ingeniously constmeted and oleverly wxttteo."— TAf AcMdtmy, 
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rEBCT ANDMEAB. 
The Vanished Emperor: A Romance of To-day. 

By Pbrcy Andrbab. Crown 8yo, canvas gilt, €s* 



** We can honestly ny It is yean 9lno« W9 read a itocy to oricinal, 90 iCdkiiic 
or to absorbing.**— if afwJUffrr CourUr. 

FRANCIS HINDES GBOOME. 
Krle^splel: The War Game. By Francis Hindes 

Groomb. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, €$• 

'* Seemingly at one bovnd If r. Groooie hat taken rank amongat the moat 
promising novelisu of the day, so loll ia * Kriegsplel' of Interest, of stirring 
incident, and of TlTid and Taried sketches of men and manners from coo- 
temporary English hh,"''IUuftrMtsd London Newt, 

SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
By Thrasna River: The Story of a Townland. 

Given by one John Farmer, and Edited by his Friend, 
Shan F. Bullock. With FuN-pag9 INuMtrationt by 
St. Clair Simmons. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs, 

** This Is a chaffming book, and affords quite the best picture of Irish mral 
lUe that we have erer come across."— rA« A thmmmm, 

** It Is an Irish * Thmms,' In which the character Is drawn as straight from 
Ufs as in Mr. Barrie's deUghtful annaU of Kirrlemolr.'*— rib« SkgukT^ 

FBANCIS FBEVOST. 
False Dawn. By Francis Prbvost. Crown 8vo, 

canvas, fall gilt, 6s. 

**Therels a mingled delicacy and pow« . . . Inteuely latecettiaf. . . The 
hook is one to be read and remembered.**— 6>MJk«r. 

** Beaotifolly written, with real and rare powers both of psychology and of 
word painting."— ilMd«mjr. 

Rust of Gold. By Francis Prbvost. Crown 8vo, 

art canvas, 6$» 



** A seclea of nine fim 4m sildf ttoclee of froat power and pletBretqveaata. 
... A more appalling tale than * A Ghost of the Sea* has not been recounted 
for many years past, nor have the tragical potentialitlet of aiodem life, at 
lived by people of cnltnre and refinement, been more graphically lllna- 
trated than u *Grast npon the Housetops,* *The Skirts of Chaiwe,' and 
' Falat Eqnivalfltttt.* At werd-pictnret they are simply masterpieces.'* 

On The Verze. By Francis Prbvost. Crown 8vo, 

art canvas, 5«; 
** Rntt of Gold' wat good, bat ' Oa tht V«f«t* la better. 
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MAX rEMBEBTOy. 
Jewel Mysteries I Have Known. By Max 

Pbmbbrton, Author of •• The Iroo Pirate," &c With 
about Fifty llluitratiom by R. Caton Woodvillb and 
Fred. Barnard. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards* 
gilt edges, Us* 

"The most interesting and entrancing mystery stories that have appeared 
tince the publication of the doings of Sherlocli Hohnes.'* 

— rib« LiUrary World, 

** Mr. Pemberton has attempted a ereat deal more tlian to give mere plots 
and police cases, and he has succeeaed in capturing our atteotioo, and never 
letiiog it go, from the first story to the last.">-rA« Dookiruin, 

BEBTBAM MIIFOBD. 
The Curse of Clement Waynflete: A Story of 

Two Wars. By Bertram Mitford, Author of "The 
lang's Assegai," **The Gun Runner." &c. With Four 
Full page llluBtrationu by Stanley L. Wood, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 38. Gd. 

"Telling us wonderiul incidents of inter-racial warfare, of amhascades* 
tieges, surprises, and assaults almost without numlier. ... A thoroughly 
exciting story, full of bright descriptions and stirring episodes.** 

—Tht Daily TeUgraph. 

A Veldt Official: A Novel of Circumstance. By 
Bertram Mitford, Author of "The Gun Runner/' 
•'The Curse of Clement Waynflete/' Stc. With Two 
Full'pagB llluBtratlonM by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

** We have seldom come across a more thrilling narrative. From start to 
finish Ml. Uitford secures unflagging attention.*'— Lrrtfs Utrcury, 

The E.xpiation of Wynne Palliser. By Bertram 

Mitford, Author of **The King*8 Assegai/' &c. Whh 
Two Full'pago llluotratlona by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss* Gd. 

**The best ol this author's many excellent romances."— JAs Globi, 

Fordham'8 Feud. By Bertram Mitford, Author 

of " A Veldt Official." " The Curse of Clement Wayn- 
flete," "The Expiation of Wvnne Palliser/' &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt. 38. GiU With Four Full-pago IUu8tra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. 

** A story of much merit and startling d£ none mint. Vcit wealth of character, 
pleasant deacripdve matter, romantic incident, and powerful plot, there aro 
iBw books that will eclipse ' Fordham's Feud.' "^Manckisttr Comritr. 
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C0UL80N KEBNAHAN. 
Captain Shannon. By Coulson Kernahak, 

Author of "God and the Ant." lUuwtrated by P. S. 
Wilson. 

** It ooaulos plenty of darliue. Imajglnari^t flights, and not one tins >aie off 
CCBUDOoplaoe epiaode."— rib« Globe. 

** The perils which Rissler has to nndmo before he finaUy rtns tae vIetiA 
to earth— or rather to water— ere so terrible that they might well be wamnted 
to tun the heir of any man white. ***— rib« Speaker, 



EDITH JOHXSTONJB. 
A Sunless Heart. By Edith Johnstone. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s* 6dm 

••Ifr. W. T. Stead. In his article on * Women NoreHsts.' writes of 'Itt 
Intrinsic merit, iu originality and its pathos, its di«inctively woman's oatlook 
on life and the singular ^ow and gemos of its author. . . . Lotos is a diirinol 
creaUoo— Tivid. Ufe-like, and originaL**— rA« RtvUw of RtHewt. 



CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Fort Prayne. A Story of Army Life in the North* 

West. With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. Ss. ed. 

** A rattling good story. . • • Keeps one Interested and amnaed firom first 
to last."— PeU liaU GauttU, 

'A story of border warfare, so interesting that It Is hsrd to lay It down. . . • 
A very well*written story, fiillof keen interest and fine character.' 



ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge, 

Author of «*The Three Miss Kings,'* •• Fidelis.'* ««A 
Marked Man/* &c. With Four Pull-paqo INuatrationm 
by St. Claik Simmons. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 39. €d. 

*'It Is a deli^tfnl story, refreshingly original, singulariy well told and 
absorbin^y interesting from beginning to end.**— Doi/jr MaiL 

" A pretty, graceful story, and one to leave, so to speak, a clean taste In 
one's mouth ; such dishes are rarely served to the poblic."— Patf Mail GtuutU, 

At Mldnlsfht. By Ada Cambridge, Author of 

*' A Humble Enterprise." &c. FuNy INuatrated. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. Od. 

** This latest prodoction from the pen ot Miss Ada Cambridge is sore to be 
a great success.** 
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yOBA VTNNE. 
Honey of Aloes, and other Stories. By Nora 

Vynne, Author of "The Blind Artist's Pictures," ''A 
Comedy of Honour," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s» €dm 

"These tales are in every respect worthy of eonservation, and we cordially 
congratulate the reading public, as well as their author, upon their repro- 
duction in book form. Not only do they abound in literary merit, but in 
thrilling interest and there is not one of them that is not instinct with intense 
and veracious humanity. . . . 'Their Reason,* 'A Dilemma,' * Greek and 
Greek,' end * Lost Kisses,' desenre special and unqualified laudation." 

"Daily TtUgrapK 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
A Secret Service: Being Strange Tales of a 

Nihilist. By William Lb Qusax, Author of '*The 
Great War." "Zoraida." &c. With Fronthplece by 
Harold Pipfard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s» 6dm 

** Apart altogether from its political interest, * A Secret Service will be reed 
and appreciated for its brightly written stories of mysterv end sensation and 
lomance which are threaded together in the narrative of Anton Prihxner.** 

--DaUyMaU 

CONAN nOFLE. 
The First Book about Sherlock Hoitnes. 

A Study in Scarlet* By A. Conan Doyle, 

Author of " Micah Clarke," ** The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes," &c. With Forty tl/uatrathnM by Gsorgb 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top, 3sm €d» 

** Bverything that prince of amatenr detectivet, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, says Is 
worth hearing, and the dramatic surprises contained in his amiable and 
artlstie fooling of the two brother detecttves are capitally conceived." 

--Black and WMU, 

*' Few things have been so good ot late es Mr. Conan Doyle's * Study In 
Soerlet.'"— Mr. Amdrxw Lano, in Longman't Magatime, 



ANNIE E. HOLDaWOBTH. 
5pindles and Oars. By Annib E. Holdsworth, 

Author of **The Years that the Locust hath Eaten." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Special Title-page, 8s. 6d. 

« We do not exaggerate when we say that there are very few books of living 
writers which we would not gladly exchange for such a work as she has now 
xtM.**—Ma}u:h4ster Couriar, 
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JOSEPH nOCKIKO. 

Fields of Pair Renown. With Frontlspfece and 

Vignett9 by J. Barnard Da\is. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt« 

** Mr. Joseph Hoeklns's ' Fields of Fair Renown ' Is a novel with a porpose, 
and the theme la worked out with a good deal of force and effective power 
... it is both Interesting and powerful.**— Scolsmafi. 

" Mr. Hocking has produced a work which bis readers of all classes wlU 
appreciate. . . . There are exhibited some of the most beautifiil aspects of 
dl4>osition.'*— JDifiMirt Advtrtisir. 

Ali Men are Liars. By Joseph Hocking. With 
Frontiapieee and Vignette by Gordon Brownb. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3»» 6d. 

**This is a notable book. Thoughtful people will be fascinated by Its 
actuality, its fearlessness, and the insight It gives into the influence of asodera 
thought and literature upon the mind and morals of our most promlsinc maa- 
hood>- Ckriitum World. 

**A striking book. ... It U strong and earnest and vigorous: It shows 
knowledge of the lower class, and impatience and contempt of shams of all 
sorts.**— rib« Standmrd, 

Islimael Pen^relly : An Outcast. By Joseph 
Hocking. With Frontispiece and Vignette by W. S. 
Stacby. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. €dr. 

'* As a story this book Is a splendid piece of writing ; every detail is interest- 
ing, and the situations It creates are novel and strilcing."— i ike Rtcord, 

** A remarkable novel. . . . The plot of the story is ingenious, the manner 
of its telling essentially dramatic, the character-drawing ex cellent and con- 
sistent.**— CAriiftoA WoiLU 

Tlie Story of Andrew Fairfax. By Joseph 
Hocking. With Frontiapieoe and Vignette by Gborgb 
Hutchinson. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
8s. Gd. 

*' Rustle scenes and characters are drawn with free, broad touches, wlthont 
Mr. Buchanan*s artificialltv, and, if we may venture to say it, with muro 
realism than In Mr. Hardy s country pictures.**— A/aaci^/ef Emm 



Jaliez Easterbrook. By Joseph Hocking. Fourth 

Edition. With Frontispiece and Vignette by W. S. 
Stacby. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

** Real strength Is shown In the sketches, of which that of Brother Bownua 
1% moat prominent In its way it is delightfiiL'*— i?ocA. 
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JOSEPH nOCKIXa-eotUiHued, 

The Monk of Mar Saba. By Joseph Hocking, 

Second Edition. With Frontiapieoe and VignetU by 
Walter S. Stagey. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Od. 

"Great power and thrilling interest. . . . The scenery of the Holy Land 
has rarely been so vividly described as In this charming book of Mr. 
Hocking's."-^tor. 

*' The author has turned his visit to Palestine to good aeeonnt. . . . His de- 
scriptions of the wild scenery of different paru of the Holy Luid are both 
vigorous and gn^hic, and the stories themselves an interesting.**— 

'—ManckuUr Guardian^ 



Zillah. With Frontispiece by Powell Chase. 

Third Edition. Cro\vn 8vo, doth gilt, 3s. Gd. 

'* Writing porely from Che Christian standpoint, he enters into all the detallt 
of Spirltaausm and Theosophy. . . . Christlanitv conquers triumphantly ia 
Che end. . . . The story is written with considerable vi^ur.** 

^MtuuhnUf Guardiam, 



HEADON HILL. 
Beacon Fires ; or» War Stories of the Coast. By 

Headon Hill, Author ol "The Queen of Night/* ftc, 
&c. With Fu/I'pags Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" This work, we think, can be cillcd Mr. Hill*s masterplace. The book fa 
bright, and very cleverly written." 

The Divinations of Kala Persad. With Two 

Full'pags Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crowa 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" Distinctly worth having. The Divinations of Kala Persad, so far as tha 
book relates to that remarkable man, have a novelty that is refreshing." 

—Tks SpscUUof. 

The Queen of Night. By Headon Hill, Author 

of ** Zambra, the Detective," &c. With Frontispiece by 
H. PiFFAiD. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Cd. 

** A story of rare merit, in which knowledge of the worU and of mankind If 
admirably utilised.'*— 5co/iman. 

** A most thrilling . . . exciting storv, which is designed with boldoeai aaJ 
developed with considerable literary ikiSi.'*^UancheU€r Courin. 
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J. E. MUDDOCK^ 
Stormlight ; or, The Nihilist's Doom : A Story of 

Switzerland and Russia. By J. B. Muddocx. F.R.G.S., 
Author of "For God and the Czar," Ac. Vfith TufO 
FuU'pag9 lliuatmtiona by Gordon Brownb. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
•* A strong plot, exciting situations ... full of interett"— Tte Settswum. 

** Interest is sustained all through so adting a plot, and the Mory may be 
tecammftniiad."— Lffljyrf'i Nnnpafw. 

8. G. FIELDIIfG. 

The Southern Light. By S. G. Fielding, tllus- 
trated by Warwick Goblx. Crown 8vo, doth gilt^ 

•* It is an faultlessly XolL**— Academy, 

MAGGIE aw AX. 
A Nesrlected Privilege: A Story of a Modem 

Woman. By the Author of " A Late Awakening/' &c. 
With Two fuii'pago lllustrationt by Stxphbn Reio. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss* Gd. 

** The story Is finely and. In many places, most pathetically written.** 

-'Lloyd's Ntw%, 
"Miss Swan tells the story in such a way as to fix the attention of the 
reader right to the tnd.**Sc»isman, 

JFEBGUS HUME. 
The Crime of the 'Liza Jane. By Fergus 

Hums, Author of "The Mystery of a Hansom Cab/* 
&c. With Two Fuii-pago lllustrathnu by Gsorgb 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. Od. 

The Dwarfs Chamber, and other Stories. With 
about Fifty iituBtrationa by Percy Sprncb, James 
Grrio and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3Sm Gd. 

This new novel has all the sustained interest of **The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab," the novel by which Mr. Fergus Hume made his name, and is, mor^ 
over, a more skilfuUy constructed and better told story. 
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HBNBT HERMAX. 
Woman, the Mystery : A Story of Three Revolu- 

tions. By Hbnry Herman, Author of *' His Angel," 

"Eagle Joe," &c., and part Author of "One Traveller 

Returns." "The Bishop's Bible." &c. With Four Fulh 

page IHuatrathna by Georgb Hutchinson. Crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. Gd. 

** A Ule so oboek>fa]] of sensation tnd tbrllUng episodes tnd hair-breadth 
escapes that the reader's breath Is fairly takea away before the end of it.** 

—Mtmcheitet Guardian, 
*' Gives full scope to the author's remarkable descriptive powers. . . . The 
story abounds in dramatic incident and exciting situations.*' 

—Thi Literary WorU. 

HU Ans:el: A Romance of the Far West. By 

HsNRY Herman. Author of the famous play "The 
SUver lOng." With Four Full-pago Itluatrathna by 
George Hutchinson. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
38. Gd. 

** The book Is excellent reading from first to \a&i.**~Satttrday Rtviem, 

«* * His Angd ' is wen, erren brilliantly, written.*'— B^A and Wkiit, 

" The story Is a good one. Written with plenty of dash and go,'*Sta$tdard. 

The Crime of a Christmas Toy. By Henry 

Herman, Author of "His Angel." &c. V^th about 
Forty llluBtrationM by George Hutchinson. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. Gd. 

The late Mr. Henry Herman's stories have achieved a wide popularity 
among the reading public of England, America, and Australia. The dramatic 
power which made the play ** The Silver King," of which he was part author, 
so signal a success. Is very noticeable in the present work ; and thia. In eon- 
juncoon with a striking and original plot, has resulted in a story of breathless 
and fascinating interest 

Lady Turpin. By Henry Herman. Profusely 

Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

* Ingenfoosly constructed and throbbing with excitement** 

,., , .. . « -^. « . -^htffitld TeUirapk. 

" A breathlessly exciting tale.**— r^ Bookman, 
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^* GRAHAM IBVISG.'* 

Temptation. By " Graham Irving." Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 3s. Gd. 

* A downrifht emininc and Ingenioas romance. I can't remanber having 
read anytbinc 1^ It*'— MomtM^ Leadtr, 

BICHABD MAB8H. 
The Crime and the Criminal. By Richard 

Marsh, Author of ** Mrs. Masgrave's Husband,*' ftc. &c. 

** Wen written, admirably planned, exdtlng, dramatSe, and effective. It U 
one of the deverest that has appeared for tome time."~<-rA« Sccttwuin. 

CHABLES EGBERT CBABBOCK. 

In the Clouds. By Charles Egbert Craddock, 

Author of " The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains " 
With Fronti8piee9 by D. H. Friston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gUt top, 3s. ed. 

** It is tuU of flcronc personal human interest, and it has in addition a vein of 
tragedy which is none the less strilcinf because of the general humour of the 
pic>ce. It is a capital story."— r/r« Scotiwum, 

THOMAS HENET. 

The Qirl at Birreli's. By Thomas Heney. With 
Frontiapieee by T. S. C. Crowthbr. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 38^ 6d. 

A singularly realistic crfetore of Australian Bush Life. It may be questioned 
bether any such faithnii ■- ' "^ ^' • • • - 

been published lor years. 



whether any such faithful picture of what ** roughing it in the bosh " means ^u 



MAr KENDALL. 
White Poppies. By May Kendall, Author of 

" Dreams to Sell," " From a Garret." &c. With FulU 
page llluMtmtlonM by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

** A charming, interesting novel ; remarkable not in the least degree for the 
delightful complication of iu love affairs."- rarik«A»ft Po$t, 

MABT TENNTSON. 

The Fool of Fate. By Mary H. Tennyson, 

Author of "Friend Perditus,*' &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

".^Mhoofh sad m tone, this boos Is exeeedinglv clever and well writtrn. 
. . . The book to not loaded with psychological analysis, but the inddenu are 
iiiaioly allowed to speak for themselves, and the work is a clever, clear, aud 
•onsastent character ttady.**— Bristo/ Mtrcurj, 
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